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RESOLUSION DATED BOMBAY, THE 31st DE¬ 
CEMBER 1931, OB THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
OE THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The Working Committee having read the 
('awnpore Enquiry Rej)ort thanks the authors 
for the great |iaius they have bestowed upon 
it, and lit?reby authorizes tht' General Sec- 
r<tai‘y to hiive it published for general infer- 
matio.'i. 'I’hf' Working Committee however 
wishes it to be understood tliat the publication 
is not to be interpreted to mean that it has 
endorsed the correctness of the historical sur¬ 
vey made in the Report or its appropriate¬ 
ness in an Emergency Enquiry into a Local 
Communal Disturbance. 


A 



NOTE. 


TJiis UepoH. was duJr presented to the President, All* 
Indin Congress Committ^, in October 1931. After con¬ 
sidering it the Working Committee of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee resolved to jiublish it, at its meeting of 
the dlst December 1931. Within a lew days, most of the 
members of the Working Committee and four out of 
six members of tlie Enquiry Committee were in jail. 
These ihets and the events that followed account for the 
extraordinary delay in its publication. But the publica¬ 
tion, though so late, is necessary, to earnout the Re¬ 
solution of the All-India Working Committee and be¬ 
cause it di^ls with matters of lasting i^erest and value, 
historical causes and practical rem^ies. 

SUNDARLAI, 

April 1933. Secretary, 

Cawnpore Ru>ts Enquiry Committee 




SHRI GANESH SHANKAR VIDYARTHI 

Phntf, token hi April 1930, as PrestJcnt-Dictator of the 
l.\ F*. F^roi'incio! Congiess Committee, 
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i<’ROM 

De. bhaga\ anbas, 

CbairiKian, Cnwnpore Riots Enquiry Committee. 
To 

STRBAR VALLAimBHAI l^ATEL, 

President, 

All-Iitdia Congreas Commit tee, 

Ahmednbnd. 


Benares, 

October 4tl>, 19:11, 
Sir, 

I submit herewith the Report of tlie Cawnpore Riots 
Committee, appointed by Resolution No. TV of the Indian 
National Congress at its session in Karachi in March 1931. 

I rc^et the delay which has occurred. It is due partly 
to the nature of the work, partly to tlie other public and 
private engagements of members, and, for the rest, to my 
inability to foresee certain difficulties and provide against 
them in time so as to expedite the work. 

I must also in this letter express our gratitude to the 
Cawnpore Congress Committee and to the Congress work¬ 
ers at Cawnpore without whose loyal' support and 
unremitting help our work would have been impossible. 
Shri Piaroylal Agarwal, Secretary, Town Congress Com¬ 
mittee, Shri Iqbal Krishna Kapoor, Advocate, and Di’j 
Jawaharlal, with their oo-workers deserve especial men¬ 
tion. 
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Next I must thank the Chairman .and tlie staff of the 
Cawnpore Municipal Hoard for supplying us with much 
valuable infonnation that we needed in connection with 
our work. Our thanks are .also due to the Managing 
Committee of the Gaya Prasad Library for putting a set 
of rooms in their s]>acious Library building at our disposal 
for conducting our enquiry. We must .also thank the 
Hindu, Muslim, and Christan citizens of Cawn])ore, who 
unreservedly responded to our invitfition for giving evid¬ 
ence before us, for without such whole-hearted and trustful 
co-operation of .all communities it would have been im¬ 
possible for us to come to correct concdusions. I should 
also thank two young friends, Shri Ganesh Lai and Shri 
Sadik Ali, who during all these six months have unremit¬ 
tingly helped the Committee with their honorary services 
ill the fheavy task .of keeping, arranging, and producing 
records and accounts, comparing and correcting copies, 
etc. 


Pinally, at Benai’es, the deep thnnks of our Committee 
are due to Shrlmati Hhagavati Devi Gupta .and Shri Shiva- 
prasad Gupta for liaving most generously housed this whole 
Committee and its assistant staff very comfortably in their 
spacious house and giv m us all free liospitality for four 
whole months, bearing patiently and smilingly the endless 
inconveniences which such a large party of guests for 
such a long period unavoidably causes to the host. 

I conclude with an expression of the hope that you 
may find ihe Report useful for its purpose, excuse the 
delay that has occurred in submitting it to you, and in 
case you think it Wviuld be helpful, to arrange for the 
early printing .and publication of the same in English as 
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well as Hindustani, in botli the Urdu and the Nagri 
scripts, for the bonetit of all concerned. 

Yours sincerely, 

Bhaqavan Das, 

Chairman, 

Cawnpore Uiots Enquiry Committee. 



MEMORANDl^M OF WOEK 

(24tli March, 1931, to 4tli October, 1931.) 

Hindu-Musliin riots broke out in Cawnpore on the 
24tb Mai’ch 1931. Many of tlie local leadin!? workers had 
left the city to att(*nd tlie Karachi Congress, which began 
session on 29th March 1931. 

Local Con^Tess woi’kers wired news of th<! riots to 
Kai’achi on 2oth. President Jawaharlal Kehru requested 
Shri Purushottani I>as Taudon, there ])resent, and wired 
to some others at Lxu-know ;ind Allahabad, to ]>rocced at 
once to Cawn|>ore, and help to pacify the situation. 

Shri Puiusholtaui Das Tandon, with soiue local Con¬ 
gressmen, arrivwl at (''awiiporo on th<' 28th March ; 
Choudhui*y Khaliquzzaiuan, Maulana Zafarul-Mulk Alvi, 
Shri Mohanlal Saxcna and others had come Irtm Lucknow 
in the nieantime. They convxuied Joint meetings of 
prominent Hindu and Muslim citizens. is.sued a peace 
])roolamation, a Unity JJoard, took out joint 

])rocessi(>ns of Hindus and Muslims on 29th, 30th, and 
31st, through the afft'cted areas, and did all that was 
possibfe t) restore p sace. By the end oi the month th<* 
tiiry of the riots had subsided altogether. Much confidence 
had been restored. Yet the apprehensions and suscepti¬ 
bility to panic at the slightest rumour, almost always false, 
continued, and the main bazars also remained closed, 
despite official efforts to open them. 

On 30th March 1931, the Congress at Karachi passed 
the following resolution: 
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Communal Strifk in Cawnpore. 

4. TLis Congress dcploi’es the communal strife that 
is going on in Cawn]>ore and that has resulted in a large 
uunihiT of deaths and even a largi'r number injured. The 
(’o'lgress tenders its respectful sympathy to the families of 
the deceiised and tlu' injured. 'I’hc C’ongress notes with 
(hicp grief the news of the death, during the strife, of Syt. 
Canesh Shankar Vidyarthi, President, United ProA'inces 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committee, wlio was om? 
(if the most selfless among nniional workers and 
who by his freedom from communal bias had endeared 
liimself to all parties and communities. Whilst tendering 
condolence to the family of the deceased, the Congress 
notes with pride that a prominent worker of the first rank 
Avas found sucrificiiig his precious life in the attempt to 
rescue those in danger and restore peace and sanity in the 
midst of strife and insanity. The Congress asks all con¬ 
cerned to utilize this noble sacrifice for promoting }ieacc 
and never for vengeance, and to that end appoints a Com¬ 
mittee to discover the causes of the tension and to take 
such measures as may be necessary to heal the breach and 
t o prevent the poison from spreading to the adjoining areas 
and districts. 


Committee. 

Syt. Purushottam I)aa Tandoa. 
Khwaja Abdul Majid. 

Syt. T. A. K. Shorwani. 

Syt. Zafanil-Mulk. 

Pandit Sunderlal. 

with Dr. Bhagavan Das (Chairman). 
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Pandit Sundarlal reached CaAvnpore on the 5th April. On 
the 7th A 2 )ril, the new President of tlie Congress, Sardar 
Vallablibhai Patel, ex-President Maiilana Alml Kalam 
Azad, and Seth .Tamnalal Bajaj arrived there. They held 
conversations with Hindu and IVIusliui leaders, led a joint 
])rocession tla*ough the niarlcets, .and a]ipoal<'d to both 
Hindu and Muslim businessmen < > o jen shops, d'he 
a 2 )pejil was responded to at once, and after I'nll b.5 days tin? 
city again began to live its normal lile. Vet the panicby 
condition, especially during; nights, continued more or less 
for some time longer. Mischifd-makei’s now and then 
started false rumours and alarms, or aetuallv threw stom’s 
here and there. These were eountera'-ted by Congress 
workers proclaiming (by bi'at of drum etc.) the falsehood 
of the alarm, and also by similar official proedamations. 

On the 8th April, two other monihcM's of our Com¬ 
mittee, Doctor Bhagavau Dris and Maulana Zaf;trul-Mnlk 
arrived. Shri Purushottam Das Tandon had left mean- 
Avhile, Khwaja Abdul Majid and Shri T. A. K. Sherwani 
sent intimations of inability to work on the Committee for 
various reasons. By permission of tlie Congress President, 
obtained by wire, Shri IVIanxar Ali Sokhta and Shri Abdul 
Latif were co-opted finally in place of Khw;vja Abdul Majid 
and Shri T. A. K. Sherwani, 

A questionnaire was drawn up in J-Eiudustani (in two 
scripts, Urdu and Hindi; and in English. Tlic English 
A'ersion is given as an appendix with this report. 

Invitations to give evidence by written statements in 
answer to our questionnaire, and also orally, were issued 
to some 200 persons, Hindu, Muslim and Christian, Indian 
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and European, mm-oflicial and offtcial. Copies of the ques¬ 
tionnaire were enclosed. 

The officials declined to a])])oar. Tliey wrote back ])lead- 
iiiof inability on the frround of their l)ein^ Govermnent 
servants. 

On the 9th and 10th April members of the Committee 
met several local leaders and discussed the situation. 

On the afternon of the lOtb Api'il, a full private mect- 
ino; (public moetin^s havin'' boon forbidden by the Dis¬ 
trict Mai^trato) was lield .in the Gaya Prasad Libraty 
Hall. Over 300 leading persons of the city, Hindu and 
Muslim, gathered. Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pt. 
Hridaynath Kunzru, Dr, Syed Mahmud, Dr. Bhagavan Das, 
and Principal S. C. Chatterji, of the Chirst Church College, 
spoke. 

The Committee began sittings, for recording evidence, 
on the afternoon of the 11th April, in a couple of rooms 
kindly placed at the disposal of the Committee by the 
authorities of the Gaya Prasad Library, which is situated 
in a central place, on the Meston Road, at a short distance 
from where the riots began. 

That same evening, a meeting of the local Unity Board, 
composed of leading Hindus and Muslims, was held. 
Members of our Committee attended by invitation. Pt, 
8undarlal addressed the Board at length, placing our views 
and suggestions before them, especially regarding the for¬ 
mation of joint Mohalla Panchayats and Civic Guai’ds and 
the dropping of all criminal cases. 

Shri Manzar Ali Sokhta arrived on the 12th, Shri* • 
Purushott^ Das Tandon on the 13tli, Shri Abdul Latif 
on the l7th. 
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From the I2tb onwards, somo mombors of the Coni» 
raittee used to go round daily for local inspections, iti the 
forenoons, spending nbout four liours eaoJi day tn this 
work, recording notes of what they saw and heard, also 
addressing small gatherings on the need for and the way 
ol harmony and peace. In the afternoons they sat in 
the Gaya Prasad Library, from p.m. till 8, 9, sometim(*s 
10 p.TU., recording evidences. 

The work of local Inspection was practically finished 
by the end of April, that of recording evidence by the 
25th Mav, 

Tiie attendance of the Com;nittee members variefl. 
Pandit Sundar Lai and Shri Manzar Ali Sokhta were pres¬ 
ent almost throughout, and besides the regular Committee 
work, did a good deal in the way of visiting and enlisting 
the sympathies of local men of influence. The next most 
regular attendant was Maulana Zafarul-Mulk, who at great 
jiersonal inconvenience and sacrifice used to travel daily to 
and fro between Lucknow and Cawnpore, compelled to 
do so by unavoidjible professional engagements and illness 
of children at Lucknow. Dr. Bh^van Das spent 20 
days in Cawnpore and Shri AMul Latif 20 days. Shri 
Pui*ushottam Das Tandon, because of multifarious other 
engagements, could give very little time. 

After the 25th May, Pandit Sundarlal and Shri Man¬ 
zar Ali Sokhta were detained at Cawnpore by the Mohar- 
ram troubles, till the 1st June. 

Several times during the month of April, and on a few 
occasions also in May, Pandit Sundarlal and Shri Manzar 
Ali Sokhta were sent to various places in the Mofiissil and 
also to some places in the adjoining districts of Patehpur, 
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Eamikliabad, Etaii, Mainpuri, etc,, from somo of which 
places it was reported that trouble was imminent between 
Hindus and Muslims. A number of Molialla meetings of 
members of both communities were also held in the city 
in which various membd’s of the Committee spoke on the 
need of unity and the means of bringing it about. Pandit 
Sundarlal and Shri Manssar Ali, who were at Cawnpore 
during Muharram, used to work in the city practically 
from morning till evening in connection with the Mohar- 
ram trouble from the 25tli May to the 1st of June. 

On 2nd June, Pandit Sundarlal with his records and 
staff of assistants arrived at Penares, and Shri Manzar 
Sokhta on the 3rd. They and T)r. Ehagavan Das Ijegan 
preparing notes for the Report. The first idea was to 
meet at Lucknow, but as arrangements could not be easily 
made tlnwc, it was decided to do the work at Benares. 
Maulana Zafanil-Mulk unfortunately fell ill; Shri Abdul 
Latif also was deteined by domestic illness, and Shri 
Purnshottam Das Tandon by various engagements. Invi¬ 
tations were finally issued to all these three gentlemen to 
<‘ome to Benai'es on 1st July at latest. Shri Purushottam 
Das Tandon joined on the 30th June and Maulana Zafarul- 
Mulk on 2nd July. Shri Abdul liatif came on the 7th of 
July. 

Since then, all the members have been spending what 
time they could to help in the drafting and compilation of 
the report at Benares. Out of the 109 days between 2nd 
June and 19th September, Pandit Sundarlal spent 91 
days in Benares, Shri Manzar Ali spent 72, Shri ^rushot- 
tam Das Tandon 47, Shri Abdul Latif 28, and Mmilana 
Za&rul-Mulk Alvi 20. Dr. Bhagavan Das has been in 
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Benares all the days, Tlie i-esi of the \rork harin" been 
almost finished, Pandit Snndarlal alone with some staff 
continued to remain at Benares from tlie 19th September 
upto the 4th of October, to get typing and othej* necessary 
work finished. 

At Benares, our work has been confined mainly to the 
drafting, discussing, and re^ ising of tin? Beport and get¬ 
ting it fair-typed. 

On the evening of tlie 3th July, four members attendfnl, 
by invitation, a crowded meeting of tlie Hindu and Muslim 
citizens of Benares on the grounds of the Ttwn Uall, and 
addressed them on the need for and the ways of establish¬ 
ing Hindu-Muslim Unity, During the first eighteen davs 
of August, all the members were scattered in difierent 
places, three going to Bombay for the meetings f)f the All- 
India Congress Committee and other work. On the 30th 
August, Shri Manzar Ali went to Jaunpur, presided at 
the District Conference and spoke on Hindu-Muslim Unity 
among other topics. 

Briefly, from the 8th Ajiril to the end of May was 
spent at Cawnpore collecting and recording evidence (of 
some 280 witnesses coverii^ about 2000 typed and Nagri 
and Urdu MS. pages) and making local inspections. Lists 
of houses destroyed by fire or otherwise, wholly or in part, 
with estimates of cost of restoration, wore also prepared 
by a separate Committee of local workers appointed by us. 
Another Committee we appointed prepared a list of the 
Hindus who helped, rescued, or protected Muslims, and 
vice verm, during the riots. We mention both in the 
Beport. We also arranged to get copies of photographs 
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of about 60 sti'iking situations taken during the riots. 
We are submitting the same with the Report. 

iTom the 2nd of June npto date we have worked in 
Ronares at tlie Report, with the exception of the first 
eighteen days of .\ugu8t mentioned before. 

The Report, ofab mt 3S5 typed pages, including appcn- 
dicrs, etc., is thus the rc.sult of nearly two months of 
collection of evidence and 3 months of writing. 

Our investigations at Cawn])ore revealed to us tlie fear¬ 
ful nature and the extent of the tvagedv and the terrible 
possibility of its spreading into other parts in India. 
The C.iwnpore riots were not an isolated and unusual 
occurrence. The Renarcs riots wliich preceded them by 
only six weeks were serious enough to have required a 
full investigation. They were only put into the back 
ground by this much greater tragedy. Other extraordi¬ 
nary occurrences have been taking place since, in Rritish 
as well as Indian India, in various places. Things have 
come to such a deplorable pass that7riots’'can be caused 
almost at will by interested parties, wherever and when¬ 
ever it may suit them. 

Tlie Oawnporc riots were only a most violent manifes¬ 
tation of a deep-seated disease which lias been growing 
actively for the last ten or twelve years, out of germs 
fostered in the body politic of India, for some generations 
at least. From the conditions we saw and the evidence 
we recorded, we became convinced that mere temporary 
palliatives would be of no avail, and that by confining 
efforts only to areas of violent repercussions Ithe Congress 
would he wasting energy. A thorough examination of the 
problem was needed and remedial measures had to be 
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devised wliich would be of "eueral apjdication and lastinjj 
utility. The inore we thought oA'er and discussed the 
question, the firmer grew onr convietioii that it was our 
duty to go into tin' inalter thoroughly and to deal with 
the Hindu-Muslim Problem in its entir<'ty, treating the 
CawnjDoivriots as merely an aggravated symptom of the 
disease. 

Oncf' conunitt. d to this position, ouv task became rather 
hea^w. Our ])er.sonal expei’ie ice and the evidence we took 
in the course of our investigations revealed to us that 
a deep iin])ression existed in the minds of fh(' people that 
the Hindn-Muslini ))rohlein was an age-long problem, that 
the two coramueiti* s were inherently antagonistic to each 
other, that they had always shed each other’s hlood, and 
would continue to do so till one or the other was destroy<‘d 
or was in a p isition to dominate over the other. We 
found that the con\ iction had sunk deep into the public 
noind, and by trying further to comprehend its nature we 
found that it had its root in a perverted view of historJ^ 
Even some of our best Congress workers, both Hindu and 
Muslim, are possessed with this idea, whicdi cannot be 
driven away from their mind because Ihey sincerely believe 
that this is the lesson taught to us by the last several cen¬ 
turies of our history. This is a dangerous mentality which 
tends to make all efforts at reconciliation lifeless and 
unreal, and which generates a feeling of desperation and a 
callous disregai’d of the consequences of a situation which 
appears to them as insoluble. We felt that the first step 
towards the solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem was an 
attempt to remove this mentality from the workers as 
well as from the public. This could only he done by pre¬ 
senting before them a correct and constructive view of the 
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past relations of the two communities and by exposing the 
methods by which our history has been deliberately misin¬ 
terpreted and misrepresented. The task was as difficult as 
it was essential. It required time; but we could not 
grudge time in a matter of such vital consequences. We 
are, therefore, submitting a historical retrospect ooverii^ 
the Muslim and the British periods. It is intended to 
show the dev'elopmcnt of the social and political forces 
which are responsible for the present situation. Thu 
Cawnpore incidents are then narrated to supply an ocular 
demonstration of the working of the forces described in 
the Historical Section, and the last Section deals with 
remedical measures. 


Bhaoavan Das. 



PART I. 

Historical Retrospect. 



rOREWOED. 

THB PRaVAILINQ MraCONCBPTION 

Thb prevailing impression is that the Hiii(Iu*Musliiu prob¬ 
lem in its present form is an agelong problem and that 
the two communities have, in their different religions and 
cultures, a source of iiiexhaustible a!id ineradicable anta¬ 
gonism which has made their mutual relations bitter, dis¬ 
trustful, and hostile from the very outset. This is an extreme] y 
wrong impression, created by interested parties through 
deliberate misrepresentations, about the propagation of Islam 
in India, about the nature and incidents of Muslim rule, and 
generally about the relations which subsisted during this 
period between the Hindus and the Musalmans. 

In the following retrospect it is our purpose to correct 
this view which is generally met wiih in school histories 
and other interested works, and which at present is playing 
a considerable part in estranging the two communities. We 
feel that unless the people b^'gin t) see the past in a truer 
perspective it will be very difficult or well-nigh impossible 
to restore mutual confidence and to arrive at a real and per¬ 
manent solution of the present differences. We consider, 
therefore, that an attempt to remove historical misconcep¬ 
tions is the first and the most indispensable step in the real 
solution of the Hindu-Muslim problemt 

6X111818 or THE CoiOftTHAL PXOBUII. 

This problem is a problem arising out of the mutual dis^ 
trust and the real or supposed conflict of ri^ts and interests 
of the two major communities of India. In its very natitre, it 

1 
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implies the presence in each community of a separate colleo- 
tire consciousness as well as of separate collective communal 
motives under which each can as a single unit act and re-act 
against the other. The Hindu-Muslim problem, therefore, 
in its presents form, could only arise when each of the two 
eoxnmnmties has developed this separate collective conscious¬ 
ness, and such motives and objectives. This stage of develop¬ 
ment is reached in Indian hist ay only after 1867. Through¬ 
out the Muslim period no All-India communal conscious¬ 
ness and corresponding motives and objectives are patent¬ 
ly perceptible either in the Muslims or in the Hindus, and 
the political and economic relations of the two communities 
are found to be almost altogether free from communal bias 
or bigotry. Communalism in India develops as a concom¬ 
itant to Indian Nationalism and is nothing but Nationalism 
driven into religious channels. In Hindus, it has allied it- 
s^’lf .to a territorial sentiment because of tlie more ancient 
connection of Hinduism with India and also because of con¬ 
finement of Hinduism to this countiy. In Musalmans, it 
has got deflwtod t owards Pan-Islamism because of the action 
of the divisive British policy, the foreign origin of Islam, 
and the existence of Muslims in other countries where Islam 
is politically regnant. But in b )th the communities these 
developments b^in to take place naturally after the up¬ 
setting of the old social balances and ideals by British con¬ 
quests and the introduction of the rationalistic ideal in In¬ 
dian life through the spread of Western ideas and education. 

Scope op the Historical Eetbospbct. 

It is impossible in a report of this nature to deal with all 

the aspects of our social and political life; and even those 

that we touch upon will have to be dealt with very ourso- 
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rily. It is not our purpose, nor is it possible for us, to write 
a complete history. We wish merely to indicate some lines 
of thought and describe some features and incidents of Indian 
history which are generally disregarded but in the light of 
which we can better understand the present and the past 
relations of the two communities. 

We divide the Eetrospect into two broad sections, the 
Muslim period and the British period. In the first section 
we take a bird’s-eye view of the relations of the two com¬ 
munities from their first contacts upto the Mughal period, 
indicating broadly the affinities which existed between them 
and the broad synthesis towards which their life was mov¬ 
ing. In the second, we try to show how the synthesis was 
disturbed and indicate the social, religious, and political 
fiactors which have been in the main responsible for the 
birth of the communal problem and the pai*t which British 
policy has played in working it up and in bringing matters 
to the present crisis. 



SECTION A. 

Thx Muslim Period. 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLY CONTACTS. 

Riu^tions between India and Arabia before 
THE Birth of Islam. 

Before the birth of Islam, Arabia and India were linked 
pretty closely together through trade and commerce. The 
Arabs in those days carried the rich merchandise of India 
right up to Egypt and into the countries of Europe, on the 
west, and, on the east, passing through the rich and fertile 
Islands of the Pacific athwart the Indian coasts, they carried 
it to the distant countries of Japan and China. On this 
account, the Western and Eastern coasts of India had Arab 
colonies, and Arabs and Indians knew each other and lived 
and w'orked with each other on terms of perfect friendliness 
and cordiality, centuries before the birth of Islam. 

Erom time immemorial incursions from the north by the 
migrating tribes of Central Asia, who came and settled in 
the land from time to time, sometimes peacefully and at 
others through invasions and conquests, were introducing 
an element of cosmopolitanism in the life of India. This 
cosmopolitanism was further helped through her economic 
relations with other civilized nations of the world almost 
from the beginning of history, because during all this time, 
and down to the 19th Century when British rule was well 
consolidated, she continaed to be one of the richest and 
greatest centres of world-trade. These factors contributed to 
give to her econoxuic and political life a liberalism which 
was directly opposite in form and spirit to the rigidt Exclu¬ 
siveness of her religious and social systems. No other coun- 
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try extender! its unstinted hosjiitality and welcome to fol¬ 
lowers of other feitlis and creeds in the same way and to the 
same extent as India did in the past. And no other country 
benefited more by such Ibreigu contacts and successfully 
assiiuilnted the good points of the otlier systems without un- 
derdmiaing tbe roots ot‘its own culture or annihilating its 
own individuality. We ai*e mentioning these aspects because 
they are generally absent from our histories and because a 
knowledge of them is essential to see om* past in its time his 
torical perspective. 


First Muslim Colonies. 

THen about 630 A. D. almost the whole of Arabia accent- 
^ Mam the Arab colonies in India automaticallv became 
Muslim colonies, and the profou ul moral and‘economic 
impulse that Islam gave to the life of the Arabs had 
ite imme^te reactions in India by increasing the num- 
bei and the impoitance of these colonies Prom 630 a -n 
to 1000 A, D. when, t„e e,oe„tioTof t 

mTMOAofSmdh,tl.e M^lim 

During thfa rerW 

parts of the world where If « • + ^ all those 

tuMl and inteUectaal rtamp onX’ rnrim ** ™'' 

'TOrid and l’«»d the meridian of itanZ^r^T 
real political contacts began To^er and glory. Its 

when the first tori. 

was practirally eihansted. WithtteS^' 
raeion of Sindh, which may bo rZZi 

wtatod episode of Indian histZ, tip to loonTll'^ 

never came under the dominance of anv 

»ir«ed I«m mty Mnriim i„r«h>n. dnw^auSfm” 
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Islam spread peacefully practically ia all her proviuoes and 
made considerable progress. Particularly in Southern India, 
ia regioas below the rivers Mahanadi and Narbada, which 
remai sed altogether free from Muslim invasion and con- 
(^uest rigat up to the ead of the thirteenth century, Islam 
made its earliest appearance and conti .ued peaceftilly to 
prc^ess, and the followers of the two relig ons lived to¬ 
gether ia 2)erfeot harmony. Not that their relationshi|J8 re¬ 
mained eoafined to trade alone. Throughout this period we 
find t!iem co-ojjerating and working together in every walk 
of national life. Wc give below a bird’s-eye view of these 
relations to show the nature of the reception Islam received 
ia these regi )ns and other parts of India and the relations 
which existed between the Muslim and the other communi¬ 
ties iahab'ting India. 

“ The first Muslim fleet appeared in India n waters in 
636 A. D. Meanwhile commerce by sea continued and the 
Muslims made their settlements in the towns along the 
South Indium coast and in CJeylon. Powlandson says that 
the Muslim Arabs first settled on the Malabar coast about 
the end of the seventh century. 

“In the eighth century the Arab fleets attacked Broach 
and the ports on the Kathiawad coast. Their trade and settle¬ 
ments contnued to flourisli. . , . 

“Henceforth Muslim influmce grew rapidly. Por over 
a hundred years the Muslims had been established on the 
Malabar coast. They were welcomed as traders and ap¬ 
parently facilities were given to them to settle and acquire 
lands and openly practise their religion. They must have 
entered iipon missionary eflbrts soon after settling down, for 
Islam is essentially a missionary religion and every^ ^usal- 
nm is a missionary of h's faith. Many were undoubtedly 
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held in reapectCul estt^m ; they came to India not like the 
Christiati colonies of Syrians drive:! and persecuted from 
their homelands but full of the ardour of a new-found reli¬ 
gion and of the prestige of conquest and glory. Before the 
ninth century was far advanced, they had spread over the 
whole of the western coast of India and had created a stir 
among the Hindu populace as much by their peculiar be¬ 
liefs and worships as by the zeal with which they professed 
and advocated them. Tlie south of India was then greatly 
agitated by the conflict of religion, for Neo-Hinduism was 
struggling with Buddhism and Jainism for the upper 
hand. Politically, too, it was a period of unsettlement and 
upheavals. The Chcras were a losing power and new dynas¬ 
ties were emerging into power. Naturally the minds of the 
people were perturbed and they were prone to accept new 
ideas from whatever quarter they came. Islam appeared 
upon the scene with a simple formula of faith, w''ll-defined 
dc^mas and rites, and democratic theories of social organisa¬ 
tion, It produced a tremendous effect, and before the first 
quarter of the ninth century was over the last of the Cherar 
man Peruinal Kings df Malabar whordgned at Kodungallur 
b^ become a convert to the new religion. . 

“ The M:usalmans evidently had acquired great import¬ 
ance at this peiiod. They were designated by the name of 
Mappillas which means either “a great child” or a "bride¬ 
groom ” and was considered a title of honour. It was bes¬ 
towed on some Christians also, and in order to distinguish the 
two communities the Christians were called Nussarani Map¬ 
pillas. Other privileges were showered upon them. A Mu- 

salman could bo seated by the side of a Nambutiri ifoah- 
man while a Nayer could not do so. The religious leacter 
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of the Mappillas, the Thangal, was allowed to ride inapalan* 
quin alongside of the Zamorin. 

"Under the patronage and encouragement of the Zamo¬ 
rin the Arr b merchants settled in large numbers in their 
dominions, and not only materially increased his power and 
wealth by their trade but directly supported him in his cam¬ 
paigns of aggrandisement. The Zamorins, who originally 
hailed from Nediyiruppa in Ernad, overran Palanad the 
ne^hbourii^ territory of Porlattiri Ilajaand secured the land 
thus won at the point of the sword by a fort at Yelapuram. 
Here, accordii^ to tradit'on, a merchant who had been trad¬ 
ing with Arabia settled and established a mart which grew 
into the flourishing port of Calicut. He became the Koya 
(Kazi) of Calicut and Ills successors fought on the s‘de of the 
Zamorin against the Bajas of the surrounding Nads. The 
Baja Yalluvakona of Walavanada was defeated and manage¬ 
ment of the Hanamakham festival at Tirunavayi and with 
it the predominance in Southern Malabar passed into the 
Zamorin’s hands. The Muslim family of Ali Bajas (Lords 
of the deep) who were the admirals and ministers of the 
Kolattiri rajas were accord'i^ to one tradit’on the descendants 
of an Arab Musalmah who had been invited from their na¬ 
tive land by Cheraman Perumal and were installed as Chiefs 
of Kannanur (Cannanore), accord’ng to another tradit'on the 
first chieftain of the family was a Nayar who was a minister 
of the Kolattiri and who embraced Islam but was retamed 
in his post on account of his skill and ability. 

" The Zamorin thought so highly of the Muslims that 
he definitely encouraged conversion in order to man the 
Arab ships on which he]depended for his a^anflasement; 

he gave orders that in every family of fishermen (Mukku- 

% * 
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v H-wa ) in his dominion one or moi*c of the male members 
should be brought up as Mohammadans. . . . 

“These narratives conclusiv'ely show that on the western 
coast of India Muslims settled down early and grew in num¬ 
bers, wealth and power. ... 

“ Their principal settlement on the east coast was Kayal- 
pattanam in Tinnevelly district near the mouth of the Tam- 
rapaml river, where still the Labbies form the majority of 
the population, and where Caldwell picked up in lai^ 
quantit'es broken pieces of pottery and what is more import¬ 
ant a number of Muslim coins bearing dates from the 7th 
Century (7l A. H.) to thirteenth Century A. D. 

“The Musalmans started their religious propaganda as 
soon as they had settled down in some numbers. Many of 
the Islamic communities of the South trace their origin to 
these times. The Bavuttans of Medura and Trichinopoly be¬ 
lieve that they were persuaded to ciiangc their relig’on by 
Nathad Vali whose tomb exists at Trichinopoly and bears 
thedateofhisdeath4l7 A.H. (1039A.D.\ . . 

“The Dudekulas attribute th ir conversion to Balia 
Fakhruddin, the saint of Pennukonda. He became a d s- 
ciple of Nathad Vali, converted the Baja of Pennukonda and 
built a niosque there. The date of h s death according to 
Thurston was 661 A. H. 

“In Madura the Musalmans made the'r entrance in 
1060 A. H. under the leaderslrp of Malik ul Muluk, who 
was accompanied by a great saint Hazrat Aliyar Shah Sahib 
whose remains were buried near the Huzur Nacheri in Ma¬ 
dura. . . The grant of villages for its maintenance Ttmilw 
in the eleventh or twelfth, ceniury) was subjected to enqu'ry 
in. ihe time of Virappa Nayakan and confirmed in 1673 
AH. . . 
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“ The Coromandal Coast became the Mabar (passage) of 
the Muslim traders. According to Wassaf, it extended 
from Kulam to Nilwar (Nellore) nearly three hundred para- 
sangs along the sea-coast.” * 

IsLAU PRECEDED THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MuSLIM 
Political Power in India. 

The cond t'ons which we find existing in the regious 
south of Malianadi and Narbada existed practically all over 
India. Almost in every province Islam preceded the estab¬ 
lishment of Muslim political power by centuries and the 
Muslim colonists are found to live and participate practi¬ 
cally in every sphere of Indian life. To mention a few of 
these colonies, they existed in Eaibal, Broach, Cambay, Sin- 
dhan,'and Chaul; also in Cutch and Kathiawar. There was 
one in Sbpara in Maharashtra and others in the kingdom of 
Kanauj and even in Benares. In Gujrat their relations 
with the State were as cordial as in Maliibar itself. 

“jSulaiman, Masudi, Ibn Haukal, and Abu Zaid, all agree 
in praising Balhara (the Valabhi ruler of Gu’rat for the 
friendliness which he exhibited towards the Musalmans. 
Sulaiman writes, ‘There does not exist among rulers a 
prince who likes the Arabs more than Balliara, and his sub¬ 
jects follow his example.’ Masudi saw his co-religion*sts 
practising their religion opr nly everywhere. Speaking of the 
Bling of Gu'rat he says, ‘In his kii^om Islam is respected 
and protected, in all parts rise chap ds and splendid mosques 
where the Muslims say their five daily prayers.* Al-Is- 
takhari (951 A. D.) found Muslims in the cities of the king- 

* “ Influence of Islam on Indian Culture," by Tarachand, M. A., 
D. Phil. 
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dom of JBalhara, and ‘none but Musalmans rule over them 
on the pai’t of Balhara. ’ ” * 

Thus already before the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni 
Mulsim Arabs had assumed in Western India and other 
principalities a position of influence, and they used it to dis¬ 
seminate their religion among the people. They were con¬ 
siderably encouraged in tliis by the Hindu rulers themselves. 
In Cambay, on one occasion the Hindus destroyed a Muslim 
Mosque. The Haja of Gujrat made personal enquiries and 
resto^ the Mosque at the expense of the State. The 
Muslim saints came in large numbers. Baba Batan came 
to Broach with a party of darveshes. The head of the Borah 
community came from Yemen and settled in Gujrat, and 
Nur ^tagor converted the Kunbies, Kherwas, and Koeries 
of Gujrat Sindh, wliich in those days included Multan and 
touched the boundaries of Kanauj towards the west, was, 
from 715 A. D. onwards, as we shall see, under Muslim rule! 
“In northern India we find that in Wahind, . . which 
bwame the capiU of the Punjab after Kabul passed into 
Muslim hands, the number of Muslims was quite respect- 
hbie and they had a state of their own alongside of the 
Hindu ^j, but the majority of the population waa yet 
:^du. » t “In Kanauj, a city which was on the borders 

^Punjab, the Muslims had already established their rule. 
Muslim Arabs were also present in Kashmeer.^t In 
toe pravi^e of Punjab which extended in those days to 
Hmdukush and covered practicaUy all toe area towards toe 


• Ibid. 

t Taafloqat," by Solamum Nsdvi, p. 898, 
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west wliioh is covered at present by Afghanistan, Arab 
Muslim colonies existed practically in every big city.” “ In 
the more important cities of Afghanistan, Musalmans were 
living no doubt, but the Afghans themselves had not 
accepted Islam so far. Though a king of Kabul (Kabul was 
the capital of the province of Punjab at that time) had 
accepted Islam about the third century Hijri, i. e., about a 
century before the Ghaznis, yet most of the Afglian tribes 
bt^an to accept Islam in the days of Mahmud. ” * 

Belations with the Hmons. 

From the above cursory sketch it is obvious that be¬ 
fore the tenth century A. D. Arab traders and religious 
preachers had spread in India from Cape Comorin to 
Hindukush. Before Mahmud began his series of invasions, 
they had been living with the Hindus for over two centuries 
on terms of the greatest intimacy. Everywhere we find the 
Bajas fevoiuring them. As a trading community, they helped 
considerably in the economic development of the State and 
added to its revenue. They acted as ministers and advisers 
to the king, and were free to choose any avocation in life 
they liked. They were free also to practise and spread their 
religion, and no penalties or restrictions existed to stop peo¬ 
ple from changing their frith. These colonists generally 
married women of this country, and a mixed population 
and a population of native converts was growing side by side, 
and during two centuries must have reached substantial 
proportions. At'the time of outside invasions, these Muslims 
fought on behalf of and for their Bajas irrespective of the 


•Ibid. 
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feet wWte the mmder was a IIWu or a Muslim. There 
Muslim mm ami „««>* m the of man^ 

„„d tho armies of Muslim Kii^s .uclud«l Hmdu 
J,,, a,Id eommauders. The army of Ghaam ilself lad 
Hiudu troops and several Hindu gouerah even from before 
the time of Mahmurl. Apart from all this, in various places, 
as we have seen, Muslims had succeeded in carving out small 
independent principalities for themselves. Neither in the 
territories of Sindh and Multan, which were under Muslim 
nile, nor in the rest of India which was under Hindu rulers, 


was any difference made hotween the treatment of the sub¬ 
jects on account of their religion. There was, of coui’se, 
under Arab rule in Sindh a difference on the basis of taxa¬ 
tion. The Muslims substituted a general tax for the Bra- 
dari and other taxes which were charged by the Hindu 
Eajas in their territories, but the burden of taxation could 
not have varied much between the two systems, for tho 
Jizia was a hurly light tax, lighter in feet than the Zakat 
taken from the Muhammadans. 


Thus, it is obvious that before the establishment of 
Muslim rule, Islam had already secured a firm footing in 
India, and Miislims and Hindus were living side by side and 
in pOTfect amity practically all over the country. If the 
antagonism and intolerance we find to-day had been in- 
hemit in the two systems, this was evidently the period 
when they would have found their fullest expression. On 
the contrary, we find Islam spreading in this country' with 
the aid and und^ the patronage of Hindu rulers themselves, 
and the sweep of its mission covered every stratum of so¬ 
ciety from the humble kories to the Kings. Hindu temples 
and Muslim mosques existed s'de by side, and the votaries 
of both found no difiSculty in performing their rbspeotive 
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worships. Religious exclusiveness remained confined to the 
individual and social concerns of life and was very different 
in its nature and expression from the religions iutolei’auce 
which, we shall sec in a moment, existed in other countries. 
In economic and political sjdieres no barriers whatever seem 
to have existed between the two communities, for such bar¬ 
riers seem to have b 'en foreign to the religion and culture of 
both. The outline of social conditions given above indicates 

thafllinduism even in its most orthodox form, if left to itself, 

* 

was incapable of generating forces of social bitterness to- 
M'ards communities outside its own s >ciol organization, the 
more so as it bad for som^ eenturirs ceased to make and 
take converts and thereby given up all ac^rrssion. If we 
find such forces existing now, they must, necessarily be of 
later growth and foreign importation. 

Kow let us turn to another side of the jacture and see 
how the Muslim Arabs behaved when they entered as in¬ 
vaders the North-West confines of India. 

First Muslim Invasions. 

The first Muslim fleet, as we have seen, appeared in 
Indian waters in 636 A. D., during the Crlipliatc of Omar, 
when Usman Sikiji, the governor of Bahrain and Uman, sent 
an army across the seas to Sana. But the Caliph disapprov¬ 
ed of the invasion, lieoause India was a land where there 
was perfect freedom for the practice and propagation of 
Islam, and in those days, according to Islamic law and prac¬ 
tice, it was not permissible for the faithful to attack such 
a country without any valid justification. Usman Sikiji 
was severely rebuked by the Caliph on the occasioned was 
threatened with dire punishment in case lie dared to repeat 
the experiment. About the same time an expedition was 

3 
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taken out to Broach and Bobal, but Omar vigorously coun¬ 
termanded these oxjjeditions also, and the policy of armed 
interference with India remained in abeyance for almost a 
century. Those hundi-ed years were moment jus in the his¬ 
tory of Islam, It may be taken to have started on its world- 
mission in 622 A. D,, and within a century or so it took 
the world by storm and succeeded in creating a revolution 
unprecedented in history, 

“The rise of Islam is one of the marvels of History. In 
the summer of A, D, 622 a ] roplict, without honour in his 
own country, fled from his native city to seek an asylum in 
the town of Yathrib, since known as Madinat-uu-Nabi, ‘the 
Prophet’s City,’ rather more than two hundred miles north 
of Mecca, the town which had cast him out. Little more 
than a century later the successors and the follow'ers of the 
fugitive were mling an em] ire wlacli extended from the 
Atlantic to the Indus and from tlie Casj'ian to the cataracts 
of the Nile, and included .Si ain and Portugal, so.ne of the 
most fertile regions of southern France, the whole of the 
northern coast of Afri a, ITpi cr and Lower Egyj-t, their 
own native Arabia, Syria, Mesopotaui’a, Armenia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan and Transox iana. . . 

“By the beginning of the eighth century of the Chris¬ 
tian era the Arabs had carried their arms as far as the 
western confines of India and bore sway in Mekran, the 
an dent Godrosia, that torrid region extending inland from 
the northern shore ofthe Sea of Oman. Immediately to the 
east of this province lay the kingdom of Sind, ruled by 
Hahir, sou of the usurping Brahman Ohach. ” * 


* “ Cambridge History of Medieval India." 
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Muhammad bin Qasim’s Reign 
IN Sindh. 

It was in 7ll A. D. that the first Muslim invader Muham¬ 
mad bin Qasim crossed the sea, defeated Dahir, and laid the 
foundation of the first Muslim kingdom in Sindli. Wcdonot 
wish "^o follow all the details of liis campaign or of his 
administration. We will only mention four incidents: 

“During the confinest of Sindh when the Arab Com¬ 
mander Muhammad bin Qasim reached Alror(Alor\ the 
citizens resisted the invader vig wonsly for several months. 
Then they sued for peace insisting o i two conditions, (1) that 
no resident of the city be killed, and (2) that there should 
be no interference with their places of worship. Muhammad 
bin Qasim in aocepiing these terms said, ‘ The temples of 
Hindusinn are like the Churches of Christians, the Syna¬ 
gogues of Jews and the fire-temples of the Magians. * 

And true to their word the Arabs throughout their rule 
in these parts never desecrated the temples of the Hindus 
nor did they interfere with their religions practices and 
festivals. 

The second incident is us follows: 

“ After the conquest of Sind a deputation of Rralimans 
waited on Muhammad Qasim. Muhammad Qasim received 
them with great respect. The Brahmans made this repre- 
sention to him that in accordance with the Hindu tradition 
and practice they should be given in the kingdom a position 
higher than that of other communities. Muhammad Qasim 

_ 


* “ Arab aur Hind ke Taalnqat," by Sulaiman Nadvi, p. 194 . 
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after ascertaining its truth accepted their demands and ap¬ 
pointed them to all higher posts and offices.” * 

This is the t hird incident: 

“The Arab Amir g(.t it j.-roclaimed that these who 
wished to be converted to Islam might do so and be our 
brothers, and those who wished to stick to their rel^on 
might do so and pay poll-tax. Thcj*efore some people accept¬ 
ed Islam and some remained attachwl to their old re¬ 
ligion. ” t 

Chach-nama contains the Mlowitig: 

“Those of them tLat had turned Musalmans got exempt¬ 
ed from poll-tax and slavery, and those who stuck to their 
religion were split up into tlu’ee divisions: (1) Highest class, 
that is, the wealthy section, (2' Middle class, and (3) low 
class. They were respectively charged 48 dirhams, 24 dirhams, 
and 12 dirhams. ITiose who accepted Islam were exempted 
from tliis and those who adhei*ed to their ancestral religion 
|)aid poll-tax, but they were not deprived of their estates and 
property, and were allowed to retain them.” 

“.The modem equivalent of one dirham cannot be more 
than three and a lialf annas. Thus calculated, the rich must 
liave paid an annual tax of Rs. 10. the middle class five, 
and the poor rupees two and annas eight. And naturally, 
according to established tradition, women, children, aged 
people, priests an4,..^ther religious servants, and those in¬ 
capacitated ]>eople tan^ot earn must have been exempt¬ 
ed. And Musalmans had to pay instead of poll-tax, two 
and a half per cent. Zakat. The Musalmans might ha\'c 


♦ Ibid., p, 200. 
t Ibid. 
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been charged one-tenth of their land iiroduce and non-Mus¬ 
lims their normal rent. There was no other tax besides 
these in the kingdom of the Arabs.” * 

The fourth incident is this : 

" Wlien the people of Brahmanabad implored Muham¬ 
mad bin Qasim to grant them freedom of worship, he refer¬ 
red the matter to Haj.jaj, who sent the following reply: 

‘As they have made submission and agreed to pay taxes 
to the Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required from 
them. They have been taken imder our protection, and we 
cannot in any way stretch out our hands upon tlieir lives 
or property. Permission is given thejn to worshi]) their 
gods. Nobody must be forbidden or prevented from follow¬ 
ing his own religion. They live in their houses in whatever 
manner they like. ’ ” + 

Tlie Arab administration of Sindh has been favourably 
noticed by historians for its religious toleration, one of 
them describing it as “a shining cxamjde of moderation and 
religious tolerance.” And we have seen that in its treat¬ 
ment of other religions, India was even more tolerant than 
the Arabs. It w< s not in religious tolerance alone 
but in various other aspects of life that India in this period 
rej:resented a higher stage of development, not to Arabs 
alone, but also to the countries that had already come under 
their domination. As a consequence, the first contacts of 
Islam with India produced a profound influence on its later 
growth and history. 


* Ibid., p. 202. ♦ 

t “ The History of Medieval India," by Ishwari Prasad, p. 
52, 63. 
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Indian Civilization Higher than That 
OF THE Arabs. 

-It ™y b« conceded at once that the Arab eonqu^ of 
Sindh, Irom the lolitical p-inl of view, was an inMgndicant 

event in the history of Islam. But the effo ’ts of this con¬ 
quest u]mn Muslim culture were pro.'bund and far-reacliiog. 
TThcn the Arabs came to India, they wore astonished at the 
superiority of the civilization which they f. und in the coun¬ 
try. The sublimity of Hindu ifhih sophical ideas and the 
richness and versatility of Hindu intelleot were a strange 
revelation to them. The cardinal doctrine ot Muslim theo¬ 
logy, that there is one God, was already known to the 
Hindu saints and philosophers, and they found that in the 
nobler arts, which enhance the dignity of man, the Hi dus 
far excelled them. The Indian musician, the mason, and 
the painter were as much admired by the Arabs as the 
philosopher and the man of learning. Tabari writes that 
Khalifa Harun once sent for an Indian physician to cure 
him of an obstinat e and painful disease. Tlie physician suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring his patient to health and was allowed to 
return to India in safety. The Arabs learnt from the Hin¬ 
dus a great deal in the practical art of administration, and 
the employment of Brahman.officials on a large seal was 
due to their better knowledge, experience, and fitness for 
discharging efficiently the duties of administration. Muslim 
historians are apt to forget or minimise the debt which the 
Saracenic civilizaton owed to Indo-Aryan culture. A great 
many of the elements of Arabian culture, which afterwards 
had such a marvellous effect upon European civilization, 
were borrowed from India. India, then, stood on a much 
higher intellectual plane, and the Arab scholars sat at the 
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feet of Buddhist luonlis and Brahman pandits to learn 
philosophy, astronomy, inathe:nati3S, medicine, chemistry, 
and other subjects of study. The court at Baghdad extended 
i!:s patronage to Indian scholarship, and during the Khilalat 
of Mansur (753-774 A. D.; Ai*ab scholars went from 
India to Baghdad who carried with them two books, the 
“ Brahma Siddhanta ” of Brahuiagup’a a ;d his “Khanda- 
Khadvaka. ” These works were translated bv Alfajoari into 
Arabic with the help of Indi in s -holars. It was from them 
that th e Arabs learnt the first prin -iples of scientific as¬ 
tronomy. The cause of Hi 'du learning received much 
('ncouragement from the ministerial family of Barmaks 
diiring the Kliilafat of Harun (786-808 A. D.) Though the 
Barmaks had been oomerted to Islam, they never felt enthu¬ 
siastic about it, and prompted by their Hindu inclinalicns, 
they sent scholars tc India to study medicine, astrology, 
pharmacol .gy, and other sciences. They invited Hindu sell 'lars 
to Baghdad and app dated the.n as the chief physicians of 
their hospitals and asked them to translate from Sanskrit 
into Arabic works on medicine, pliilosopliy, toxicology, astro¬ 
logy, and other subjects. But it must be admitted that the 
Muslims soon secularised the learning they had borrowed 
from India, and presented it to the European world in a 
new garb, wliicb was perhaps nnu'e acceptable to the 
European mmd. When the Kbilafat of Baghdad lost its 
importance after the extinction of the Abbasid dynasty at 
the hands of Halagu, the Arab governors of Sindh became 
practically independent. The cultural connection was brok¬ 
en, and the Arabian scholars no longer in contact with In¬ 
dian savants, turned to the study of Hellenic art, literatui^, 
philosophy and science. There is ample reason to endorse 
Havell’s riew that ‘it was India, not Greece, that taught 
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Islam in the i.npressionable years of its youth, formed its 
philosophy aud esoteric religious ideals, and inspired its 
most characteristic expression in literature, art and archi¬ 
tecture.” * 


Attempts at Eablt Synthesis. 

The quotation abcn e shows the intimate nature of the rela¬ 
tionship which existed between Islam and India for centuries 
at a time when she was altogether free from Muslim political 
dominance, and it reveals and it reveals the deep sjoithesis of 
religious thought and culture which began to grow so early 
between Islam and Hinduism. The remarkable tolerance for 
other faiths which existed in India and which the Arabs also 
exhibited to such a degree was a most uncommon feature 
for this age. Nothing shows a greater affinity between the 
Hindu and the Islamic religions and cultures than their tol¬ 
erance in matters of rel^ion when religious persecution of 
the most narrow and brutal type was a normal feature of 
the times elsewhere. Of the many wrong impressions pre¬ 
vailing at present one which is the most fruitful source of 
bitterness and ill-will is the impression that Islam is inher¬ 
ently bigoted and intolerant. But history shows that in its 
earlier stages Islam was extremely tolerant. As its spiritual 
life got gradually overwhelmed by its political successes, 
priest-craft and king-craft got the upper hand and introduc¬ 
ed much intolerance and persecution where originally very 
little existed. As a fact, intolerance, to some extent, seems 
inherent in every religious system, though it may assume 
different forms in different religions and may be indulged 


* ** History of Medieval India," by Ishwari Prasad, pp. 59-61, 
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in to R greatOT ot lesser degree. But history does not seem 
to Justify us in giving a major share of it to Islam. On the 
contrary, we find that, for its age, as a political power, Islam 
heliaved as tolerantly as any other religion, and in some 
cases much more tolerantly in dealing with peoples with 
who^n it caine in contact at the outset of its career. The 
th(M>i*y tlmt Islam has spread by the sword lias been canvass¬ 
ed so widely and so persistently that for the a\ erage Indian 
mind this proposition has become almost an axiom. And 
as this tlieory is responsible for much misunderstanding and 
gives its edge to the Ilindu-Muslitn problem to-day, we pro¬ 
pose to give a few illustrations which may help us to see 
things in a truer perspective. 

Toleration in Islam Contrasted with That in 
Othrr Paiths. 

liot us take Christianity. The Christian Church, till 
(piite recently, tolerated no liberty of conscience within its 
jurisdiction. Harsh and cruel to other faiths, it never spared 
its own protestants and dissenters. At the period under 
discussion, so relentless was its spirit of persecution that it 
alienated vast sections of its Christian subjects to such an 
extent that when Islam emerged from Arabia and went as a 
conqueror to Christian territories, it was eveiy where hailed 
as a deliverer by the Christian populations. Examples of 
this can be quoted from almost every poimtry under Christian 
rnle, but the following will be suflRcient to illustrate our 
point of view; 

” The people of Emessa closed tlje gates pf their city 
against the army of Heraclius and told the Muslims tlftit 
they preferred their government and justice to the injustice 
and oppreesion of the Greeks. 

4 
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“Such was the state of feeling in Sp‘ia during the oam-> 
paign of 63;i-9 in which the Arabs giadually drove the 
E.omau army out of the province. And M'hen Pamasous, in 
G37, set the example of mahing terms with the Arabs, and 
thus secured immunity from plunder, and other favourable 
conditions, the rest of the cities of Svrm were not slow to 
follow. Emessa, Arethusa, llieropolis, and other towns 
cnteivd into treaties whereby they became tributary to the 
Arabs. Even th^ patriarch of Jerusalem surrendered the 
city on similar terms. ” * 

The facts of the surrender of Jerusalein are thus stated 
bv the same wTiter: 

t 

“ When Jenisalem submitted to the Caliph Umar the 
following conditions were drawn u}) : ‘ In the name of God, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate. The following are the 
terms of capitulation, which I, Umar, the servant of God, 
the Commander of the Faitliful, grant to the people of 
Jerusalem. I grant them security for their li- es, their 
possessions, and their children, their churches, their cro's-cs, 
and all that appertains to them in their integrity, and their 
lands, and to all of them their religion. Thdr churches 
therein shall not be impoverishod, nor destroyed, nor injured 
from among them, nnther their endowments, nor their 
dignity; and not a thing of their property; neither shall the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem be exposed to violence in following 
their religion; nor shall one of them be injured.’ A tribute 
was imposed upon them of five dinars for the rich, four for 
the middle class, and thr^e for the poor. In company with 
the Patriarch, Umar visited the holy places, and it is said 


* “ The Pi-eaching of Islam," by T. W. Arnold, p. 49. 
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while they wevi in the Church of the Resurrection, as it 
was the appointed hour of prayer, the Patriarch bade the 
Caliph offer his prayers there, but he thoughtfully refused, 
saying that if he were to do so, his followers might after¬ 
wards claim it as a place of Muslim worship. ” * 

We will give onlj^ oue more example from Turkish rule 
in, the l7th Century which will show that the character of 
Muslim tolerance and Christian intolerance continued to be 
the same up to that time. 

“ But if we except the ti’ibute of the children, to w'hich 
the conquered Greeks seem to have submitted with so little 
show of resistance, and Avhich owed its abolition, not to any 
revolt or insurrection against its continuance but to the in¬ 
crease of the Turkish population and of the number of the 
renegades ]who Avere constantly entering the Sultan’s service, 
the treatment of their Christian subjects by the Ottoman 
empterors—^at least for two centniues after tb ir co iquest of 
Greece—exhibits a toleration such as was at that time quite 
unknown in the rest of Europe. The Calvinists of Hungary 
and Transylvania, and the Unitarians of the latter country, 
long preferred to submit to thA Turks rather tlian fall into 
the hands of thi fanatical house of Hapsburg; and the Pro¬ 
testants of Silesia looked A\dth longing eyes towards Turkey, 
and would gladly have purchased religious freedom at the 
price of submission to the Muslim rule. It was to Turkey, 
that the persecut-'d Spanish Jews fled for refuge in enor¬ 
mous numbers at the end of the fifteenth century, and the 
Cossacks, who belonged to the sect of the old Believers and 

were persecuted by the Russian State Church, found in the 

• 


♦ “ The Preaching of Islam, ” by T, W. Arnold, p. 51. 
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dominions of the Sultan tho toleration which their Cbristdua 
bretbr.'B denied them. Well might Macarius, Patriapch of 
Antioch in the seventeentli century, congratulate himself 
tvhen he sew the fearful atrocities that the Catholic Poles 
inflicted on the Eussians of tlie Orthodox Eastern Church ; 

‘“We all wept much over tlie thousands of martyrs who 
were killed by those impious wrctchos, the enemies of the 
faith, in these; forty or fifty years. The number probably 
amounted to seventy or eighty thousand souls. O you in¬ 
fidels! 0 you monsters of impurity! 0 you hearts of stone! 

hat had the nuns and women done ? Wliat the girls and boys 
a id infant children, that you should murder them ? . . And 
why do r pronounce them the Poles accursed ? Eocause they 
have-shown themselves more debased and wicked than the 
corrapt womhippei-s of idols, by their cruel treatment of 
Cihristians thinking to aliolish the i ery name of Orthodox. God 
peqietuatcthe empire of the Tm'ks for ever and e\ er; foi-tliey 
take their impost,* and enter into no account of religkm' 


* NATURE OF THE JIZIA 

The capitation tax whicb the non-Muslims had to paV not 
in its nature a measure of pereecution. 

‘‘This tax was not imposed on the Christains, as some Would have 
us think, as a jienalty for their refusal to accept the M'oslim faith, 
ut was paid by thorn in common with the other dhimmis w ttoa-MnS- 
liia subjects of the State whose religion precluded them fi-om swvin^ 

in the army m return for the protection secured fw them by the arras 
of the Musalmaiis. 

. . Auditis very noticeable tliat when any Christian people 

served in the Muslim army, they were exempted from the payment 
of this tax. , . , " *' 
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be their subjects Christians or Nazarenes. .Tews or Pamavi- 
tans. ” * 


We find similar instances of the remission of jizyah in the 
case of Christians who served in the army or navy under the Tur¬ 
kish rule. . . 

“ . . .On the other hand, when the Egyptian peasants, although 
Muslim in faith, were made exempt from military service, a tax was 
imposed upon them as on the Cliristians in lieu thereof. . 

‘‘. . . But, instead of .Tizyah, the convert had now to pay the 

legal alms, zakat, annually levied on most kinds of moveable and 
immovable property. "... (“ The Preaching of Islam, ” by 
T. W. Arnold, pp. 54^7.) 

The rates of Jizyah fixed by the early conqueroi’S were not uni- 
ibrm and the great Muslim doctors, Abu Hanifah and Malik, are not 
in agreement on some of the less important details; the following 
facts taken from the Kitabu-l-Kharaj, drawn up by Abu Yusuf at 
the request of Harun-ur-Rashid (A. D. 786-809) may be taken as gene¬ 
rally representative of Muhammadan procedure under the Caliphate. 
The ricli were to pay 48 dirhams a years, the middle classes 24, while 
from the poor, i e., the field-labourers and artisans, only 12 dirhams 
were taken. This tax could be jmid in kind if desired ; cattle, mer- 
eliandise, household effects, even needles were to be accepted in lion 
of .specie, but not pigs, wine, or deml animals. The tax was to laj 
levied only on able-bodied males^ and not on women or children. 
The poor who were dependent for their livelihood on alms and the 
aged poor who were incapable of work were also specially exempted, 
ns also the blind, the lame, the incurables and tbe insane, unless they 
happened to be men of w’calth ; this same condition applied to priests 
and monks who were exempt if dependent on the aims of the rich but 
had to pay if they were well-to-do and lived in comfort The collect- 
ws &£ the Jizyah were particularly instructed to show leniency and 
»)fi«iii from all harsh treatment or the inffiction of corporal ptAish- 
ment in case of aton-paymmit. 

• « The PijeaoJung of Islam," by I. W. Araold. 
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Let US now to turn Persia. Here we find Zoroastrianism 
equally intolerant. 

“The Zoroastrian priests had acijuired an enormous in- 
Auenee iu the State; they were wcll-ni"h all-powerful in the 
councils of the king and arrogated to the:uselvcs a very 
large share in the civil administration. They took advantage 
of their position to persecute all those religious bodies—^and 
they were many—that dissented from them. Besides the 
numerous adherents of older forms of the Persian religion, 
there were Christians, Jews, Sabeans and numerous sects in 
which the speculations of Gnostics, Manichcans and Buddhists 
found expression. In all of these, pemecution had stirred 
up feelings of bitter hatred against the established religion 
and the dynasty that supported its oppression, and so caused 
the Arab con jiuest to appear in the light of a deliverance. 
The followers of all these varied forms of faith could brcatlie 
again under a rule that granted them religious freedom 
and exemption from military service, on payment of a light 
tribute. For the Muslim law granted toleration and the 
right of paying jiinyah not only to the Christians and Jew.s, 
but to Zoroastrians and Sabeans, to worshippers of idols, of 
fire and of stone. It was said that the Prophet himself had 
distinctly given dheotions that the Zoroastiians were to be 
treated exactly like ‘ the people of the book,’ i. e., the Jews 
and Chiistians, and that jizyah might also be taken from 
them in return for protection. ” 

Again, 

“But the Muslim creed was most eagerly welcomed by 
the townsfolk, the industrial classes and the artizans, whose 
occupations made them impure according to the Zoroastrian 
creed, because in the pursuance of thm trade or occupatioius 
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they defiled fire, earth or water, and who thus, outcasts in 
the eyes of the law and treated with scant consideration in 
consequence, embraced with eagerness a creed that made 
them at once freemen and equal in a brotherhood of 
faith.”* 

From Persia Islam entered into India. Here also the 
Arabs were helped by large numbers of inliabihmts wlio 
were discontented with their own people. 

“ Besides these Arab troops, Muhammad Bin Qasim en¬ 
listed under his banner a large number of the discontented 
Jats and Meds who had old accounts to settle with the intol¬ 
erant Hindu Grovemment which had inflicted great humi¬ 
liations upon them. They had been forbidden to ride in 
saddles, wear fine clothes, to uncover the head, and this con¬ 
demnation to the position of mere hewers of wood and draw¬ 
ers of water had embittered animosities to such extent 
that they readily threw in their lot with the foreigner. ” t 

Again, 

“ The people of Multan, merchants, traders, and artizans, 
together with the Jats and Meds of the surrounding country 
whom the native government had persecuted, waited upon 
the conqueror and paid him homage. ” J 

Thus we see that the age was an age of religious 
persecutions, and in that age Islam seemed to be quite an 
exception. At least, it was no worse than other religions. 
We shall also see later on that such intolerance as was 
exhibited by the Indian faiths was rather different in its 

• “ The Preaching of Islam," by T. W. Arnold, p. 177. * 

t “ Medieval India," by Dr. Isbwari Prasad, p. 50. 

f Ibid., p, 53, 
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nature from tliat of other faiths in being a heritage of social 
custom from the past which iaspits of her best endeavours 
India had not been able to shake off. We bare quoted at 
such length because we wish to reoiove a wrong impression 
at the outset, as such impressions stand in the way of a 
dispassionate consideration of historical incidents and prob¬ 
lems. The facts that we have adduced so far go to show 
that the relations of Hindus and Musalmaus in Tndia con¬ 
tinued to be amicable and cordial upto the time of the 
invasions of Mahmud Ghaznavi; that the main cause of this 
coidiality was the tolerant attitude ot the two religions towards 
each other : and that during this period of intinmey religious 
and cultural processes had already come into existence 
which promised to make their life and thought more harmo¬ 
nious. In aieceeding chapters we shall s e how tliis junion 

of two reli pons and cultures acted'and reacted upon the 

various aspects of national life. We shall confine, as far as 
possible, our examination to those developments which 
tended directly to influence the mutual relations of the two 
oommu’iities. 



CHAPTER IT. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

Social and Relioiods Condition op India 
IN THE PllGHTIl CeNTURY. 

In this chapter we will confine ourselves to the considera¬ 
tion of the social problem w'ith which India was faced 
at the time of the advent of Islam in tliis country; and we 
will try to indicate the nature of the contribution of Isham 
towards the solution of that problem. 

During the last years of the Prophet Muhammad and 
the reigns of the fii-st three Klialifas, King Harslia built 
up a great Empire in the north of India oA er the ruins of 
tJie Gupta Empire which Iiad its scat at Pataliputra /'modem 
Patna\ His ambition was to conquer the whole of India, 
but he was checked by Fulakeshi II who made liimself 
sovereign of the southern half of the country. King Harsha 
gave to his great dominion a spell of peace and prosperity. 
He was equally tolerant to Yaidika Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and impartially helped both; with his death in 647 A. D. 
Buddhism began to decline and an ^e of religious anarchy 
set in when various old and new religions began to fight for 
mastery. 

“Anandagiri, in his ‘Shankara-Dlgvijaya’has drawn a 
graphic picture of the religious condition of India, in the eighth 
century. He mentions the numerous sects that sprang »ito 
existence and inculcated the worship of all kinds of gods 
from the noblest and highest to the most repulsive deities, 
taking delight in drunken oi^es and grotesque rites. Tlie 

5 
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leaders of riMil sects cited the autbority of the Tedas in 
support of their doctrines and pcactiees, and wished to o\ er- 
power one another. Some worshipped Shiva, while others 
woi'shipped the fire, Ganesh, the Sun, Jihaimva and Mattari, 
Elartika, the god of love, Yama, the god of death, Yaruna, 
sky, water, snakes, ghosts, etc., and acted according to their 
own inclinations. Udayana, by his relentless crusades'against 
lluddhism, had prepared the way for Shankara's vigorous 
onslaughts. ” * 

“All these religions, or rather sects, de’ived their autho¬ 
rity from tli3 Vedas, and consequently all were indissolubly 
bound up with the existing caste system, for at tluit period 
it was practically universally, though wrongly, believed that 
such hereditary caste was sanctioned by the Vedas. Also 
all of them were remarkably tolerant towards each other 
except on occasions of heat and controversy. 

“ Buddhism and Hinduism flourished side by side and 
Jainism too. In the same kingdom, in the same city, in the 
same family even, Hindus, Jains and Buddhists lived peace¬ 
ably, amicably holding discussions without embitterment 
on the most abstruse questions of man and god. If the father 
was a devotee of Shiva, the son was a devotee of Buddha, 
and the same man in liis own life might change his religion 
without causing distmbance either in the family or the 
society.” t 

Besides, as in the case of Islam, they were tolerant and 
at times even indulgent to other religions. But while so 


• “ History of Medieval India, ” by Isbwari Prasad, pp. xi, xii. 
t “ History of 'Medieval Hindn India," by C. V. Vaidya, voL 
i. p. 100. 
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tolerant to eaoli other and also to outside religions, they 
were very intolerant in tiieir treatment of the Shudras 
and other lower castes. The Shudras were shut out &om 
all religious knowledge and practices. The current re¬ 
cension of the Code of Manu contains many penal pro¬ 
visions against them which seem unbelievable to modem 
minds. Along with the higher knowledge, the Shudras 
were shut out from the political life of their ocmntry 
also. 

“ Particular persons of the three higher castes, Brah¬ 
mins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas did take some interest in 
politics, being soldiers and officials, but the generality of 
the people, being Shudra, was debarred from all partici¬ 
pation in political activities. ” * 

In addition to this general exclusion from all the 
higher spheres of life they were subjected in various ways 
to many hardships and humiliations as we saw in the case 
of the Meds and Jats of Sindh. No wonder that large 
sections of the children of the soil were discontented with 
their lot and considered their lives miserable. When we 
descend to still lower strata of Indian society we find a 
population almost as numerous as the Shudras themselves, 
existing altogether outside the pale of Hindu civilization 
and society. The Shudras were only debarred from all 
near participation in the political and |religious life ; but 
these classes were rigorously excluded from even all social 
intercourse and contact at any point with the bigbAr 
castes. The Shudras were almost as high above these un- 
_ 

• “ History of Medieval Hindu India, " by C. V. Vaidya, vol, i, 

p.121. 
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fortunate outcasts of society as the Brahman • were abore 
the Shudras. Such "was the rigour of their exclusion that 
in some cases even their shadows had become contam¬ 
inating to the Brahmans and some of these unfortunates 
had to shriek from a distance to give notice of their pres¬ 
ence when they saw a Imman being aiiproaching. It was 
a strange anomaly that such inhuman intolerance and 
persecutiou should have existed in the Hindu society 
which even in those days was pre-eminent for its intellect¬ 
ual power, and spiritual and moral fervour. But some¬ 
how the oouventi: n and practice had become too deeply 
rooted in the body pfditic to be easily eradicated. 

In Buddhism India’s s >iil had risen against this in¬ 
human system and shaken it to its foundations. But the 
relentless logic and the cold moi*al severity, the ascetic 
renunciation of Buddhism, and its refusal to take any aid 
from the mystic and emotional side of human nature, 
made its scheme of life too high for its ago and too dry 
^d unattractive for the emotional culture of India. In 
its later ^ form of Mahayana it could not compete with 
the ancient faiths of the Land. The image of Buddha 
could not evoke the same feeliiigs of awe and reverence 
which the images of Shiva, Vishnu and other ancient gods 
evoked. Besides, the new sacerdotal class which grew 
up within and iin})os(id itself oti Buddhism gradually be¬ 
came very avaricious, superstitions and immoral. Conse¬ 
quently Buddhism lost its hold on the people. It was 
almost sinking under its own weight when Brahmanism, 
taking advantege of its weakness, delivered against it its 
final blows. The ICshattriyas and other higher castes also 
co-operated because the upheaval in the lower castes which 
Buddhism had greatly helped was antagonistic to their in¬ 
terests and undermined their sochil monopoly and in¬ 
fluence. This powerful combination of the most organized 
and resouroeliil sections of society wiped Buddhism out of 
lodm and, side by side, gi^ually crushed the rebellion 
against the established social order which Buddhism had 
inaugurated. 
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I'hb Afpearancb op Islam. 


When this struggle between Buddhism and Brahman¬ 
ism was going on Islam made its appearance in India. 
Like the other religions with historical beginnings, it 
arose essentially as a spiritual movement meant to^ raise 
the believers morally and socially. But agai^ as in the 
case of the other religions, it became unavoi^bly con¬ 
nected with politics; and this very much obscured ite real 
nature and aspirations. It knew nothing of great religious 
dogmas and complicated systems of transcendental philo¬ 
sophy at first. Its simple message was : “ God is one ; 
so, as His humble servants and creatures, we are all 
brothers. Let us then live like brothers and worship 
Him. ” This message directly or indirectly is the mes¬ 
sage of every religion, but the sjjeoiality of Islam lay 
in the fact that its followers somehow or other; succeeded 
in embodying this message in their social system to a 
greater extent than the followers of other religions. Con¬ 
sequently at the psychological moment when it came into 
India this peculiarity naturally acted on the mind of the 
lower classes of India as a very strong recommendation. 
Their minds were in a state of ferment and the hand of 
the ancient social tyranny was falling more heavily upon 
them because of their rebellion. Besides, the desire to be 
free must have been seeking some avenue for expression, 
and this was provided by the social system of the new 
religion. 


This mostly accounts for the great success which Islam 
seems to have met on its arrival in India. It was not 
spread by the sword of the invader but by the indigenous 
caste tyranny. It satisfied the social yearnings of vast 
sections of In^’s populations which were stru^ling to be 
fr^ from that tyranny. Besides, it could not have met^ 
with the opposition which drove Buddhism out of India. 
The_ higher castes dreaded the intrusion of their lower 
sections into their own social preserves. It did not at all 
matter to them if these classes accepted another religion 
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and became a part of another social system. * In &ot, 
the presence of aviother system, outside their own social 
economy, which could absorb these classes, might well 
have seemed to them to be even an advant^^ as it would 
remove a pressure and a potential danger &om their 
midst. 


There is another aspect. 

As we have siien, socially at this period os ever before, 
[ India was a collection of castes differentiated from each 
other by sectarian creeds and customs. But these smaller 
and bigger groups had not developed that collective con¬ 
sciousness which is implied in the present-day communal- 
ism. There was a unity in the people as a whole, no 
doubt; but it was a somewhat vague, broad, loose socio-re¬ 
ligious unity, the effective and active strength of which 
was beginning to decay in direct proportion to the growth 
of rigidity in the caste system. The higher castes 
were linked leather by common cultural ties 
and collaborated with each other without any collec¬ 
tive communal bias or feeling in the economic and 
political upbuild of society. The lower castes hung 


* What of those far past times, this feeling prevails even to-day 
among the orthodox. Only the other day an old Bengali Pandit 
was heard to say, “ A-harjan jachche, " at a bathing ghat of the 
Ganga in Bmiares, whwi a young man tried to oonvinoe him that 
Hinduism was losing followers becanse of these caste tyrannies. 

** A-barjsn J4ehehe means ** Rubbish is going sway. 
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loosely about without much organic relationship with the 
higher, almost outside the pale of Hindu religion or civiliza¬ 
tion. And though various regions were well demarcated 
one from the other in language, dress, food, and minor details 
of life, yet territorial predilections and conceptions in their 
present Western form found no place in the Indian life of 
those days. Consequently, along with social exclusiveness 
of a particular type, no recial or territorial barriers existed 
anywhere in the country. In fact, the caste life of Ind^a 
made the growth of such barriers impossible. In a society 
so constituted every one who lived h’s own life without in¬ 
terfering with the exclusive side of liis noighbour’s life was 
welcome. Neither could the change of faith by groups or 
by individuals, as it was in those days, bring about any 
serious consequences or misunderstandings, for such secess'on 
left the life of the parent group intact and gave liberty to 
thes eceding group to live its own life. It was this aspect 
of Indian life which made the super-imposition of a collec¬ 
tive communal consciousness impossible. The phenomenon 
of the increase or decrease in the number of a group was 
inconsequential, for very little communal rivalry in its 
present form existed in the economic and political concerns 
of life. 

The weight which attaches to numbers in politically 
competii^ groups is largely a g ft of present-day democracy 
and representative institutions. The present collective con- 
so'ousneas existing in the followers of the two rel%ions which 
makes each feel as a separate entity with separate political 
and economic interests, was not yet bom, because both could 
and did co-operate together in the highest concerns of Iffe 
and there was no third party intervening between the two 
to rouse suspioians and foment disunion. 
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Thus, five from bitterness and fiction and also from 
those social restrictions to which the Jower classes were 
sub ect, Islam could carry on its mission unfettered in every 
stratum of Indian Society. Intlirectly the proximity of a 
social system so completely free from all caste barriers and 
indefensible ‘ touch-me-notism ’ would naturally act as a 
great warning and stimulus to rouse the Hindu intellect and 
conscience to the great enormities of their social life. Bud¬ 
dhism had already greatly sapped the intellectual and moral 
foundations of this system. Though Shankara himself did 
not throw his great weight against it, yet almost all the 
great reformers who came after him denounced it as bein' 
irrational and against the real principles of the Vedic reli¬ 
gion. In proportion to their success these preachings in¬ 
directly raised the prestige of Islam in the eyes of the 
common people and added to its success. The tragic im¬ 
mobility of the Hindu system and its failure to respond to the 
call of its own reformers continued to increase the numbers 
of converts to Islam. Islam satisfied a crying need of the 
social system which Hinduism continued to neglect and 
whose satisfaction was essential in the wider interests of 
nationalism and humanity. 

Its Social Work 

The real nature of the social work of Islam'^in Tudia baa 
been much obscured on account of its being mixed up with 
politics and with the * odium theologicum’ of the|leam^ Acts 
nf intolerance and persecution perpetrated through bigotry 
and pride of power or policy by some Muslim rulers and 
exaggerated accounts of them in our histories have raised 
strong feelings and created the impression that Islam has 
spread by compulsion oi other unfair means. We have seen 
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ill tho last chapter that such a view is one^ded and greatly 
misleading. Moreover, present-day knowledge of sociology 
and psychology has put this fact beyond contention that no 
religion can live long or spread on a large scale through 
fraud or compulsion, and that the one and basic reason for 
the success of a faith is that it satisfies the social and psy¬ 
chological needs of a people. “ We know by this time, 
that whatever may bo the temporary effect of illusion, re¬ 
ligions live and spread by the truth at their core.” * In fact, 
the only criterion to judge of the true nature of such move¬ 
ments and the real causes of their success is the utility they 
possess for the people among whom they are found to grow 
and prosper. And we must judge of this utility from the 
human and the natural point of view. Thus judged, it will 
appear that the service which Islam has done to its adopted 
mother in the social sphere has, in the main, been construc¬ 
tive. We must recognize that so long as caste-barriers and 
a pars "cut d class exist in India in such vast numbers, and 
Hinduism fails to remove these barriers and to give that 
class a reasonable place of equal opportunity in its religious, 
cultural, and social economy, the utility of Islam for ^dia 
will not be exhausted. 

The advantages Islam holds out to such classes as the 
Ivoris and Chamars, who stand at the lowest level of Hindu 
society, and the deliverance which conversion to Islam brings 
them, may be best understood from the following ^ssage 
descriptive of their social condition as Hindus : ** The loWi st 
depth of misery and degradation is reached by the Eoris and 

* J. Estlin Carpenter, The Place of Christianity among the 
Religions of the Woarld." 


6 
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Oliftmars, the wt^avers a&d leatheiscutters to the mtt. Many 
of these in the northern districts arc actually bondslaves, 
having hardly ever the spirit to avail themselves of the rem¬ 
edy offei*ed by oiir courts and descend with their child- 
dren from generation to generation as the value of an old 
purchase. They hold the plough for the Brahman or Chhat- 
tri master, whose pride of caste forbids him to touch it and 
live with the pigs, less unclean than themselves, in separate 
quarters apart from the rest of the village. Always on the 
verge of starvation, their lean, black and ill-formed figures, 
their stupid faces and th'*ir repulsively filthy habits reflect 
.the wr\*tched d stiny which condemns th* m to be lower than 
the beasts among their fellow-m?n, and y(t that they arc far 
from incapable of improvement is ]»rovcd by the active and 
useful stable servants drawn from among them who receive 
good pay and live well under European masters. A change 
of religi<m is the only means of escape open to them, and 
they have little reason to be faithful to their present cre<<d. 

'* ft is this absence of class prejudice which constitutes 
the x’eal strength of Islam in India and enaldes it to win 
so many converts from Hinduism. . . ” * 

Our histories do not present the problem from this point 
of view'. They generally content themselves with making 
dark su^estions about wholesale conversions and religious 
persecutions which only tend to cloud the real issue and 
mak'^ it diCQouit for us to grasp the real causes of the 
success of the movem 'ut. 

Take for example Bengal. 


* ** The Preaching of Islam," bv T. W. Aradd, pp. 29^ MCL 
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“ Heie Islam met witii uo consolidated i‘e%ions system 
to bar its prc^ess, as in the north-west of India, where 
the Muhammadan invaders found Brahmanism full of 
fresh life and vigour after its triumphant stn^^gle with 
Buddhism; where, inspite of persecutions, its influence 
was an inspiring force in the opposition offered by the 
Hindus, and retained its hold on them in the hour of their 
deepest distress and degradation. But in Bengal the Mus¬ 
lim missionaries were welcomed with open arms by the 
aborigines and the low castes on the very outskirts of Hin¬ 
duism, despised and condemn'd by their proud Aryim 
rulers. To these poor people, fishermen, hunters, and low- 
caste tillers of the soil, Islam came as a revelation from 
on high. It was the creed of the ruling race, its mission¬ 
aries were men of zeal who brought the Gospel of the 
unity of God and the equality of men in .sight to a des¬ 
pised and neglected population. The initiatory rite ren¬ 
dered relapse impossible, and made the proselyte and his 
posterity true believers for ever. In this way, Islam set¬ 
tled down on the richest alluvial province of India, the 
province which was capable of supporting the most lupid 
and densest increase of population. Compulsory conver¬ 
sions are occasionally recorded. But it was not to force 
that Islam owed its permanent success in Lower Bengal. 
It appealed to the people, and it derived the great mass 
of its converts from the poor. It brought in a higher con¬ 
ception of God, and a nobler idea of the brotherhood of 
man. It offered to the teeming low castes of Bengal, who 
had sat for ages abject on the outermost pale of the Hindu 
community, a free entrance into a new social organisatio^.” * 


* ** The Pretkobiog of " by T. W. AmoU, 229,330. 
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Again, 

• “In Bengal, for example, the weavers of cotton piece 
goods, who are looked down upon as rile by their Hindu 
co-religionists, embrace Islam in large numbers, to escape 
from the low position to which they are otherwise degraded. 

“Of the 19 millions of Muhammadans in Bengal not 
more than 26,001 belong to what is known in Bengal as the 
Bhadralog class.” * 

At pre^nt there are about ten million Muslims of the 
weaver class in India who are actually employed in the 
profession of weaving. About double this number, who 
belong to this class or caste, are working in other def art- 
ments of life, and some are distii^uishing themselves as 
political leaders, administrators, legislators, etc. These 
facts give us some idea of the real nature of the problem 
and of the great national loss involved in the exclusion of 
the lower classes from equal opportunities of development. 

Islam Essentiallt a So( ial Movement, 

It is not by advancing theorh s of conipulsovy conver¬ 
sion but by coolly reflecting on the peculiarity of the two 
social systems and realizing how they supplement each 
other in the national life that the true nature of the prob¬ 
lem can be properly understood and the understanding 
constructively applied. We give below another quotation 
which goes a long way in showing that Islam is essentially 
a social movement, and reveals the measure of its success 
wliich really can be nothing else then the measure of its 


♦ “ The Presebing of Islam, ” by T. W. Arpold, pp, 228-230. 
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sooial utility. In fact, it is not the first propagation of Islam 
that has to he explained hut the permanence with which 
it retains its hold upon the convert and the sweeping na¬ 
ture of its progress in places where no question of any 
political pressure or allurement can ai’ise. 

** And this advance is still active. The imiu’cssion of 
some superficial observers ihat Islam is dying of formalism, 
or is stricken with decay like that heneath which some of 
its greatest historic buildings seem crumbling away, is not 
supported by the indisputable e\idence of its progress amoi^ 
the races of very different origin, history and social organiza¬ 
tion. The Wahabi movement has carried it in triumph 
through half Africa, where some eighty millions out of the 
two hundred occupying the Dark Continent arc now gather- 
exl under its sway. The simplicity and strenu usness of its 
faith, the plainness of its ethical standards, the deep sense 
of brotherhood which it inspires, all niake it a powerful 
agent for good among the negroes who rise above their 
fetishism when they embrace it. But these elements 
operate no loss upon the mingled races of India, where caste 
.disappears before the Mohammedan missionary and the 
traditions of Hinduism fade in the light of Allah’s name. 
The increa^ in the number of Mohammedans far exceeds 
the natural growth of the population. The last census (1901) 
shows an advance of more than five million on the figures 
of ten yea’ s before (1891, 57 million, 1931, nearly 62 J'. In 
China, the rate of progress is believed to be even more rapid. 
In 1892 the Mohammedans w^e estimated at 30 million, 
.tea years later good observers reckon between 30 and 40 
million, chiefly in the North and West. Such is the grow¬ 
ing power , of Islam in the midst of the Conlhoian tradition. 
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Its missionary energy carries it steadily forwards; and nmtiMir 
the State cultus nor the outworn forms of Buddhism can 
prevent its extension. ” * 

In face of a phenomenon so portentous the theory of 

compulsion is altogether inadequate and should be almost 

unthinkable. Canon Isaac Taylor has thus pointed out the 

control difference which makes Islam more successful in its 

mission than Christianitv. 

< 

“ The Christian ideal of the brotherhood of man is the 
highest; but Islam preaches a practical brotherhood—the 
social equality of all Moslems. This is the great bribe 
which Islam offers. The convert is admitted at once to an 
exclusive social caste, he becomes a member of a vast con¬ 
fraternity of 150,000,000. A Christian convert is not 
regarded as a social equal but the Moslem brotherhood is a 
reality. We have overmuch‘dearly beloved brethren* in 
the reading desk but very little ia daily life.** t 

A Suggestion tor the Future | 

If we compare Hinduism with Islam or even with 
Christianity in this respect, we shall find that instead of 
giving any * bribes’ of the nature indicated above, Hinduism 


* "The Place of Christianity among the Religions of the World,” 
by J. E. Carpenter, pp. 75-77. 

t Quoted from the " Life of Mohammed," by Mirza Abnl-Fazl, 
p. 217. 

t All that has be^ written under the heading, " A suggestion for 
the future," presents a purely Hindu view-point which oaanot be 
ritared by a humble believer in Islam like myselfv—Maqlana 2Ssfitrtih 
Mulk. 
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has been doing all in its power to drive its awn children 
into oriier folds. It must either expand its own social 
consciousness or calmly reconcile itself to the process of 
natural attrition. It has deviated from its ancient ideals 
and forgotten its spiritual mission of Aryanizing the world. 
At present it is taking a very narrow view of thai mission. 
But it has vast stores of moral and spiritual energy yet left 
in it and its destiny calls it to remove tbe iniquities of its 
social system and reorganise it on the basis of a brother¬ 
hood wider and more real than that of Islam itself, a bro¬ 
therhood not only of religion but of all humanity. If it 
could cnce make up its mind to rise to tbe heights that are 
potential in it, it would not only emancipate and absorb its 
outcasts but would give to Islam itself as well as all the 
other groat religions an honoured place in its internal 
economy. 

BUnduism can easily rise to these heights by the siinple 
yet fai>rcaching measure of transforming the current mean¬ 
ingless caste system into a system of real social organiza¬ 
tion, by shifting it from the basis of rigid heredity to the 
basis of spontaneous variation in respect of vocational 
temperament. The four castes should be interpreted 
again—as they in ancient times were, there is much 
reason to believe—as (1) the men of knowledge fit for 
the learned professions, (2) the men of action fit for 
the executive profrssiems, (3) the men of (acquisitive) desire, 
fit for the wealth-producing and wealth-managing pro¬ 
fessions, and (4) the (comparatively) inteUectually less evobr 
ed and not educable men of labour, fit only toasi^ iheolticr 
three cl asses in minor capacities. And tiie main ,prizes, 
rewards, or (psychological) luxuries of life, viz., (1) honour. 
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(2) power, (3) wealth, i.e., large personal possessions, especi¬ 
ally artistic, and (4) amusement, and also the main ■ classes 
of means of livelihood, viz., (1) public and private honoraria, 
(2) rents, or'share of produce or income, (.r public salai'ies, 
(3; profits of trade and industry of all kinds, and (4) ample 
wages—those should be partitioned between the four classes. 
This will fit every individual into his appropriate place in so¬ 
ciety, ensure ‘necessaries’ to him, and at the same tint' 
provide an adequate incentive for enterprise and good work 
in the shape of one of the main ‘luxuries,’ the principal 
objects of ambition. 

Such a transmutation of the now wholly reasonless 
centrifugal disruptive caste system into a rational social 
organization of four interdependent and mutually helpful 
vocational classes will enable Muslims, Christians, Jews, 
Parsis, Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs, etc., all to enter 
in^ .those classes without changing, their creeds in any 
wav. 

It will automatically shift interdihing and intermarriage 
from the basis of nominal caste and sub-caste to the basis 
of similarity in personal habits, sympathy in tastes and 
interests, friendship, and parity of temperament. 

There will be freedom for all to intermariy or not ah 
they feel persuaded from within. There will be compul¬ 
sion neither for nor against Untouchability on irrational 
grounds of nominal caste and subcaste will be automatically 
abolished, but will attach instead, to 'unclcanliness, con¬ 
tagious disease, evil personal liabits, and such other 
obvious scientific causes. Beligio-conimunal antagonism 
will disappear, lafe for all will become more elastic 
and sympathetic. All the followers of all the creeds 
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inhabiting this land will grow together side by side, 
rationally and happily, as common members of four great 
natural interdependent occupational guilds, instead of all 
decaying side by side because of perpetual religious anti¬ 
pathies and conflicts. 

“ It is the goal of commerce to organise all the resources 
of the earth for the supply of the wants of mankind; it is 
the goal of science to diffuse one system of knowledge. it is 
the goal of politics to combine all countries in one harmony 
of justice, peace, and progress. Similarly, it is the goal of 
religion to inspire one faith. ” * We may add that it is the 
o'oal of labour to assist in the work of the others. 

A social organization like that indicated above will 
acliieve just this, through its four guilds or classes of the 
men of (acquisitive) desire, its men of knowledge, its men 
of action, and its men of labour. The spreading of^he 
knowledge of essential universal religion as composed of 
the body of truths which are the common core of all the 
religions, will also be the duty of the men of knowledge. 
The helping of all these specialists with unskilled or little- 
skilled labour will be the duty of the men of labour. 

Such a social organization will reconcile Individualism 
with Socialism, ambitious spurs to individual enterprise 
with altruistic inducements to social service, will make 
poffiible a pure and philanthropic as well as experienced 
and talented legislature, a true Swarraj of the higher Swa, 
and will help to solve all human problems. 

_ 9 

* “The Place of Christianity among the Religions of the World," 
p. 113. 
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Such is the high mission of Hinduism, and such the 
way in which it may h3 fulfilled, all in accord with its 
hest and most ancient genius and traditions too, if only the 
Hindu mind will turn to them. 

Islam also can successfully do her share in this mission 
if it earnestly tries ti understand why it has appealed 
mostly only to the masses in India, why its mundane glories 
have decayed in the countries where it established great 
kingdoms and empires, whether the establishment of such 
kingdoms and empires was in accordance with its principles, 
aiid if 8% to what extent and under what limitations; and 
why it has developed a priesthood despite its principles 
wliich are against any such priestly class. It should find 
answers to these questions, and having found them should 
modify its current customs and practices in accordance with 
them. 

Hindus and Muslims should b'th realize that the real 
ultimate cause of all communal tension is the exaggeration 
of non-essentials in the religions. If there is any way where¬ 
by in the present conditions of life the religious, moral, 
and political practice of the people can be reformed, it is 
the inculcation far and wide of the fundamental truth that 
true Self-government is Government by the higher Self in 
all departments of life. The mission of India is to incmv 
porate this truth in its institutions and to establidia real smd 
nnivei’sal human brotherhood on its basis. If her religioiis 
fail to co-operate with her in this missioB th^ will do so at 
their peril. 
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THE POUTICAL PROBLEM. 

Political Diswteg ration after the Death of 
Harsha. 

The period of ludian hisioiy which bt“gau after the 
reign of Harsha is marked by the political confusion and 
disiategratiou which usually follows in the w^ake of the fall 
of every great Empire. It is an era of small stat *s, though 
these were often much bigger than many of the states of 
modern Em’ope. Aft"r the death of Harsha in 647 A. D. 
right upto 1000 A. D. the political confusion grew' from bad 
to worse, and no person or dynasty of any eminence arose 
who or which, by political prowess and ascendency, could 
bring about that unity and int'^ation which the Empire 
of the Guptas and then that of Harsha had given to India. 
At this tim^^, as remarked by Dr. Ishwari Pittsad, “ w'hat 
India lacked was political unity and social solidarity'. 
Her leaders counted by hundreds; her energy was frittered 
away in petty squabbles betweou the various shit‘s. She 
may correctly be described during this period as a gef)- 
graphical expression. ” 

Huw' to make this geographical expression a political 
reality was the groat problem of India, and the immensity 
of the problem can be conceived from the &ct that India 
is not a district or a province but a whole continent having 
for its population oue>fifth of the human race. The Jko' 
cess which Inings about the gradual fusion of small tari- 
tnrial units into bigger ones, of principalities into kugdoms. 
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flpiid kingdoms into Empires, lias so far in history been in¬ 
variably a series of wars and conquests, and as invariably 
these wars and conquests have been attended with much 
destruction and misery. In the initial stages the numbers 
of these wars are as numerous as the numbers of conflicting 
political units, but gradually as these smaller groups are 
absorbed in bigger ones the number of wars comparatively 
lessens, and greater security and uniformity are established 
in the life of these bi^er groups. Thus the process of in¬ 
tegration goes on, the bi^r groups merg’ng into still 
bigger ones or being co-ordinated with them into some 
sort of a stable political un'on, till a paramount power is 
evolved strong enough and organized enough to consol’datc 
and maintain this unity for some time. Porsome t’me 
only—for, as h'story shows only too plainly, these most 
painful blood-cemented integrations are invariably followed, 
before very long, by disintegration. Empires are formed, 
with vast slaughter, out of small stat'’s, only to break up 
again into small states, in one or two or three generations. 
It is a problem of immense practical importance now in 
1 olitioal science and art, what the I'm’ts of the unitary 
state should be for the purposes of permanent as well as 
effective administration; on what principles states should be 
federated; and whether the overlordship could reside effec¬ 
tively in a body like the League of Nations. But such prob¬ 
lems and view-points were unthinkable in that day. 

India was in the travail of a fresh political birth, and 
her religions and caste divisions added to this travail and 
delayed the development of that unity after, which her heart 
was yearning. Our historians are obs^sed with^the develop¬ 
ment of European political life and so generally look upon 
the Indian problem under the influence (ff tbiw obsession. 
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“The Ka'puts, ” it is said, “idealized chivalry which led to 
flejrce wars amon;? themselves. They could nev(?r lise to 
the lofty conception of national oi^nization or unity. 
Ferlmps the idea of a national patriotism was foreign to the 
Age.” The idea of a nati/ nal patriotism could only evolve 
after territorial consolidation on an alhlndia basis had 
taken place, and economic and political competition with 
similarly consolidated other countries and nations as such 
had begun. The evolution of an ideal of territorial patriot¬ 
ism which existed in s me of the old states of Greece, or 
in the cities of Italy during the Middle Ages, or again which 
developed in Europe and became idealized in the theory of 
nationalism which holds the field to-day, could not take 
place in India then, as we have seen, on account of 
her caste and creed divisions. But its non-development was 
not a curse but a blessing, for if the sentiment of territorial 
patriotism had developed in India before she had developed 
an all-India political synthesis, her body politic would 
have become fixedly divided into mutually independent and 
conflicting units infiu’tely mere numerous than these into 
which Europe stands divided to-day. There are about six 
hundred Indian States under the British, and British India 
may well be taken to have absorbed at least half as many. 
The developmeut of an untimely territorial patriotism 
would have tended to petrify and perpetuate these divisions, 
and, like her social system, India’s political life also would 
have become hopelessly and permanently divided. India 
was developing a larger political synthesis than that of 
Europe and ultimately succeeded in developing it. This 
was the more marvellous because, compared to Europe, she 
represmited agreater diversity in religion,, in social divisictis, 
and . even. in jgennral. culture. This. difference. was due 
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^ihftps to tlie deeper moral and religious ba«ii of Isdiaii 
eirilization as compared with the more economic and poli¬ 
tical hasia of the civilization of the West. 

Man’s nature and euviroumnt are such that political 
consolidation upto a particular point can be developed only 
through wars and conquests. Incessant wars ther^ore 
formed a natural part of India’s economy. Chivalry was 
a part of Baiput nature, lighting tlieir usual pastime; and 
the desire for an .all-India political domination was not 
only encouraged hy their traditions hut formed even a part 
of their religion. The great Bajasuya Yajua was a symbol 
of this desire, and even a virtuous king like Yndhisbthira, 
by performing it, gave it an almost divine sanction. There¬ 
fore in Indian society, as all the world over, war needed no 
justification other tlian the desire]of acquiring an all-Indm 
suzereignty and founding an all-India Empire. 

After the death of ITavsiin this painlbl process of deve¬ 
lopment continued. Principality fought against principal¬ 
ity, clan against clan, anil one dynasty against another. 
Now KanauJ held Kashmir in fief; at another time Kash¬ 
mir held Kanauj in suh;ection, or Bengal struggled against 
it and destroyed its ]>ower. Again it rose and became the 
cmitre of a b^ empire under Mihir Bhoja, and again it 
succumbed in the year 916 to the power of the Bashtra- 
Euta ludra III. The kingdom of Ajmer repeats the same 
story. Chauhans, Chandelas, Bathors, Farmars of Malwa, 
all- struggle one against the other for mystery. And the 
Cbalukyas and the Bashtra-Kutas of the Deccan contribute 
their own share, like the Pandyas, the Cholas, and the 
Oiexas of Kerala. For three hundred years this turmoil 
goes on. unhated till lOOO; A. D. Then a poiUtieal mov^ 
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uient be^m from the nOTih and steadily and slowly carries 
on the process of political consolidation and integration, and 
at the end of a few centuries India, from merely a geo¬ 
graphical expression, becomes a political entity with a cen¬ 
tral paramount power and an imperial organization to sus¬ 
tain and further solidify that power. 

This process of development involved imtold misery to 
the people. War has always been the cruellest of human 
institutions, and in the times of which we spealc its ravages 
knew no bounds. But the fact that from 1000 A. B. 
Musalman Kings take a dominant part in this movmnint 
of political consolidaticm, has greatly tended to obscure its 
real nature. 


Characteristics of Medieval Life 

Beligious bins has g^ven it a deeply religious colouring 
and exa^rated its sufferings and horrors. Muslim in¬ 
vaders and conquerors h^e been painted as having been 
much too liarbarous and b^ted even for their age. But a 
comparative view of history does not support this view. -In 
fact, the ^enslavement of men and women, destruction of 
cities, aUd desecration and spoliation of temples was a com- 
mcm feature of war throughout the Medieval Ages. We 
would mention a few instances to give an idea of the age. 
The poet Anwari has written a dirge on the destruoticm of 
Khurasan by the Ghuzs Turks from which we quote the 
following: 

A stable nqw, where dome nor porch is fottsd, * 
Now CM tiie savage foe proclaim his reign, 
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For Khurasaniya’s criers all are slain 
And all her pulpits levelled with the ground.* 

The destruction of monasteries in England during the 
Banish invasion is another instauce in point. 

“ Not a monk was left alive; the altars were overthrown, 
the relic cases ransacked; the library which was rich in 
beautifully illuminated parchments was'strewed about and 
then all was set on fire; and it went on burning for a 
fortnight before all was destroyed. Then the fierce heath¬ 
ens went on their course, marked by blazii^ churches,' 
pillaged farms, and mutilated corpses, on to Ely, where they 
found a nunnery, and after shocking atrocities slaughtered 
all the women. This was but the story of what went on 
in different parts of the country year after year. ” t 

The fiate of women during times of war in a cultured 
country like India was unenviable. 

“ . • .In beleaguered fortresses and cities no mercy 
was shown to the weaker sex when it fell into the hands 
of the enemies.” X 

“ , . .We have to notice another inhuman custom 
which appears to have then obtained from the writ'ngs of 
poets and even the descriptions of Bana in the * Hamha 
Charitra.* Widows of kings conquered and slain in battle 
appear to have been reduced to tbe condition of servitude 
in the family of the conqueror. . . . But that widowed 
queens of conquered kings should usually have been reduced 


• Quoted in the “History of Persia," by Sir Percy Sykes, vol. i. 
t “ The Story of Religion in England," p. 75. 

J “ History of India," by Ishwari Prasad, p. 35. 
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to the status of servants an;i sometimes of concubiacs seems 
rather strange and cruel compared with the otherwise well- 
ordered and mor;i.l condition of Tlindu Society.” * 

i 

The cruelty belonged to the age and not to ir.dividuals 
and religions. Even Nausherwan the Just, king of I’ersia 
in the sixth ceniurv, who is remrded as a very wise and 
humane monarch .and who belonged to the Zoroastrian 
faitli, represented his age in his campaigns and retrihiitory 
measures. His cainpaigii in Syria is thus desevibed : 

“He treated with jtitilcss cruelty the first town that he 
captured in order to strike ten*or throughout Syria, and 
marched towards rich Antioch, ravaging the oj en country 
and extorting ransoms as he proceeded. Antioch had suffer¬ 
ed from a scries of earthquakes little more than a decade 
previously, its fortifu^athms were badly designed and in a 
broken-down condition, and there was no adequate garidson 
for its defence. Consequently the cai)ita1 of Syi-ia with 
its priceless treasures fell an easy prey to Nosherwan, 
Avho in pursuance of bis policy wdiicli aimed at inspiring 
terror, destroyed every bouse and building that was not 
ransomed. As was invariably the case under the Parthian 
and Sassanian monavelis alike, there was no idea of annexa¬ 
tion and administration, but only of raiding and dcstnic- 
tion.” t 

His dealing with his jiolitioal opponents was equally 
characteristic. 

“This consjuracy being discovered, Nosherwan took ruth¬ 
less action and put to death all his brothers together wit h 


* Vaidya, “ Medieval Hindu India, " vol. ii. p. 96. 
t “ A History of Persia," by Pir Percy Sykes, vol. i. p. 4.51. 
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their entire male offspring, the son of Zames, by name 
Kobacl, alone escaping. . . . Equally mtliless was the 
action taken against Mazdak, wlio had escaped the former 
massacre. Re and one hundred thousand of his followers 
were put to death, and the sect was crushed for the time 
being by iliis awful severity.”* 

Even Ashoka the Good realizes the enormity of imperi¬ 
alism and 1 olitical ambitions and is struck with remorse 
after about one hundred thousand persons had been slain 
in his first and only war with the King of Kalinga. Only, 
after this does he devote himself, heart and soul, to 
the moral and material uj lift of all the people of his 
vast Empire. Eesecration of temples, violation of women, 
and limitless slave-making was the order of the day 
during wars. When the Moors were drir^en out of Spain 
every mosque in the country was destroyed and wherever 
the Christian rule established itself by dislodging the 
Muslim, all traces of Islam were wiped out. The strong 
sentiments about religious liberty which exist at present 
were not yet born, and religious intolerance in various 
forms was a comman feature of medieval life. But in India 
before as well as under Muslim rulers, conditions were 
much better than in many other countries. No doubt in 
the heat of war many wild deeds were done. It may be 
easily understood what a welcome prey would be temples 
and monasteries, for “nowhere else was the booty so plenti¬ 
ful and nowhere was it so easy to take.” Moreover, the 
prestige of power nowhere would seem to shine more etful- 
gently than m destroying the gods who were supposed to 

• “ A History of Persia," by Sir Percy Sykes, voL i. pp. 409, 450. 
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protect tbe conquerors’ adversaries. Yet another method of 
asserting royal authority existed in Medieval India. In this 
the victor compelled his vanquished opponent to surrender 
the most cherished idol in his principality. Harsha compel¬ 
led the king of Kashmir to part in this way with one of 
the holiest Buddhist relics, and his namesake of the Chan- 
dela clan compelled the Raja of Kanauj to deliver to him 
a valuable image of Vishnu as a recognition of his superior 
power. But in India such incidents remained generally con¬ 
fined to times of war or to acts of administrative exigency, 
and the people in those troublous times took such occur¬ 
rences as part of the day’s work and soon forgave and forgot 
them. In a preponderatingly large number of case the tem¬ 
ples destroyed by Muslim Kings were permitted to be 
rebuilt and when peace was established people were gener¬ 
ally left to themselves to practise their religions freely. 

Stories op the Destruction op Idols and Temples. 

Though under these conditions many temples were and 
must have been destroyed by Muslim Kings yet the stories 
about such destructions which are generally in vigue 81*0 
much too exaggerated. We know as a matter of fact that 
in the course of about two centuries thousands upon thous¬ 
ands of Buddhist temple and monasteries with wliich India 
teemed in the days of Buddhist glory had all vanished leav- 
ing^no trace behind. Says Mr. Vaidya: 

" And the wonder is that no Buddhist temples remsdned 
in the land thoigh there were thousands when Huen 
Tsang visited India, if we except the cave temples and the 
colossal images of Buddha hewn out of hill sides. The Mo- 
hammadans in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and later 
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tlesti'oyetl temples by tJious;nitIs but they iveec apparently 
all Hhulu tem])les.” * 

If we j'ejiicmbei* tbfit ifarslia stop])ed sacrifices involv¬ 
ing the killing of coavs, hoi ses and otbor animals,” and thus 
crcjited a strong rcs(‘ntment in the orthodox Hindu Kingly 
families Miiieh .after his death led “to a concussion between 
Hinduism and Kuddliism;” if aac also remember that the 
tolerant King Havsha li.ad to exile 500 llrahmans froiAi his 
territories for consi>iracy to take his lifebcc.ause he appeared 
more partifil to the Buddhists in his charities ; then Ave may 
find some clue at least to the jicrisliing of some of these tem¬ 
ples. But although before the time of Mahmud prfictically 
all Buddhist temples had peiished and, as Buddhism had 
been completely suppressed, no new ones could have been 
built in their pl.aces ; nor could the Buddhist imagi’s haA'e 
been tolerated in Hindu temples ; still the responsibility for 
the mutilation of countless Buddhist idols and images with 
their arms, legs, noses chipped off, Avhich are found in every 
part of India, is throAAox exclusively on Mahmud, Aurangzeb, 
and Muslims generally. Obviously these people could not 
bav'c gone .aboxit hunting for idols already discarded and 
throAVii aAvay, 1o chip off their noses, and if they AA'cre mad 
(mough to do so we might well forgive them, as at least for 
once.they ac(piir<xl religious merit without hurting anybody’s 
feelings. Bui tlu'se A^ery images are collected from far and 
near and exhibited in public places and in museums to keep 
oldAvounds fresh .and aching. In the Calcutta Mdleum 
some images arc exhibited on which disparaging things are 
inscribed in Arabic ktters. The inscriptions cannot be gen¬ 
uine, since no Muslim bigot Avill ever comnoit what ho would 


♦ “ Medieval Hindu India, ” voL ii. p. 248. 
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regard as the sin of 2JPolaning his alphabet in which God’s 
name is written by inscribing it on idols. But all the same 
these idols do their work, for the Hindu is as ignorant in 
this respect as the exhibitor himself. 

These stories of idol-breaking and forcible conversions 
give colour to the view generally canvassed in our ihistories 
which represents the whole movement as if it was a con¬ 
tinued religious war between Hinduism and Islam extend¬ 
ing over e'ght centuries. Even those writers who seem to 
understand its political nature by their general ti eatment 
of the subject, invariably leave upon the mind the same 
impression. Muslim Kings are regarded as zealous ciusad- 
ers whose dominant motive was the spread of Islam and 
whose method for achieving this object was the destruction 
of temples and forcible conversions. Thus the real drift 
of a&irs and the constructive trend of the political events 
is lost sight of and a wrong perspective is set which al¬ 
together blurs the view. All the facts and conditions of 
Indian life which militate against this view are slurred 
over. The Muslim writers deplore the want of true reli¬ 
gious feeling in Muslim Kii^s in permitting idolatry to 
jiers’st in their dominion and the unbelievers to prosper, 
Avhile the Hindu writers bewail the weakness of the reli¬ 
gious sentiment in Hindu rulers and their want of patriot¬ 
ism in not combining eflfectiveiy against a foreigner in de¬ 
fence of their religion and their countiy. 

We have seen in the first chapter how Muslim colonies 
existed practically in every province of India. Though 
Musalmans gradually increased in numbers yet up to the 
time of the Mc^hal rule the proportion of the Musalmans 
to the Hindus must have been exceedingly amnll. Through- 
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out this period the entire subordinate work of administra¬ 
tion, many of the higher posts, scores of states and principal¬ 
ities, and above all the greater pai-t of the imperial army 
must necessarily have all been manned by members of the 
Hindu Community. Moreover, it was a religious age, and 
Hindus and Muslims both were very religious-minded. Un¬ 
der these conditions it was obviously impossible for a reli¬ 
gious crusade to have lasted unremittiiigly for a thousand 
years. A religious war does not remain confined to actual 
fighting at particular points. It automatically spreads to 
all centres where the contending parties live together, and 
it does not find expression merely in wars of Kings but as¬ 
sumes the nature of a general civil war extending into every 
nook and corner of the country. But such a phenomenon, 
or anything resembling it even distantly, is not met with 
anywhere during the Muslim period. Throughout, Hindu 
Kings in many compaigns of consequence fight on the. side 
of Muslim Kings as their allies, and Muslim Kings fight on 
the side of Hindus. The defeated kings, whether Muslim 
or Hindu, are generally given back their thrones on prom¬ 
ise of mere allegiance. In no rel^ous wars elsewhere in 
the world have soldiers belonging to two contending reli¬ 
gions fought indiscriminately on both sides. In India, from 
first to last Hindu and Muslim soldiers in almost every im¬ 
portant battle fought side by side for their kings irrespec¬ 
tive of their religion. A slight suspicion that their rel^on 
was being tampered with supplied itho immediate occasion 
for an explosion which well-nigh shattered the Iftntish Em¬ 
pire in 1857. Is it conceivable that a deliberate, cold-blood¬ 
ed and continuous trampling upon the religious sentiment 
of the Hindus would have been permitted to extend over 
centuries.without any sign of a general overt revolt in the 
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people 1 All this shows that the one-sided treatment of 
these writers has very wrongly introduced religious mo¬ 
tives and given to exclusively political movements and 
events a deeply religious colour. 

Tlie rhapsodies of Muslim historians in their accounts 
of the suppression of a rising or the capture of a fortress, 
of towns and villages burnt, of whole districts laid waste, of 
temples destroyed and idols overthrown, of hecatombs of 
‘misbelievers sent to Hell, ’ or * despatched to their own 
place, ’ and of thousands of women and children enslaved, 
might delude us into the belief that the early Muslim occu¬ 
pation of northern India was one prolonged holy war waged 
for the extirpation of idolatry and the propagation of Islam, 
had we not proof that this cannot have been the case. 
Mahmud the Iconoclast maintained a large corps of 
Hindu horse ; his son Masud prohibited his Muslim offi¬ 
cers from offending the religious susceptibilit'es of their 
Hindu comrades ; employed the Hindu Tilak for the sup¬ 
pression of th*' rebellion of the Muslim Ahmad Niyaltigin, 
approved of Tilak’s mutilation of Muslims, and made him 
the equal of his Mtxslim nobles ; Muizud-din Muhammad 
allied himself with the Hindu Baja of Jammu against the 
Muslim Khusrava Malik of Lahore and employed Hindu 
legends on his coinage ; all Muslim rulers in India from 
Mahmud downwards, accepted, when it suited them to 
do so, the allegiance of Hindu rulers and landlords, and 
confirmed them, as vassals, in the possesion of their here¬ 
ditary lands ; and one of the pretexts for Taimur’s invasion 
of India, at the end of the fourteenth emtury, was the 
toleration of Hinduism. ” * 


* “ The Gamhridge History of India, ” voL iii. 
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Dippicultt in dealing with the Period. 

The maiD difficulty in dealing with the period arises 
from the fact that the only authorities for it on the Hindu 
side are lyrics composed by Court Sards and poets, who 
tahe the Mahabharata for their model, and conceive and 
develop their themes with more regard to literary and 
poetical requirements than to historical truth or accuracy. 
The other remaining sources are the contemporary or lUs- 
tant accounts of Persian chroniclers who though they write 
in prose are carried away by the rhetorical style of the times 
and choose as their model the old chronicles of tlie first 
Mujahidins. These chroniclers are usually Ulemas who 
naturally desire to exalt their religion. Consequently their 
poetical tendencies lead to exaggerations at every point and 
their religious bias gives an intensely religious colour to 
every political event. With these writers the force of the 
enemy is always as numerous as the sands of the sea, the 
pearls secured by the king as spoils are more than the 
vast bosom of the ocean could hold, and the diamonds 
so innumerable that, if scattered, they would illumine the 
whole world like the stars of the firmament. And each 
successful campaign brings such treasures. Wliile the 
gains are so prodigious, the loss inflicted on the unfortunate 
enemy is equally great. Whole broods of infidels are sent 
to hell, thousands of temples are levelled with the earth, and 
after every important battle, the world is purged clean of 
every vestige of idolatry. Such was the force of habit 
generated by the conventional style of the times that even 
Hindu historians writing in Persian use such expressions as 
Kafir ba jahannam raft (The infidel went to hell), for their 
own co-religionists. It should have been impossible to inis- 
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understand such statements or to take them seriously, but a 
seri(,us difficulty has arisen in the way of appraising them 
at their proper value, from the fact tliat the histories we 
read are compiled from such sources by people who for 
various reasons are interested in giving prominence to such 
rubbish and suppressing the surrounding facts which would 
enable us to estimate them properly. 

These Chroniclers consider it an act of piety to represent 
their kings as idol-breakers and champions of their faith. 
Among tlie idol-breakers Mahmud Ghaznavi tops the list, 
probably because his campaigns in India are described by 
his own scribe Utbi. Perhaps Utbi U'anted to defend his 
master from the attacks of many contemporai*ies who con¬ 
demned him as a Kafir. That Mahmud’s expeditions were 
not in the nature of a religious crusade is accepted even by 
many Indian historians, both Hindu and Musalman. Ir: 
fact, the estimate of his cliaracter which we generally mec't 
in history shows that the unbridled vandalism attributed to 
him is partly exaggerated and partly attributable to the agci 
in which he lived. We give below two estimates of his 
character by Hindu historians. And we give also a few sam¬ 
ples of the Persian chroniclers to she w their style and the 
weight that should be attached to their exaggerations. 

The Ghaznavis. 

Mr. Vaidya thus sums up his estimate of Mahmud's 
character : 

“ To sum up, wo think that Gibbon is right when 
he says that Mahmud was one of the greatest, kings of the 
world. Ho was an intrepid soldier and a consu mma te 
commander, a lover of justice, and patron of learned men, 

9 
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a sovereign who laboured for the peace and prosperity of 
his people and strove to extend education and commerce. 
As a man, Hlahmud was a person of strict discipline and 
was not by nature cruel or avaricious, but was temperate 
and generous, lie was also highly religious and of pure 
rigid faith. The great and perhaps solitary blemish in his 
character was, according to our view, his bigoted intoler¬ 
ance.” * 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad goes a step further, for he seems 
to exonerate him even from the charge of excessive reli¬ 
gious zeal. 

“It is not difficult to determine Mahmud’s place in his¬ 
tory. The foregoing remarlis have made it abundantly clear 
what a great personality he was. To the Musalmans of his 
day, he was Ghazi, a champion of faith, who tried to extir¬ 
pate infidelity in heathen lands. To the Hindus, he is to 
this day an inhuman tyrant, a veritable Hun, who destroyed 
their most sacred shrines and wantonly wounded their reli¬ 
gious susceptibilities. But the unbiassed enquirer who 
keeps in mind the peculiar circumstances of the ago must 
record a different verdict. In his estimate, Mahmud was a 
great leader of men, a just and upright ruler according to 
his own lights, an intrepid and gifted soldier, a dispenser 
of justice, a patron of letters, and deserves to be ranked 
among the greatest kings of the world.” t 

The Ghoris. 

After the Gliaznis come the Ghoris. Their first exploit 
was the destruction of the city of Ghazni which Mahmud had 
converted into one of the must beautifiil cities in the world. 


* “ Medieval Hindu India, ” by C. V. Vaidya, vol. iii. p. 104. 
t “ History of Medieval India," by Dr. Isbwari Prasad, p. 91. 
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“ Ala-ud-din followed up his victoiy and took the city of 
Ghazni by storm. The finest building of the city, exquisite 
memorials of the greatness and splendour of Mahmud, 
were demolished, and during the seven days the Ghori 
chieftain remained in occupation of the town ‘the air, 
from the blackness of the smoke, continued as black as 
night ; and those nights, from the flames rising in the 
burning city, were lighted up as bright as day. Kapine and 
massacre were carried on with the greatest pertinacity and 
vindictiveness, and men, women and children were either 
killed or made slaves. The dead bodies of all the Sultans 
of Ghazni except those of Mahmud and Ibrahim were dug 
out from their graves and treated with indignity and 
burnt.” 

Next, the Ghoris turned their attention to India. The 
victories of Shahabuddin Ghori are thus glorified by the Per¬ 
sian chroniclers : 

At Ajmere, “ you might have said that the secret deposit¬ 
aries of seas and hUls were revealed. While the Sultan 
remained at Ajmere he destroyed the idol temples and built 
in their place mosques and colleges. ” 

At Kanauj, “ The impurities of idolatry were purged 
from that land and immense booty was obtained such as 
the eyes would be weary to look at.” 

At Benares: 

“ The royal army proceeded to Benares and there one 
thousand temples wore dcstroyt'd and me sques were raised 


* “ History of Medieval India, ” by Dr. Isbwari Prasad, pp, 

110 , 111 . 
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on their foundations and the fac s of the Dinars and Mohurs 
were adorned with the blessed name and title of the K ing.” 

But when the actual facts are analysed even hist rians 
who can in no way bj d scribed as partial to tlie Muslims 
form the f )llowin® estimate of Shahabuddin: 

“It cannot be allogcd thatthe religious fervour actuating 
Shahabudd’n and his Mohani imdans was stro ’ger ihan that 
actmt’ng the Ba’puts. Although Moh''mmad'm Ir'sVr'ans 
describe the form r as making a r.digious Ava", Shahabuddin 
was lighting for co ’ques' of territory f nd not for extending 
religion. Indeed, wn find that conversion of the people to 
Mohammadanisin was not bis motive in conquering 
Northern India. ” * , . . 

After Shahabuddin the campaigns of Kutbuddin and 
Altamsh are described in the selfsame strains. But when 
we prune away the hyperbolical setting we find that— 

“ Kutubuddin and Altamash were not fanatical Muslims 
and were wise rulers AA'ho, like the British, saw the justice 
and even the wisdom of not interfering with the religion of 
the people. ” + 

It is everywhere the same. In fact, as in CA'ery other 
country, so in Muslim India also, there was a bigoted section 
of Ulemas, “who inspito of Islam formed an Islamic priest¬ 
hood, Avho claimed the right of intei-prctingthe Quran and 
therefore of gukVng the policy of the St ite. ” And, as priests 
of all religions are the same in nature, the influence of the 
bigoted section was generally reactionary. But the condi¬ 
tions in India were such that from the A'ery outset the good 


* Vaidya, “ Medieval Hindu India," vol. iii. p. 361. 
t Ibid. 
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offices of this section were a source of the gi-eatest danger 
to the Empire and cons '(juently the kings could never 
listen to their advice in the higher policfes of the State, 
and so i's influence even with religiously inclined rulers 
remained confined within narrow limits and to unessential 
details. But while exercising little authority in matters of 
State policy and administration their b'gotry and that of 
their disc "pies got ftill opportunity to bubble at will in 
h’stoiieal an I other compilations of the State. The kings 
and other high officers did not ob ect to this form of in¬ 
nocuous adulation, because, in the first place, it was alto¬ 
gether conventional and could not be misunderstood, and[in the 
next, it gave them reli ^ous merit in the eyes of the faithful 
without in any way endangering their empire or raising 
uncomfortable administrativ’O complexities. 

It is because of this that the pages of our histories are 
covered with stories of desecrated temples and broken idols, 
and almost every Muslim King is depicted as liaving a fair 
share of such achievements to liis credit. But so far no 
honest attemj)t has been made to discover how many Hindu 
temples were built by Muslim rulers,'’and how many of 
them received royal grants and subsidies. When such re¬ 
searches are made it will bo found that even a king like 
Aurangzeb gave grants to a larger number of temples 
than he is credibly alleged to have destroyed. 

The Gompellino Social Pressure. 

In fact, the conditions in India were such tliat, even if 
the Muslim rulers were narrow bigots, these would not 
permit them to indulge freely in the luxury of reb'gious 
pwsecution or wholesale conversion. There was scarcely a 
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Raja in the land of any conse^uoaoe who had not a con¬ 
siderable nuiuber of Muslim soldiers in his employ, and the 
army of every Muslim king in India inevitably possessed a 
large number of Hindu soldiers raised from territories under 
his rule according to established custom and practice. If 
we analyse the battles of the Muslim period from the 8th 
century to the sixteenth or even up to the establishment of 
Bi'itish Power in India we shall find that about the same 
number of battles are fought between Muslim’and Muslim 
and Hindu and Hindu as between Hindu and Muslim kings. 
Nothing shows more clearly the dominance of the political 
rather than the religious motives both in the Muslims and 
the Hindus, and nothing shows more emphatically the utter 
dependence of the Muslim Kings on their Hindu allies and 
confederates. To be openly hostile in conditions like these 
would have been to court evident disaster. It was this com¬ 
pelling social pressure which would liave tamed the wildest 
bigotry or destroyed it be "ore it could do much mischief. 
And it was this which in addition to their moral and reli- 
g:ous cultui'e inclined the Hindu and Muslim sovere’gns to 
follow, in religious matters, a policy of generous toleration 
which while morally meritorious was also the safest and 
the best policy. 

Geographical Confines of India. 

Not alone has this political movement from the North 
been represented as a religious war but it has also been in¬ 
variably represented as a foreign invasion, and continues to 
be represented as such. The irony of fate is that even the 
British themselves, foreigners from 6,000 miles away, are 
blessed in our histories for freeing India from a foreign 
rple, and giving us security from Northern invasions by 
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foreigners, though after the transfer of the centre of politic¬ 
al power from the Pun'ab to Delhi up to the fall of the 
Moghal Empire, no invader came to India from or through 
the Afghan territories, if we except the passing inroads of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah, an l the whole of this region 
remained, with occasional lapses, an integral part of India 
and of Indian Empires. The successful invasions from or 
through Afghanistan wliich took place during the course 
of some 800 years represented huge Central Asian move¬ 
ments which produced considoriible repercussions in Asia, 
the Middle East, aiid other adjoining countries. These 
movements have now ceased because the entire nature of 
tbe Central Asian regions and their proble ns has changed 
altogether, and not because of any special protective potency 
in the Eritish Raj. The money tliat has been spent on 
efforts to subdue the Erontier tribes and keep the Afghans 
in check during the British Period will perhaps be found to 
be greater in amount than that spent by any set of Muslim 
kings dui'ing the same number of years in their efforts to 
subjugate and stabilise political conditions in the whole of 
India. And as for Afghanistan, though it was a turbulent 
province, any governor, whether Muslim or Hindu, who was 
appointed to the task, kept it ui der tolerable control like 
any other province without much ado and without any 
special expenditure from the imperial revenues. 

Yet inspite of all this, religious bias and interested 
motives have created the impression tliat the invasions from 
the North which began with Mahmud in the beginning of 
the 11th Century were all foreign invasions. That Islam 
came from outside is enough to make every Muslim a 
forever to the Hindu, though the Hindu himself is taught 
that he is descended from Aryan conquerors who came into 
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T««im iroin outside. So persistently and with such vigour 
and assurance lias the erj' been rcfeated that the norther¬ 
ners wera foreigners that it has succeeded in producing a 
hypnotic effect upon the whole nation. And the Muslim 
too has begun to regard himself as really a forei gner and 
conqueror. Yet the l atent fact is that the vast bulk of 
the Muslim population is of purely Indian race, and that 
the few lakhs who came in from other countries during the 
entire Muslim period have merged completely into the 
indigenous i opulation. 

In fact, Ghaznis and Ghoris were as Indian in their 
blood and culture as the Indians of more southerly regions, 
for Afghanistan a-.d even its ad’ace it territories on the 
west, from the most ancient times iq to the British rule, 
were considered an integral part of India and wore r<^ard- 
ed as the cradle of her civilisation. 

“ It is clear that before the lOih century the whole 
country east of Helmand was Hindustan. Even Ghazni 
when it was taken by Yakub-i-lias was in Ir.dia and so 
was Kabul, and Kandhar which was in the country of 
Bajputs ^A1 Masudi 953 A.D.) When the Ghazni Kingdom 
was founded it was bounded east, south, north, and even 
west by Hindustan. This country was pr(.perly called 
Hindustan, the i eople being Hindus.” * 

Strange t’lou'h it may seem, the change of religion by 
the people of this re ion not only made them foreigners 
but made proper Hindustan also a foreign country. Yet 
the t >rritorie8 so ostracis id were those which gave to India 
her religion and her culture. 


* Vsidya, " Mcdieral Hindu India.” 
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“The Punjab had no doubt been the home of Vedic 
Aryans from the most ancient days ; the place where the 
Vedic hymns were mostly composed and sun » at sacrifices, 
the place where even later Vedic civilization developed. 
Gandhara and Madra arc the lands of Panini and Asvapati, 
the teachers of grammar and philosoi>hy. The Upanishads 
contain many references to the Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
of these famous lands on the west and the east of the Indus. 
But the ‘ land of the five rivers and the sixth Indus ’ sub¬ 
sequently became a home of Buddhism, next only to Maga- 
dha. Buddha himself preached successfully in Afghanistan 
and the Punjab, and later on Mahayana Buddliism was 
evolved under Kanishlca in this land. Purushapura imodern 
Peshawar) and Takshasila, two places of Vedic fame, be¬ 
came centres of Buddhist learning. The Punjab, therefore, 
though originally the home of Indo-Aryans (even now it is 
pre-eminently Indo-Aryan as Sir II. Eisley found from 
facial measurements taken at the Census of 1901) was less 
strong in the Hindu sentiment than the rest of India.” * . . 

This movement began from the land where the Vedic 
hymns were mostly composed, and which gave to India the 
language and the philosophy on which were laid the fbnn- 
dations of her succeeding culture. In every period of Indian 
history these regions played on intimate part in her life, and 
in the period under discussion most of the elites named 
above formed part of the province of the Punjab whieh had 
its old capital at l^bul. Alaptigin carved his kingdom of 
Ghsusni cut of this province. Consequently even before 
the reign of Mahmud Ghaznavi hostilities liad commenced 

* “ Medieval Hindu India,” p. 129. 
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between the lla’a of the Fun jab and Alaptijin, and wli6n 
Mahmud succe eded, the Raja made another attempt to re¬ 
trieve these territories. This was the b(^nning of the hos¬ 
tilities which produced such profound results in the history 
of India. 

The people of these regions upt) the time of Mahmud 
were mainly Hindus. In 1000 A.D. Islam was filtering 
into these regions slowly. 

“ In the more important cities of Afghanistan Musal- 
mai'.s were living no doubt but the Afghans themselves 
had not accepted Islam so far. Though a king of Kabul 
had accepted Islam about the third Ilijri, i.o., about a cen¬ 
tury before the Ghaznavis, yet most of the Afghan tribes 
began to accept Islam only in the days of Mahmud.” * 

The Rbaii Nature op the Struggle. 

Thus we see that the tussle wliioh this political move¬ 
ment involves is not in the nature of a foreign invasion. 
It is a continuation of the same old Rajput struggle tofgive 
India her political unity. The Hindus and the Musalmans 
of India both participate in this st niggle in the same way 
and to the same extent as the Shaivas, Yaishnavas, Jains, 
Buddhists, etc., participated in such stru^les in the good 
old days. That the Muslims prevailed in this struggle is 
due mainly to the fact that their new religion gave them a 
more cohesive and more broad-based social system. It was 
the want of a real social solidarity which had made the 
development of a real and lasting political solida’dty so 
difficult of achievement in Hindu India. The Miialini 


• “ Arab aur Hind ke Taaluqat, " p. 206. 
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social solidarity partially remedied this evil and to that ex¬ 
tent facilitated political development on an all-India basis. 
As far as the actual work of constiuction was concerned, it 
was done by the mutual co-operation of Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims, who worked throughout this period in the economic 
and political concerns of their countiy without importiing 
much religious fanaticism or bigotry into them. But no 
movement of this nature, (specially in the times we are 
dealing with, could work wholly without exhibiting such 
traits. Beligious intolerance and persecution are an immem¬ 
orial heritage of human history, and they must have had. 
their normal share in the life and activities of the times. 
Nor could India have I’emained altogether free from the 
savagery anH the ravages of war any more than she was in 
the earlier past. But a study of comparative histoiy shows 
that from the 11th to the 15th century India passed through 
comparatively quieter times and fared betbu* in both these 
respects than most other parts of the world. Ixt us take 
for instance the fate of Persia and other Islamic countries 
of the Middle East. 

The political movement which the birth of Islam set in 
motion in 622 A. D. proceeded from the South to the North 
reaching almost to the confines of China. But from the 
11th Century A. H. a reverse current sets in which practically 
annihilates all the centres of the cultural and political life 
which Arab conquests had brought into existence. Arabia, 
no doubt, continues to be a religious world-centre and Islam 
as a social and religious movement continues to spread, but 
as a political power all vestiges of i^s life are destroyed ^du¬ 
ring this period; and even Arabia itself which had never 
accepted a foreign yoke before, comes under the subjection 
of Turkish rule. Even before this final catastrophe its 
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political life had weakened greatly. We cannot trace here 
the movement we liave refei*red to above in all its ramifica¬ 
tions among tlie Turks and the Mongols and the other 
hordes of Central Asia tliat took part in it and encompassed 
the destruction of the Muslim kingdoms of Persia and the 
Middle East. We will give only one example, that of the 
Mc^hul invasion, which is thus described by Arnold. 

“There is no event in the Histoi*y of Islam that for terror 
and desolation can be compared to the Moghul conquest, 
like an avalanche, the hosts of Jingiz lOian swept over the 
centres of Muslim culture and civilization, leaving behind 
them bare deserts and shapeless ruins where before had 
stood the palaces of stately cities, girt about with gardens 
and fruitful corn-land. When the Mongol amny had march¬ 
ed out of the city of Herat, a miserable remnant of fo.ty 
persons crept out of their hiding-places and gazed horror- 
stricken on the ruins of their beautiful city all that were left . 
out of a population of 100,000. In Bukhara, so famed for 
its men of piety and learning, the Mongols stabled their 
horses in the sacred precincts of the mosques ard tore up 
the Qurans to serve as litter ; those of the inhabitants who 
were not butchered were carried away into captivity and 
their city reduced t^ ashes. Such too was the fate of 
Samarqand, Balkh, and many another city of Central Asia 
which had been the glories of Islamic civilization and the 
dwelling-places of holy men and the seats of sound learning. 
Such too the fate of Baghdad that for centuries had been the 
capital of the Abbasid dynasty.” * 

The sack of Baghdad lasted for a week, during which 
nearly one million of its inhabitants were massacred. The 


* Arnold, “ The Preaching of Islam," p. 185. 
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effect of this invasion on Muslim civilization is thrs summed 
up by Sir Percy Sykes; 

“Moslem civilization was at that period the shinii^ l%ht 
in the world, and it lias never recovered from the deadly blow. 
The awful nature of the cataclysm which set back the hands 
of the elock of progress among Muslim States, and thereby 
indirectly throughout the world, is difficult to realize and 
impossible to exaggerate. Incidentally the Arabic language, 
which had held a position analrgous to that of Latin in 
Europe, gradually declined in importance.” * 

The New Poutical Unity. 

While the Central Asian movement took the form of a 
catastrophe for the Islamic world, the Indian movement 
from the North took a steady and constructive form, and 
remained comparatively free from these volcanic elements 
of the other movement which blasted the Middle East. 
This fact is all the more significant when we consider that 
members of the same sub-races of Turks and Tartars and 
Mongols are seen taking a part in the Indian movement 
als >. But these Turks and Tartars are pe:>ide who have 
b en partially humanized by Indian religion and culture, and 
the Mongols before they come to India as conquerors have 
accepted Islam and become humam'zed by a ole se contact 
with Islamic culture. The enslavement of men and women, 
violence to women and places of worship, destruction of 
res'sting cities, religious intolerance towards the conquered 
people were, as said before, features common to ordinary 
warfare and conquests in those days. If a comparative study 


♦ “ A History of Persia," by ffir Percy Sykes, voL ii. p. 98. 
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of the period is made India, will be fou id to have been 
much freer in all these resjx cts than other ec untries though 
religions and seets were many and wars frequent. 

The poliiical movement which begins from 1001 A. D. 
with the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni does not descend 
upon India like a destructive tori*ent or a devastating aval¬ 
anche. Its progress seems to resemble more the course of 
a river which, though it may cause destruction at the out¬ 
set or when it casually overflows, is beneficent and life- 
giving in its ultimate results. It takes this movement quite 
a century to consolidate itself in the Punjab, whose bound- 
ai'ies in those days extended right up to the Hindu-Kush. 
In the next century it descends to the northern banks of 
Mahanadi and Narbada in the south, and to the east ex¬ 
tends right to the farthest comers of Bengal. By the end 
of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the 14th 
under Alauddin Khilji it reaches the farthest southern 
confines of India and, for the first time in Tudmn History 
India “ the geographical expression ” comes under one 
suzerain and assumes, however temporarily, a sort of poli¬ 
tical unity. No doubt, Chandra Gupta and his grandson 
Ashoka ruled a great Empire, but the empire was built at 
a time when the centrifiigal forces in the country were 
much too strong, and lasted barely a century. The Gupta 
Empire lasted longer, for a little more than three centuries, 
fourth to seventh. Harsha’s was another attempt, but his 
empire was the result of his personal greatness and so ended 
with him. Alauddin’s Empire also fell to pieces, but it 
was the result of a continuity of effort which existed from 
before and did not die with him. The movement which he 
represented continued to work even after his death. Delhi 
from now becomes a recognized centre of permanent poli- 
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tioal authority, and though kings may change and provinces 
may rebel, its right topunish and subdue them I'emains more 
or less unquestioned in the mind of the people. Gradually 
the centrifugal forces are subdued and a political organiza¬ 
tion to keep them in check evolved, and thus the develop¬ 
ment of a central paramount power rendered increasingly 
moi^e feasible. The Moghals inherit this colossal effort of 
over five centuries and dm’ing the Moghal period India 
realizes as she had never realized before within historical 
times, except once, in the days of the illustrious Ashoka, 
the objective towai’ds which she had been consciously mov¬ 
ing. From the beginning, her one mission had been to 
weld her myriad children into a harmonious people by 
giving them a political, economic and cultural unity. Du- 
the Moghal period the foundations of this national 
synthesis were again strongly and de.ply laid. 

“ . . .On the other hand, the two hundred years of 
Mughal rule, from the accession of Akbar to the death of 
Mohammad Shah (1556-1749, gave to the whole of North¬ 
ern India and much of the Deccan also, oneness of the 
official language, administrative system, and coinage, and also 
a popular lingua Indica for all classes except the Hindu 
priests and the stationary village folk. Even outside the 
territory directly administered by the Mughal Emperors, 
their administrative system, official nomenclature, court 
etiquette and monetary type were borrowed, more or less, 
by the neighbouring Hindu Eajas. 

“ All the twenty Indian subahs of the Mughal Empire 
were governed by means of exactly the same administra¬ 
tive machinery, with exactly the same procedure and official 
titles. Persian was the one language used in all office re¬ 
cords, farmans, sanads, landgrants, passes, despatches and 
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receipts. The same monetary standard prevailed through¬ 
out the Empire, with corns having the same names, the 
same purity and the same denominations, and differing only 
in the name of the mint-town. Officials and soldiers were 
frequently transfei'red from one province to anothtar. Thus, 
the native of one province felt himself almost at home in 
another province ; traders and travellers passed most easily 
from city to city, suhah to subah, and all realised the 
imperial oneness of this vast coimtry.” * 

No doubt, the irruption of Europe which India could 
not control disturbed this synthesis. But England inherit¬ 
ed the skeleton and the muscles of the Indian Empire from 
the Moghals, just as the Moghals had inherited the outline 
and back-bone from their predecessors. It was the result 
of eight hundred years of constant building that within a 
century of British rule India began to make herself felt as 
a political unity and, as we shall see, inspite of the utmost 
efforts of the British to tlie contrary, imbibed naticmal 
idealism and began to move irresistibly towards securing 
Western representative institutions and freedom from foreign 
rule. There runs throughout this period a continuity of 
constructive political development of which any pe(^le may 
well be proud. 


•“Mughal Administration,” by Jadunath Sarkar, pp. 129, 130. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE NATIONAL SYNTHESIS. 

The Meeting of Islam and Hinduism. 

The followers of Islam may well have wondered at their 
reception in India and at the existence of a culture and a 
tolerance of other faiths unknown in the history of civilized 
people. They must have seen the high tenets of their faith 
regarding rel%ious tolerance, h^hest perhaps for the age 
in which they were given, being lived up to by a whole 
nation. They must have wondered all the more that the 
people who were so tolerant to outsiders and so free from all 
racial and political bias, were the most conservative in the 
world and rigidly exclusive in their social habits and cus¬ 
toms. These caste restrictions were a herit^c from the 
past and the whole soul of the nation had rebelled agwii^ 
them in the shape of Buddhism. But there was a reac¬ 
tion from that rebellion, for it is not given to hunumity to 
transcend easily its great limitations, historical, social and 
psycholcgical. All the same, the religion and cultore of 
India hr.d obviously transceuded them in some respects and 
to some iextmit, and inspite of the caste system had evolved 
a humanitarian outlook and sympathy not vouchsafed to 
o&er peoples whose civilizations are seemingly free from 
such limitations. We must also remember that in their 
social oiganization and in their religious beliefs the iffindu 
smd Mudim communities greatly dhfi^ed from each other. 
And at the time when they came tether, Islam was 
in its fii’st 0ush and Hinduima was In the throes of a 

11 
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gteat religious ferment, socally reactionary and orthodox 
in its nature. With all this the two conununities 
found it possible not only to tolerate each other but to 
live and grow together with the utmost cordiality and 
co-operation. This shows a deep moral consciousness, a 
unity of culture, a harmony and a broad outlook on life 
which could have come to them only through religion, for 
both were deeply religious. 

Influence op Muslim Art on Indian 
Architecture. 

Like religion, the arts of India also filled the newcomers 
witli admiration. The temples, tanks and embankments 
were wonderful works of art which have been very highly 
praised by Alberuni. Speaking of Hindu architecture he 
says: 

“In this they have attained to a very high degree of art, 
so that our people when they soe them, wonder at them and 
are unable to describe them, much less to construct any¬ 
thing like them. ” 

But soon on the soil of India the “ clash of the two 
divergent mentalities and their cultures resulted in the orea - 
tion of a new culture. . . In art, Hindu and Muslim ele¬ 
ments coalesced to form a new type of architecture. The 
buildings erected by Musalmans for religious, civil or military 
purposes were not purely Muslim, Syro-Egyptian, Persian, 
or Central Asian, nor the Hindu buildhigi^ temples or 
palaces or cenotaphs purely Hindu. The simple severity of 
Muslim architecture was toned down and the plastic exu¬ 
berance of the Hindu was restrained. The craftsmanship, 
ornamental richness and general design remained larg^y 
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Hindu. Tho arcuated form, plain domes, smooth-faced walls 
and elevated and spacious interiors were super-impositions of 
the Muslims. ” * 


India Wanted a New Synthesis. 

But though India had made considerable progress in 
religion, philosophy and art, she was faced with a veiy se¬ 
rious problem in her social and political life when Islam 
appeared on the scene. Her religious life represented reli¬ 
gion almost m every stage of its evolution, from the simplest 
and crudest to the most complex and the most perfect. Her 
social system was split up into pieces by her caste-system, 
and after the fall of Harsha’s Empire, the partial political 
unity which he had achieved had been shattered, and, like the 
social, her political life at the time consisted of innumerable 
small and independent states, perpetually involved in mutual 
conflicts and dissensions. In tho face of these facts it is 
obvious that her crying need at this poriod, as ever before, 
was religious harmony and synthesis and social and politic¬ 
al integration. The mosaic of her caste-system with its 
political replica of independent and conflicting uniishad to be 
built up anew into a harmonious structure. The people liad 
to be welded into a common brotherhood, and a corresponding 
political unity had to be evolved to serve their common 
needs and save them from imending conflicts. A Fax Indica 
was wanted. This was the great problem before Tndin, when 
Islam began to act socially and politically on her national 
life. To judge of Islam’s collective influence on that life we 


* “ Influence of Islam on Indian Culture " (MS.), by Dr. Tam 
Chand. 
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ftliflll have to see how fai* it helped India in the solution of 
the problem. 

How History has been Perverted. 

Our historians do not approach the question from this 
point of view. The Muslim historian gloats over the dis- 
comfiture of the unbeliever and counts as his successes the 
treasure he collects, the temples he destroys, and the largo 
number of kafirs he successfully sends to hell. The Hindu 
bemoans the loss of political power, the acts of religious 
vandalism, and the contamination of his religious and social 
life by the intrusion of Mleohchhas. The Westerner laughs 
at them both and cleverly sets them one against the other. 
Such a communal and interested treatment of history has 
done a lot of mischief. It has generated an atmosphere of 
prejudice and passion which makes a dispassionate and 
constructive consideration of the problem very difficult. 
Social and political movements have to bo judged from the 
point of view of their collective utility for the nation and 
not from isolated acts of tyranny and intolerance, which 
are common to such movements and part of the inevitable 
vicissitudes of human life./ In the one-sided pictures gen¬ 
erally presented to us emphasis is laid on the incessant 
political conflicts, on the tyrannies, intolerance, cruelties, 
and extravagance of kings and conquerors and on the gen¬ 
eral poverty and insecurity of the people. All this is attri¬ 
buted to a general listlessncss of the people, their other- 
worldiness, their want of interest in political life and ifant 
of stamina to shape it according to their will. But nothing 
is said of those countless checks and safeguards, cultural, 
religious, and constitutional, against the exercise of auto- 
cratio power, which no king, Hindu or Musalman, eould 
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ever think of transgressii^; nor of that arrangement 
peculiar to India in which the king and his court, though a 
part of the social organism, had as little direct beai’ing on 
the economic, religious, or social concerns of the people as 
the people had on court interests, intrigues, and conflicts. 
Like the political, the religious life of the people is also 
ridiculed, and its grosser elements and superstiiions are 
represented as if these were the he-all and end-all of Indian 
civilization. A general impression is tlius produced that 
our progenitors were a set of superstitious dreamers, who 
in their care for the other world lost even the one entrust¬ 
ed to them. We are never told that from the beginning of 
human history upto the 19th Century, when England liad 
already consolidated her power, India continued to be 
among her contemporaries the richest and the greatest 
manufacturing country in the world. Obviously in her 
care for the next, she had not neglected this world. Again, 
by concentrating attention exclusively on political conflicts, 
we are made to believe that, prior to the advent of the 
British, the whole country was in a state of veritable 
anarchy; thoi^h, as a fact, the maintenance of law and 
order in India was the function of those countless republics 
which oovei’ed the land in the shape of independent rural 
and urban units, whose constitutional administrative rights 
within their respective areas were never interfered with by 
Hindu or Muslim kings right down to the time of Warren 
Hastings; and consequently the fights of kings and the 
changes of dynasties could not disturb to any appreciable 
degree the general peace and tranquility of the country. 
Still less could this aifeot its economic, religioui^ and cultur¬ 
al prepress. Such perversions of our history are designed 
to create a contempt for our past, a fieeliz^ of abject impo- 
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tenoe, and an atmosphere of iinshakeable inferiority. Here 
we are concerned with the Hindu-Muslim problem, and we 
feel constrained to say that nowhere the design to demor¬ 
alize and denationalize us through historical perversions is 
more pointedly and more extensively used than in the 
treatment of the Muslim period. 

The example in this respect has been set by great but 
interested and prejudiced English historians, and it is being 
followed by others unconsciously or consciously from a vari¬ 
ety of motives. Tlie Muslim period is represented as the 
darkest period of Indian history, during which the national 
life of India was deflected from the normal course of its 
evolution and plunged into a social and religious cha^s from 
which it is difficult for it to extricate itself. Muslim rule 
is represented as a foreign rule and its wars as protracted 
crusades to convert the country and to molest and persecute 
the native populations. Partronizing tones are also adopted 
at. times, but'the above is the general impression left on the 
mind of the average student after a perusal of his prescribed 
courses of history. And as school histories are more poison¬ 
ous than the higher ones, so the higher student goes to his 
studies almost with his mind made up and with a strong bias 
which it is almost impossible to shake. Through the schools 
and colleges the poison has gone to papers and magazioes, 
popular pamphlets and books, speeches and convervations, 
and has thus come to pervade the whole of our life. 

We have rapidly traversed the whole period of Muslim 
rule and indicated some lines of thought which go to show 
that such a view is not warranted by our history. In feet, 
thoi^h the differences between the two religions were obvi¬ 
ous, the fundamental unity of the lives of their followers in 
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India and the compelling necessity of their common destiny 
were oven more obvious and more real. And out of tliis 
grew that atmosphere of co-operation and goodwill, of toler¬ 
ance and reverence for each other’s sentiments which, in¬ 
spite of temporary set-backs, settled them down as brothers 
to solve together the common problems of their lives. 
Their union was a marvel for its age, and it took interested 
agencies quite a long time to shake it seriously. Before it 
was thus shaken it liad made many achievements in the 
social, religious and polit’cal fields. 

The Muslim conquest of India was very slow and steady. 
In 7l5 Sindh was conquered. In 1030 Punjab and Sindh 
both came under the rule of Mahmud. Towards the end 
of the 12th eentury Northern India and Bengal were 
conquered. At the end of the 13th century Muslim rulers 
reached the southermost confines of India. Thus Alauddin’s 
achievement was in fact the direct result of six centuries 
of continuous effort and aspiration. The impetus for this 
prodigious effort came from the North and a dominant part 
was played by the Muslim sons of India, because the com¬ 
pactness of their social system sewed as a backbone in the 
midst of a society divided by castes, and it gave a continuity 
and a coherence to their policy wliieh was lacking in pre¬ 
vious post-Buddhist efforts. Along with this impetus much 
fresh equipment of the kind needed for Empire-building 
also became available from the Muslim world outside India. 
Thousands of the best minds and men of great expmence, 
enterprise, and ability came to India and assisted her in her 
great task. During these six centuries she was able to 
construct a new a skeleton, imperfect, crude, and incomplete, 
yet one round w:hioh could continue to grow flesh and 
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muscle till in the Moghal period it became a powerful liv¬ 
ing organism, representing on an enduring basis the inner 
synthesis of the political life. 

Kinoship in India. 

This work was rendered possible because her ancient 
religion and culture was comparatively free from racial 
and territorial jealousy. Though orihr^dox and exclusive 
in her social tendencies, India was always ready to adopt 
and assimilate all that was noble and life-giving in other 
systems of culture. India’s tolerance, like her power of 
steady assimilation, except in the one respect of caste, was 
boundless, and it was this tolerance which made it possible 
for the Hindu and the Muslim communities to co-opeiate 
whole-heartedly in her political and economic advancement. 
Her people, moreover, both Hindu and Muslim, believed 
(whether rightly or wrongly) kii^ship to be a divine dis¬ 
pensation, and consequently without any qualms of con- 
Bcimce they could be loyal to any king whether Hindu or 
Muslim. The social sphere of life was thus freed from 
much of the acerbity and conflict which usually results 
from political revolutions. Every king no doubt had to 
maint^ his position against ambitious claimants and re¬ 
bellious nobles, but the people in general took no interest 
in their court competitions and conflicts, and readily offered 
their loyalty to the person who ascended the throne irres¬ 
pective of whether he had done so through rightM power 
or throu^ treachery. This social device served as a safety 
valve to limit the destructive results of ever-recurring 
political revolutions, and it permitted the vddest scope for 
evolutiiaia of that fresh political synthesis after which the 
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collective mind of India was aspiring, and wliich it was 
trying to achieve by using the personal ambitions of able 
men as instrument. 

Besides all this, a great merit of this theory lay in the 
fact that as it secured to the ruler the allegiance and 
loyalty of the whole mass of his subjects almost automatic¬ 
ally, it deprived him of the motive of sowing religious or 
communal discord among his people. We find the kings 
(with unfortunate exceptions, of course,) playing a high role, 
irrespective of caste or creed, in helping movements of cul¬ 
tural assimilation and social harmony. They welcomed 
and by their personal example encouraged that synthesis 
of thought and belief which the saints of botli religions 
were working into the life of the common people. 

The Social Synthesis. 

While the two religions co-operated in the poHiical fidd 
to give shape and form to the synthesis of Indifui national 
life, their influence on social synthesis was no less remark¬ 
able. Obviously the s )oial organizations of the two eenn- 
munitirs are very different. The Hindu social system is a 
collection of separate units mutually exclusive and ddib- 
erately made impervious to all foreign instrusion by a rigid 
denial of inter-dining and inter-marriage. The social gfstem 
of Islam is the reverse, broad-based, inclus've, inspired by 
a feeling of brotherliness and equality. The Hindu system 
had its own absorbing and assimilating potentiality, but 
wcarked slowly and imperceptibly and with many limita- 
tions. The Muslim system had great pow^ oi ready 
adoptiim and conscious expansion, though it also had its 
own aloc^tess and d'stinotivmiess in some respeets. 

12 
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The proximity of two such systems would on a super¬ 
ficial view 8 em to indicate a great likelihood of mutual 
friction, hut on a closer view it becomes apparent that it 
was not so. 

The age and the rigidity of the caste system of India 
are a marvel for the present-day world. But from all 
times it has been a problem of the first magnitude to all 
Indian thinkers and reformers. The indigenous population 
of India was divided into clans and tribes, before the Aryan 
civilization crossed its northern valleys. There is reason to 
believe that the early Aryan thinkers and leaders develop¬ 
ed a scheme of social organization, in accord with the 
psycho-physical laws of heredity as well as spontaneous 
variation, by wliich they were able to absorb and civilize 
and Aryanize the tribes they subjugated, as directed in the 
Vedas, assigning them to one or another of four main 
vocational classes. In the course of time, the living elastic¬ 
ity of tliis scheme was lost, and it became ossified into a 
caste-system based rigidly on heredity alone, which broke 
up Hindu society into thousands of fragments. But the 
national mind continued to yearn for a higher synthesis and 
its yeamiugs at last found a powerful expression in Bud¬ 
dhism. Buddha enunciated again, in a famous verse, the 
basic principles of the system of four-fold vocational social 
organization which had degenerated into the so-called caste- 
system. Thougli a profound reaction followed after twelve 
hun^y ears of Buddhism, yet the higher minds and 
instinots of the nation continued to move in the aaTwa direc¬ 
tion. With these Islam was quite in tune, and its advent 
in India rallied them anew, so that within the Hindu fold 
itself powerful movements' agamst the caste-eystem came 
into existence. Thus, so far as the soc|^ organization was 
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oonoemed, though there was an antagonism on the surface 
between Islam and Hinduism, yet hotli were trying, the 
former consciously and the latter subconsciously so to say, 
to lead the social system in the same direction. In matters 
of proselytization there was a fundamental difference bet¬ 
ween Islam and Buddhism. Buddhism acted from within 
the social organism and Islam acted wholly from without. 
Buddhism tried to destroy the hold of Brahmanism, and its 
Bhikshus were the competitors of Brahman priests. Mus¬ 
lim kings almost uuirersally recognized the special privi¬ 
leges of the Brahmans and there was no competition what¬ 
ever between the Muslim learned and pirs and faqirs, and 
the Hindu religious orders—^their clientele being different. 
Isiam claimed its disciples mainly from the lowest strata 
of Hindu society which were practically outside the pale 
of orthodox Hinduism, and the Hindu religious orders and 
learned men, who were the custodians of its religious knowl¬ 
edge, could well afford to look upon its successes with 
indifference. Its greatest successes were in the Punjab and 
Bengal where the revival movement had met with the 
stroi^est resistance and where, though Buddhism had been 
crushed, the old order had not been able satisfactorily to 
assert its authority. Indeed, the sting in the rivalry lay 
in the fact that the number of Muslims increased rapidly 
and that of the Hindus dwindled steadily. But this fact 
had not and could not have dawned upon the collective 
Hindu consciousness as no such consciousness existed, on 
account of the division of the people into innumerable 
creeds, each of which was as real and as self-contained and 
self-assertive as Islam itself. The consciousaeas of a oollec* 
tive umty could not grow till a real and living religious 
synthesis had been established, and though the un tinTial 
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yniTift Tww fftst moving in that direction, it was at th^ 
period not an accomplished fact. This process of synthesis 
had already included Buddhism in the array of its other 
cults, and gave promise that when it became an accom¬ 
plished fact, Islam would be as much a part of it as the 
other religions of India. 

'■ Comparatively free from social and religious rancour, 
coH)perating closely in many concerns of life, the two com¬ 
munities generally lived together in peace and harmony. 
The foreign element in the Muslim community was almost 
microscopic. And even those who came from other coun¬ 
tries generally married women of the land. The Indian 
woman carried into the homes of those strangers her own 
spiritual yearnings and religious outlook end thus created 
a powerful link between their home-life and the life of the 
country. Besides she imparted into the new home all her 
graceful and mystic talents and social ceremonies and thus 
laid the first foundations for the evolution of a common 
culture. Apart fCim this section, exceedingly small in 
numbers, the rest of the Muslim community consisted of 
Ttidmns who had accepted Islam as their religion but had 
never seen any other culture of life than their own. These 
Twnilft a few necessary adjustments in their daily life while 
the whole tentur and background of that life on the cul¬ 
tural side remained practically unaltered. Conversions, as 
we have said, were generally en masse, whole biradaries 
deciding tt^ther to accept the new religion. Consequently 
in the lower stations of Muslim society the old caste orgam- 
ssation yet prevails, sometimes to the exclusion of the per¬ 
sonal law of inheritance itself. At no point therefore 
the social contacts between the two communities ever 
broken and the change of religion involved no violwat break 
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with the past While thus the lower spheres of life were 
closely interlinked there was a still closer cooperation and 
comradeship in its higher spheres. In the region of politics, 
in mutual alliances and intr'gues, in wars and treaties of 
p^ce, Hindus «nd Muslims act'’d as members of a common 
brotherhood. In the sphere of Art, o^aint'ng, nnd Archi¬ 
tecture, and even in Music, the two grew s’de by S'de and 
tojk education, training, ~and inspiration fr>m common 
masters. Hindu savants taught Muslim pupils and Muslim 
savants had Hindus as their d’sc’ples, and oi nsequently a 
synthesis in the genius of two cultures was created which, in 
its richness and beauty, surpassed all that had beenaohieved 
in the past. The military life of the two communities was 
a mosaic in which Hindu and Muslim officers and Hindu 
aad Muslim chiefs all were pieced together. And there 
could scarcely'have been a battle ofj.any consequence in 
India in which the war-crics of the'two communities,f^^Har 
Har Mahadeva” and “Allaho Akbar,” did not both rise 
equally on each side of the warring hosts. 

Amaloauation or the Two Cultures. 

The natural and inevitable result of theso histfiioal 
processes was that the Hindus and M iiaalmiwa weree nns tant- 
ly influenemg each other, and affecting and olianging •each 
other’s ways in every walk of li^. This mutual influence 
was very considerable,^and [necessmily tended towards an 
amalgamation of cultures.^ Hvmi so, to-day we see assimilar 
tion of Western ways of thinking and living by wdl-to-do 
Hmdus and Mvsahnans g^ing on in the tovms. The differ¬ 
ence is that this* assimilation is onen^ed, and not 
reciprocated by the Western resident, is tainted with ccan- 
plete pelitioal sab^'ection, and is therefore of ^ nature of 
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imitative slave-meiitality rather than of free acoeptanoe. The 
political domii.ation of Mupalmars over Hirdus as such, 
even when the suzerainty of Delhi was undoubted, was never 

tf 

80 one-sided and complete as that of the British has latterly 
been over both. And even the Musalmans who came from 
outside became and Were Indians, as the British have never 
been. The amalgamation of the cultures progressed slowly 
becaiise the outer f jrms of the two religions were rather 
sharply different, but all the same it has bcjen steady^ and 
far-reaching on account of their constant neighbourliness, 
interwoven lives and a common destiny. 

TJiey borrowed ideas from each other in philosophy, 
science, astronomy, medicine, etc.; in fine arts (architecture, 
music, dancing, painting, calligraphy, illustration and illu- 
mioation of manuscripts, weaving of fine cloths of cotton, 
linen, silk and wool, jewellery, perfumery, etc.'; in crafts 
(metal-working, weapon-making, utensil making, etc.\ and 
in almost every concmvahle department of life. And in all 
these lines there was a synthet c progress which enriched 
life and made it more hmutiful than before. Espeomlly in 
arts connected with gustation and fragrance, did the 
Musalmans introduce many improvements. Many of the 
most favourite flowers of India to-day were brought from 
other lands or wore improved here—Gnlab, Gul-i-Daudi, Gul- 
i-Shabbn, Gul-i-Abbas, all show the country of their importar 
tion or the rel^ou of their improvers. Many fruits were 
newly introduced, many indigenous ones were perfected. 
Along with the flora, the fauna of India also was enriched. The 
breeisof horses, camels, and pigeons were greatly improved. 
In masiej'Khayal, Thnmri, Dadra, GhazabaUwere developed 
duriog this period. The lower we d^end the wider be¬ 
comes the basis of this synthesis. In food and dress, wonder? 
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fal interchai^ and additions took place in this period. 
While the busic ariioles of use remained common to Hindu 
and Muslim homes, such as dal, bhat, chapati, roti, tarkari, 
may new additions were made to sweets and other deliracies 
such as Halwa, Qalaqand, Ehurma, Balushahi, Barfi, Gulab 
Jamun, etc., which were developed by the common tastes of 
the people. The additions to meat dishes were innumerable, 
as Muslims were meat-eaters and so were a very large 
majority of Hindus also, the difference being that the one 
avoided one animal, as too beneficent to humanity,to be killed, 
and the other another, as too unclean to be eaten. The 
names of the clothes and cloths and utensils and articles 
of furniture used by Hindus and Musalmans alike are an 
inseparable mixture of Sanskrit and Persian words. 

The Hindus cqwcially, already accustomed by their 
priests to all sorts of minor gcds and goddesses, mineral, 
v^etable, and animal, readily adopted into their pantheon 
and scheme of worship, takiyas, maqbaras, dargahs, and 
masjids. And they added to the list of their existing pre¬ 
ceptors imams, mujawirs, fakirs, auliyas, etc., and res'>rted to 
them for spiritual enlightenment and worldly blessings, and 
also for magical cures, charms, and amulets, as they had 
been resorting to their own pandas, sadhus, mahanths, and 
jogis. If Hindu priests had been less exclusive, it is p: ssi- 
ble that illiterate Muslims might also have begun going to 
them and their places of worship in the same way and in the 
same numbers as Hindus began going to the Muslim priests 
and places of worship. Millions of Musalmans to this day 
offer milk and eatables on the alter of Shitala^ the goddess 
of fflnaU-pox, in villages, and many other Hindu riirines 
are worriiipped by them. 
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Also whole sections ofMmlims retained their caste ex- 
clunveness in yarlous shades and degrees, and some sections 
adopted even Hindu * tonob-me-notism ' in food. Ckmmlia- 
tidn of Hindu uid Muslim astrologers was a cr mmcn feat¬ 
ure of the Muslim period. Thousands of Hindu astrologers 
were patronized by and lived in various Muslim courts and 
palaces. 

Some learned men and poets and physicia s of the other 
community were almost always attached to the courts and 
houses of royal and other powerful families of each commu¬ 
nity. In legal matters, also, there was approximation, many 
new converts retaining their old customary laws in mat¬ 
ters of inheritance and succession. The Musalman Taluq- 
dars of Oudh, like their Hindu confreres, follow the law 
of prim(^niture, reaffirmed in a British Indian Act. The 
Khojas also follow the Hindu law of inheritance. And in 
the matter of the daughter’s share in the property left by 
the father, the Hindu law and custom, i. e., of not giving 
her any share, has in many places been retained. 

The Muslim converts often retained their Hindu ceremo¬ 
nials which were added to many new Muslim ones. Many 
Muslim ceremonies were likewise adopted by the Hindus. 
Such approximation wm natural and inevitable, for the 
converts from the ranks of the Hindus could not give up 
their life-long habits at once, especially when those habits 
had beoi developed 1^ and we;*e sui^ to environment. On 
tlm other hand, the oompa atively few Musalmans who 
came from other oonntries, when th^ decided to settle here 
permanently, were compelled by tte same climatic and 
o&er condituxos of the country to adopt many of its hab¬ 
its. Gonverted Hindu wom^ married into Muslim house- 
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holds retained many of their religious and semi-religious 
rites and customs, and consideiubly modified Muslim life 
almost in every home. 

Friendship in Battles. 

Deeper touches of friendship and mutual attachment 
and devotion canied the union from the forms into the 
spirit. Hindu generals and soldiers fought and gave their 
lives for Musalman hings, and Musalman generals and 
soldiers fought and gave their lives for Hindu kings, against 
Musalman as well as Hitidu kings. The story is celebrated 
in ballad and song, of king Ilammira of Banthambhor, and 
his sacrifice of life and kingdom, for giving shelter to a 
Musalman noble fleeing from the wrath of Sultan Ala- 
uddin; and of how the Musalman refugee loo gave up his 
life for his loyalty to the memory of Hammira, because, 
when Alauddin questioned him after his capture on the 
field of battle, what he would do if allowed to live, he 
nobly replied that he would battle against Alauddin and 
do his best to place the son of Hammira on the tlirone of 
Delhi. Humayun risked his kingdom to respond to the 
call of his adopted Eajput sister who hnd sent a rakhi to 
him in token of her regard and affection. Such examples 
can be multiplied indefinitely. 

In Other Spheres op Life. 

In social relations, very 8tio;ig and loyal personal friend¬ 
ships have always existed as they exist to-day between in- 
dividu^ Hindus and Musalmans> or families of Hindus and 
Musalmatis; and, partioulaiiy in the houses of land-holders 
residing in thrir villages, rooms are specially provided for 

13 
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gwests ofthe other community, and special arrangements are 
made to suit their Tvays of living. Gymnasiums and 
Akharas, the teaching and practice of arms, were almost 
always joint. Hindu cxpei-ts had Muslim as well as Hindu 
pupils, and Muslim experts had Muslim as well as Hindu 
pupils. Both communities joined in each other’s festivals 
freely, in wliich Akharas and display of arms played a 
great part. This was the greatest and safest protective 
against all dangers from mutual misunderstandings and 
frictions in the common life of the people, for it introduced 
between the communities links deeper than that of friend- 
ship—for disciples of the same guru or ustad were regarded 
as nearer than brothers in eastern society. 

Many teachers arose, from time to time, with numerous 
following, within Hinduism, Kabir in the Middle c( untry, 
Namadeva and Tukaram in the south, Chaitanyain the east, 
Nanak in the north, to mention only a few, who preached 
the essentinls of Universal Religion. They tried hard to 
break the unreasonable, harmful, tyrannical and withal 
largely unreal and hypocritical, system of countless rigidly 
hereditary castes and sub-castes; to promulgate simple 
forms of worship; and to reconcile Hinduism and Islam, 
using in their teachings and preachings terms and concep¬ 
tions taken from both religions. Though some subtle defect 
in the mental atmosphere caused the followers of each 
such teacher to make only another sect and another sub¬ 
caste, so to s&j, yet some approximation, very limited, was 
achieved. The followers of one such teacher still make 
periodical pilgrimages to both Mecca and Fandharpur. The 
Swami Narayan sect, which counts many followers on the 
wei^ coast, is still said to have both Hindu and Musalman 
members, and the Aghakhanis many Hindu lay-members. 
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Some heads of Sufi sects even to-day claim many Hmdn 
lay-disciples. 

The Moohal Court a Symbol of the New Central 

Unity, 

T his unity and harmony of life was reflected in the 
Royal Courts of India more or less throughout the Muslim 
period. But in the Moghal period it developed to such an 
extent that the life of the great Mi^hals may well be 
regarded as a symbol of the unity of the two cultures. The 
Moghal Emperors and Hindu Kings wore the same type 
of dress at least on formal occasions. The extant portraits 
of Akbar and Pratap Singh, and Aurangzeb and Shivaji show 
the same kind of head-dress as well as body clothes. We 
will content ourselves with mentioning a few striking feat- 
m’es of the Moghal court and life. 

The Mc^hal Emperor sat for the Jharokha-Barshan 
every momii^ and there, as the centre of political unity 
and symbol of divine protective power, received homage 
from multitudes of his subjects. This was no doubt an 
excessive exaggeration of a sentiment, in itself just and prop¬ 
er, of mutual loyalty and personal affection between the 
people find the head of the State; possibly it was also not 
unmixed with a wish for divine honours (a common failing, 
witness the case of some of the Roman Emperors,) on the 
part of that head; and certainly it tended to weaken the 
people’s self-reject and self-dependence, and their sense of 
the duties owed to them by the king. But in that day, 
from the people’s stand-point, as God was the father of all, 
so the sovereign was his symbol and shadow. This idealism 
largely deprived the people’s devotion of the taint of ser¬ 
vility, for it was not a person that th^ worGbi}^ed but an 
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ideal. And it supplied the strongest motive for sovereigns 
to lise above ihemselves, though they unfortunately often 
failed to do so. At this distance it is veiy difficult for us 
to comprehend or to appreciate the extent to which this 
idealism tended to humanize politics in India. But apart 
from these wider issues, what we mean to enipliasize here 
is the fact that a common devot’on to a common symbol of 
political unity had also a cementive value for the life of 
the two communities. 

Apart from the Emperor being a common symbol, his 
costume and court cerem nial reflected a common life, the 
Hindu and Muslim elements and traditions both find’ng in 
it their full expression. On festive occasions this cultural 
unity found its fullest and most visible expression. Nauroz 
was celebrated first for eleven and then for nineteen days. 
Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, all joined in it, and the elegance 
and splendour with which it was observed by the Emperor 
has left its echors in contemporary world history. 

Next t'> Nauroz and s''cond only to Nauroz in pomp 
and magnificence, cami the weighing of the Emperor on 
his lunar and solar birthdays. On the former he was 
weighed right times, and on the latter twelves times a- 
gainst various articles which were distributed among the 
courtiers and the indigent. Pomp and ceremony hardly 
knew any bounds. 

“ The various Hindu and Muslim festivals were cele¬ 
brated with impartial splend ur. On the Dasehra, tlie 
anniversary of Eama’a victory over the demons, the Im¬ 
perial horses and elephants were arrayed in decorated 
panoply and paraded for inspection. On theBaksha-bandhan, 
the Hindu nobles and Brahmans fastmed Strings cm the 
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Emperor’s arms. The Divali saw gambling in the palace. 
The Shiva-ratri was duly observed, Inor were the Muslim 
Id and Shab-i-barat neglected.” * 

Like Tula-dan, there was another interesting [featiire in 
the Mc^hal Emperors’ private life. It was a habit with 
the Moghal Emperors to drink no other water than Ganga- 
jal, and whether in court and camp, at home, or in travel, 
there was a whole department to keep up a regular supply. 
Their keener sympalhy and wider assimilation of the 
spirit of Indian culture is further evidenced by their treat¬ 
ment of the cow. Akbar stopped the slaughter of cows all 
over his dominions, and Jaliangir and Shah jahan both follow¬ 
ed the example. Jahangir went a step further and decreed 
that for two days in the year there should be no slaughter 
in his realm of any animal, even hunting being rigorously 
prohibited. Those were human touches which stirred deeper 
chords in the hoai'ts of the people and produced a unity 
of thought and emotion between the rulers and the ruled 
as beautiful as it is unique in history. 

The life of the Moghal Emperors reflected even a closer 
union of the two cultures than the blood that flowed in 
their veins from Jahangir downwards. Akbar had married 
several Hindu princesses of the noblest blood and tradition. 
Jahangir, himself the son of a Hindu princess, manned 
several Hindu wives, of whom Man Bai, the daughter of 
Baja Bhagavandas of Ambar, was his best beloved. 

“Her suicide in 1694 (she was married in 1586) plunged 
Salim into the deepest grief. Not a morsel of food, not a 
draught of drink passed his lips for full four days. For a 


• “ History of Jahangir," by Beni Prasad, pp. 99,100, 
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wMle life ceased to offer any attraction to his afflicted soul. 
Words failed Jiim when he attemjitcd two years later to 
describe her perfect ‘intelligence, her excellences and 
goodness; and her all-eonsiuniiig demotion to him.” * 

She committed suicide because her son Khusrau plotted 
against her husband, and her own brother Madho Singh 
sided with her s >ii in these plots. She could not bear the 
thought of her son and her brother joining together to 
destroy her husband. 

Shahjahan, who succeeded Jahangir, was the son of 
Jodh Bai or Jagat Gossain of Udaipur. 

In the royal houses as well as in the courts, Hindu and 
Muslim women and princesses lived together almost in 
equal numbers and such intimate companionships could not 
fail to produce the profoundest effect on the relationsliip of 
the two communities. 

The education and training of the princes was on the 
most liberal terms, and it was their temperamental differ¬ 
ences and accidents in life that became responsible for such 
diametrically opposed outlooks as those of Dara and Au- 
vangzeb, wlio were sons of the same mother. The picture 
of Hara as given by Persian chroniclers shows the extent 
to which he had become imbued with Hindu culture. 

Hara’s Character and Views. 

“ Hara Shikbh in his latter days did not restrain him¬ 
self te free-thinking and heretical notions which he had 
adopted under the name of Tasawwuf (Sufism), but showed 
an inclination for the religion and institutions of the Hindus. 


* “ History of Jahangir,” by Beni Frasady p. 29. 
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PP was constantly in tlie society of Brahmins, Jogis and 
Pomyasis, and he used te regard these worthless teachers 
of delusions as learned and true masters of wisdom. 
He considered their boohs which they call Bed as being the 
word of God and revealed from heaven, and he called them 
ancient and excellent books. He was under such delusion 
about this Bed that he collected Brahmins and Sannyasis 
from all parts of the country and paying them great res¬ 
pects and attention, he employed them in translating the 
Bed. He spent all his time in this unholy work, and de¬ 
voted all liis attention to the contents of those wretched 
books. Instead of the sacred name of God, he adopted the 
Hindu name Prabhu (Lord) which the Hindus consider 
holy, and he had this name engraved in Hindi letters upon 
rings of diamonds, ruby, emerald, etc. Through these per¬ 
verted opinions he had given up the prayers, fasting, and 
other obligations imposed by the law. It became manifest 
that if Bara Shikoh obtained the throne and established his 
power, the foundations of the faith would be in danger and 
the precepts of Islam would be changed for rant of infidel¬ 
ity and Judaism.” * 

Just as the king is, so are his subjects. And the Eoyal 
courts of the Mc^hals and the harmony of their cultural 
and emotional life itself were at once the reflection tmd the 
reflecting centre of the harmony and the cultural assimila¬ 
tion that was going on in the people. 

The Spiritual Habmont. 

Such a unity of life and aspiration could never be 
possible in a country intensely religious-minded like India 


* “ History of India," by Sir H. Mliot, vol. vii. p. 179. 
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without a deep moral aud spiritual harmony. As we have 
seen, Islam came into India at a time when reactionary 
conservatism had defeated Buddhism and Jainism and was 
trying to revive the rigidly hereditary social order and its 
connected ways of worsliip of all sorts of things. Tho 
deeper side of Buddhism naturally could not appeal to the 
masses of India because it was too metaphysical. No 
doubt, it was presented to it also in a popular form, hut 
Mahayana, on its intellectual, emotional or mystic sides, 
was not substantially different from or superior to the 
other great cults of India. But though India gave up 
Buddhism in name and form, it assimilated and retained 
within itself its metaphysics and moral consciousness, and 
high and wide spiritual yearnings in the shape of revived 
Vedanta aud the Jnana-yoga, Bliakti-yoga, and Karma- 
yoga of the Gita, and unfortunately also its Buddha-image 
worship in the shape of multifari(,us idol-worship. While 
she did not endorse the social unity of life which Buddhism 
had preached, her genius continued to search for a spiritual 
conception which could destroy all religious separativeness 
and weld her religious systems into a common mould. 
Just before Islam entered into India this powerful ten¬ 
dency of the revival movement was finding expression in 
re-emphasizing the old great conception of the Tri-murti 
wluch represented the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Hahesha, as three aspects (Sat, Chit, Ananda, or Wujud, Hm, 
Shuhud) of the same divinity. Shortly before or after 
Islam’s entry into India was born the great Shankara who 
was one of the profoundest th'nkers of his age. Shankara 
systematized anew the teachings of the Vedanta and gave 
to his nation’s genius the conceptual synthesis and the 
spiritual principle it was struggling to re-discover. Ho 
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put this synthesis on a sound philosopliic basis, and re¬ 
conciled a!id disarmed conservatism by basinf' i!; on the 
authority of repealed scriptures. Shankara showed that 
the diversity of religious beliefs and forms of worship was 
due to misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the 
scriptures, that Sanatana Dharma had always ins'sted on 
the worsliip of one God, the creator and sustoiner of 
the Universe; that his worship was ihe true worship and 
tlie rest was all delusion. The burning Monotheism for 
Monism) of Shankara had a fraternal resemblance to the 
burning Monotheism (or Monism^ of Muhammad, and there 
was nothing in the two systems which could repel one 
another. 

M mau juda illA Hu: Sarvam khalvidara Brahma ; 

Wahdahu IS, sharika lahu ; ekamevSdvitiyam. 

Hindu and Muslim Saints.* 

No so mor the principle was discovered and put before 
the people in the proper form than the genius of India 
bega i to think of applying it to the practical concerns of 
life. India works ujion her people not through economic 
and political motives but through mcnral and spiritual ideas, 
and conseq[uently her approaches to life’s problems are 
not so much intelleotnal as emotional. Two centuries or 
so after Shankara, another great teacher and preacher, 
Bamanuja, gave a devotional turn to ^lankara’s Monism. 
The worship of the Divine Principle became the ruling 
passion of the Indian people. This movement found its 


* This portion does not present my view.—^Manlsna Zafanil- 
Mulk. 
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emotional exjn'ession in the dominance of tlie Bhakti schools 
(f thonjjht with their fervour of devotion and their (at 
least theoretical) disregard for established ritnal and caste 
restrictions. Islam, through Sufism, was developing its 
emotional side identically on the same line; and here the 
synthesis of the two systems became so complete that they 
virtually lost themselves in one another. The joy of the 
new-found oneness transcended all social and religious 
barriers, and through the emotional side India came near 
to the realization of that social unity which Buddhism 
had essayed to achieve from the intellectual side. Tliou- 
sands upon thousands of hymn-singers covered the laud 
with their soi^ of divine oneness and human brotherhood, 
lilany saints, Hindu and Muslim, wandered from place 
to place, propagating the same message. Many Gurus and 
Pirs settled down in every corner of the land to whom 
millions of Hindu'and Muslim disciples went indiscrimi¬ 
nately for moral and spiritusl guidance. The intellectual 
understanding and sympathy which existed after Shankara 
between the learned and higher sections of the two com¬ 
munities was thus carried through the emotional side to 
the lowest strata of Indian society. 

It was natural that this exuberance of devotional feel¬ 
ing and the intense hankering after a realization of the 
basic unity of human life should begin to militate i^inst 
the formal side of all religion itself. The trend of human 
evolution, while, on the one hand, it makes for differentia¬ 
tion of capacities, on the other hand, to the levelling down 
of all barriers whether social, political or economic, which 
divide man from man and group from group. Eeligion, 
whose mission is to destroy these barriers, after a while be¬ 
comes a barrier itself, and the most rigid and indestructiblo 
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of all. To a soul strug^lii^ for unity with its Creator, a 
petrified religion with ils cold foimalism and creed-barriers 
would naturally appear as a shalcle and impediment and all 
social divisions and discriminations as an impious blasphe¬ 
my. The created cannot really be diflPerent from the Creat¬ 
or, and therefore nolimitations tending to cloud this moral 
and spiritual uniiy can be tolerated. Such I'mitations consti¬ 
tute, as it were, a denial of the very law of life. This pas- 
s'on for unity transcending all classes and creeds and havii^ 
for its social ideal the conception of a real human brother¬ 
hood—sans religion, sans caste, sans worship, sans everything 
which tended to divide—found many powerful exponents. 
These enraptured saints and hermits, by their spiritual out¬ 
pouring, and by the more powerful influence of the example 
of their dedicated lives, transmitted this message to the mass¬ 
es and infosed its spirit into every section of Indian society. 
In Kabir th’s great movement reached its climax, and the 
sway it acquired over the mind of the people can be imagin¬ 
ed from the fact that Kabir counted in his followers lacs of 
Hindu and Muslim disciples. 

Kabib’s Synthesis. * 

“ He asked the Hindus to give up—what'every refe mer 
since the days of Buddha had ^insisted upon—ceremonial, 
sacrific e lust for magioal powers, lip worship of idols, gods 
and goddesses. Brahman supremacy, caste differences, pre¬ 
judices concerning touchability and food. He openly oon- 


* I do not subscribe either to the cult of Kabir and AtW or 

to all that has been writtten here about them.—^SfsnlaQa ISsfarul- 
Mnlk. 
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denmed the doctrine of inoai’nations (avataras). *Tbo 
Creator did not marry Sita, nor did he make a stone bridge 
across the waters. They say that the Lord of the world 
finding inequalities of the weak and the strong, came as 
Bama. But Kahir says, before such a one as Bama who 
took birth and died, I cannot bend my head. ’ 

“He asked the Musalmans to give up their exclusive¬ 
ness, their cxtemalism in the performance of rites, [pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, fast and regulated prayers, their worship of 
saints (aulia and pirs) and prophet (paighambar). 

“ He asks both Hindus and Muslims to Lave reverence 
for all living creatures and to abstain from bloodshed. Ho 
asks them both to give up pride whether of birth or posi¬ 
tion, to give up extremes of asceticism and worldliness, and 
to consider life as a dedication. 

“ * I shut not my eyes, I close not my ears, I do not 
mortify ray body: I see with my eyes open and smile, and 
behold his beauty everywhere. 

“‘Whatever I do, it becomes his worship. All I 
achieve is his service. ’ 

“ He repeats again and again that Hindus and Muslims 
are one, they worship the same God, they are the cliildren 
of the same father, and they are made of the same blood. 

‘ All the men and women that are created are your form, 
Babir is tiie son of Allali and Bama. He (the Bather) is his 
Guru and Pir, ’ and * the Hindus and Turks have one path 
which the True Teacher has pointed out; says Babir, hear 
ye saints! say Bam or Bhuda, the religion of those who 
nndeistand is one, whether they are Pandits or Shaikhs.’ 

<*Kabir’s was the first attempt to reconcile Hinduism 
and Islmn. The teachers of the South had absorbed Mua* 
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luu elements, but Kabii* was the first to come forward bold¬ 
ly to proclaim a religion of the centre, a middle path, and 
his cry was taken up all over India and was re-echoed from 
a hundred places. He had numerous Hindu and Muslim 
disciples, and to-day his sect numbers a million. At Kiibir 
Ohaura, in Benares, they gather every year, and at Maghar 
the Muslim followers congregate to keep fresh his memory. 
But it is not the number of his following which is so im¬ 
portant, it is his influence which extends to Punjab, Grujrat, 
and Bengal, and which continued to spread under the Mo- 
ghal rule, till a wise sovereign correctly estimating its value 
attempted to make it a religion approved by the State. 
Akbar’s Din-i-Ilahi was not an isolated freak of an autocrat 
who had more power than he knew how to employ, but an 
inevitable result of the forces which were deeply surging 
in India’s breast and findii^ expression in the teachings 
of men like Kabir. Circumstances thwarted that attempt, 
but destiny still points towards the same goal. ” * 

Thus, by the time we reach the Moghal period, India 
had re-evolved her ancient philosophy of life in new terms 
consistent with her culture and suitable to her needs. This 
life, as we have seen, was asserting itself in all directions 
and was fast breaking those social barriers which had kept 
her divided in the past. India had transcended personality, 
and in the fulness of her soul was spreading out her arms 
to enclose in her warm spiritual embrace all the cultures 
of the East. Her contact with Islam had widened her 
moral consciousness, sympathy, and aspirations. Her spirit 
could no longer stop at her territorial boundaries, but out 


* " Influence of I^m on Indian Cnltnre," by Br. Tara Chand. 
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of her moral depths was successfully evolving a synthesis 
which would transcend the hounds of nationality and ^even 
of all formal religion itself. 

“When the real history of Medieval India comes to he 
written, it will he seen that the fundamental fact about the 
fiffeenth and sixteenth centuries is the fenerget'c spirit of 
protest against old creed and formula, resulting in the 
reli^on of direct commu ion with the Supreme Soul. Then 
it was that the currents of Islamic Sufism and Hindu 
Bhakti comh'ned into a m’ghty stream which fertilized old 
desolate tracts and changed the face of the country. Pifty 
years before the birth of Akhar, one of the greatest of 
Indian saints, the poor Muslim weaver, Kahir, had riddled 
current Hinduism and Islam with argument and invec- 
t’ve, ridicule and banter, arid had attracted a devoted band 
of disciples, and left behind h’m not only a numerous sect 
but poW'^rful strains of religious thought and emotion. 
Rai-das, a Hindu cobbler, Saina, a barber, Hhanna, a Jat, 
Pipa, a ruling prince, followed him in proclaiming the 
gospel of living personal faith in a living personal God. 
Nanak organised the commun’ty of Sikhs (disciples) along 
the new reformed lines. The sixteenth century was like¬ 
wise prolific in Muslim saints and reformers who discard¬ 
ed tradition and traditi mal ways of thinking and emphasized 
the sup. eme importance of Faith.” * 

Akbae’s Eecoonition or the Movement. 

In Akbar’s time this movement received royal recc^ni- 
tion and a unity was reached m the national consciousness 


* « History of Jahangir " by Beni Prasad, pp. 38, 39. 
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whioli extended from the cottage to the throne. Ahhar’s 
efforts to give it the form of a new religion were bound to 
fail, because religions could not be created through politics 
and also because a movement whose essence consisted in 
transcendii^ all religious formalisms could not be imprison¬ 
ed in new bonds though cast in gold and set with diamonds. 
13ut after this i*ecognition politics could not be an obstacle 
in its path, and we find that throughout the Moghal period, 
though thwarted by Auran'zeb, for a while, to some ex¬ 
tent, the movement continued to widen and deepen in its 
course. Such was its force that that even Aurangzcb could 
play the bigot only half-heartedly and with considerable 
self-restraint. And inspite of the disruption which follow¬ 
ed at the end of his rule, the convulsi: ns of politics could 
not overwhelm the synthesis of social life, and Hindu- 
Miislim relations continued the same upto the War of 
Independence of 1857, 


Upto 1857. 

We may go further and say that even the political 
synthesis was not seriously disturbed. The universal surge 
of loyalty and devotion towards Bahadur Shah, the symbol 
of p ditical unity, conclusively showed for the first time 
in History that India had become politically self-conscious 
and that the foundations of Indian nationality hnd been 
truly and d3oply laid. At the time of the War of Indepen¬ 
dence, British diplomacy also had been acting with fatal 
effects for over a century, but still Hindu-Muslim unity 
held its ground. Even after that War, though now Eng , 
land stood between the two and tried to pull them asunder 
with all her might, tlic social relations of Hindus and 
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Muslims, though much perturbed, continued to he very 
close and amicable till within recent memory. And in the 
Indian States even now we can get livii^ pictures of 
the old days, the two communities living together in per¬ 
fect cordiality without any of that distrust and bitterness 
which are unliappily so prominent now throughout British 
India, 

We have now indicated the broad lines on which India 
developed during the Muslim Period. We have seen how 
throughout this period Hindus and Musalmans worked to¬ 
gether in the up-hiiilding of the social and political struct¬ 
ure of the country. Just as the Aryan had mingled with 
the pre-existing Indian culture and evolved a new one, 
finer and more beautiful, so Islam also during this period 
brought its Semitic treasures to the s lores of the adopted 
Mother, and out of the union of the two an 
edifice arose whose glory surpassed all that the past 
had seen. No doubt, that glory has passed away and the 
sons of India no longer take any pride in it. They are 
overwhelmed by the sense of shame at their great fall, 
brought about by handful of strangers. They are trying to 
cover that shame by mutual disseuBions. Like defeated 
generals, they are blaming each other for the caprlcioustum 
of their fate. The present; bitterness of their soul throws its 
own shadow on the past and e nbitters it tx>, and they are 
turning away from the one great wlace which can enheart- 
en them and the one great ligiit which can guide them in 
iheir present gloom. 

The Present Need. 

Ill all that has jbeen written above, our endeavour and 
cur. hope has been to turn again their hearts and eyes to 
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that and thM ligbl Tkeaa i$ »tfvtk no teMon to 
hedawarbaaftei. la ktt atmgg^o with Jndkt, En g l an d ban 
not mmfifdfd Sie bai ph^^ioally of«rpow«i»d ladlg no 
donU; /or ft wlu]ft« ))ui sbft bfti not wuwHwd fl di w mUf 
md^mBanailfvaidem^Mng ifee mcaad 
timis of India’s soul. Jndift’n maal eonegy baa stood tba 
test, and within the short space 0/ half a e^ituzj die 
has begun to assert herself in her own peculiar way which 
is astounding the world. Unarmed, disorganize held 
down by all the military coutriyances that Western science 
has evolved, and with a house divided against itself hy the 
terrible manipulations of Western diplomacy, India is st^l 
asserting herself and is shaldng the foundations of the 
Brit'sh Umpire. Its mission is to renovate the world 
spiritually, for if its mor^ sanction destaroys the physical 
sanction of jSarope, militarism all over the world wHi he 
destroyed, and India the slave will rise as the world’s great 
emancipator. The need of the hour is to took towards 
the past, to pick up the processes of synthesis at the points 
where they have been broken, to destroy conununadlsin 
and to draw upon the inexhaustible moral and spiritual 
resources of the country. 

Before closing this part of our Eeport dealing with the 
Muslim period, we may repeat that we have not tried to 
write the history of twelve centuries. Our main purpose 
has been to suggest in a broad outline the nature of the 
relationship which existed between the Hindus and Mns* 
lims during the pre-British Period. We are pdnfnlly 
conscious of the imperfections of our efforts. The picture 
we have presented may appear to some as over<coloured, 
but it may, at least, be takmi as a supplement and a cor¬ 
rective to the one^od pictures we generally find of this 

Id 
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period in the current histories. We have emphasized the 
constru ;tive aspects of the Hindu-Muslim relationship be* 
cause we want to draw the attention of the people strongly 
towards these aspects. No doubt, much correction, supple¬ 
menting, and balancing will be necessary before the true 
perspective is developed, but a banning has to be made, 
and we have only tried to make that beginning. 

Thus, it will be noted that all the main controvearsies 
which at present embitter and have latterly divided the 
two communities, for example, the cow question, Bamlila 
and Moharram, and other religious occasions or proces¬ 
sions, music before mosque; as also the question of repres¬ 
entation in services, in Municipalities and Councils, 
joint and separate electorates; safeguards ; redistribution 
of Provinces and federal, as opposed to a unitary, basis of 
the constitution—all these did not and could not have 
existed during the Muslim Period. They are all products 
of the British Period and of British Policy. In the next 
section we shall try generally to indioatj the conditions 
of their birth and growth. 



SECTION B. 

Thb British Fkbiod, 




CHAPTEK I. 

THE POUCJy m THE MAKING. 

Bblations ufto 1815. 

OuE retrospect of the Muslim Period shows that the 
Hmdu-Muslim problem ia its present form is really of 
recent birth and has very little to do with the religious and 
social differences of the two oommunitieB. In oonsequenoo 
of (i) long neighbourhood and getting accustomed to each 
other's presence and ways, and (ii; the reconciling teachings 
of the Saints of both religions, tiie two communities had 
very largely relaxed their tension and settled down into 
friendly mutuid accommodation and close coK>peration in 
politics, trade, business, and every-day social life. An 
official Englidi publication, *‘Pbimilt(m'B Gasetteer ” of 1815 
says: ‘^The two religions have existed together so long that 
tiie professors of both have acquired a habit of looking on 
each other with a tolerance and indulgence unusual in 
other countries. ” 

Obviously, when the two communities lived and grew 
together peacefully, on the whole, for over eight centuries 
titoy could not all of a sudden automatically evolve from 
within a sfurit of conflict and discord, so disastrous for 
themselves and so helpM for their enemies. How then 
was this problem born ? To discover the real social and 
politioal causes which have given birth to this problem we 
shall have to study along with other factors the under^ 
currmitB of Brititdi Policy during the whole period of Brit- 
hUi admittkteation and specially daring the podod follow- 
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ing the War of 1857, in so far as they bear directly on the 
Hindu-Muslim problem. 

The British got a firm footing in Bengal in 1757 after 
the battle of Plassey. Upto the end of the 18th century they 
were engaged in consolidating their position and mak¬ 
ing new alliances and acquisitions. Their main consid¬ 
eration durii^ this period, as far as the people of Bengal 
were concerned, was the collection of revenue and making 
as much money by trade or otherwise as they could. Du¬ 
ring the days of the East India CJompany the Charter of the 
Company was renewed periodically and at each renewal the 
preceding period was reviewed by the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee and discussions about important matters concerning 
India took place in Parliament at the time of the presenta¬ 
tion of the Charter Bill. Por the 18th century and the 
first six decades of the 19th, much li^ht can be found 
regarding Indian policy in the proceedings of Parliamen¬ 
tary Committees. The discussions in these Committees 
constitute the best evidence of the workings of the British 
mind with regard to their Indian Possessions. 

British Policy rsgardino Evangelization of Indu. 

In 1793, Mr. Grant, whose heart was set "on the 
evangelization of Indm,” successfully persuaded the Direc¬ 
tors of the Company to introduce in the Charter Bill cknlBes 
for carrying on missionary work in India and for starting 
institutions to impart English education. It will probably 
be a matter of surprise to many to learn that at tlus period 
Christian Missions were not permitted to work in India 
by the British, and though the indigenous system of educa¬ 
tion had been destroyed by the abolition of tbc> village 
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municipal system and the withdrawal of grants firom other 
seminaries, no facilities had been given or arrangements 
made for imparting primary or secondary education to the 
people. In 1793, when the question of .Missions and 
education came before the British Parliament, a hot discus* 
sion took place and the clauses relating to this matter were 
finally deleted from the Bill. A summary of the discussion 
is reported by Woodfall. We give below the ai^uments 
which influenced the Parliament in coming to this decision. 
We quote only those which are given by Woodfall under 
the heading, “ Specific arguments first class.” 

That the plan would be most dangerous and impolitic; 
it would affect the peace and ultimate security of our 
p:sse§Bions, it would tend to endanger and injure our affairs 
there most fatally, it would either produce disturbances, 
or bring the Christian religion into contempt. Holding 
one faith or religion is the most stroi^ common cause with 
mankind, and this movement if it took place in India would 
be an end of British Supremacy. 

“ That the principle of pros jlytising was impolitic and 
was or ought to be exploded in so enlightened a period 
as the eighteenth century.” 

** That it would be a most serious and fatal disaster if 
native of character, even a hundred thousand of them, 
were converted to Christianity.” 

That the establishment of seminaries and colleges in 
America was one of the most efficient causes of the loss of 
that country.” 

; “That suffering young clergymen (who are usually 
of! ideasnreable habits) to over^run the interior of India 
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would be dangerous And oltiiualielf destraotiTo of the eoui^ 
try’s interest.” 

From these argum nts it is clear that upto the end of 
the I8th e :>ntary ibe British Parliament did not pemut 
Christian h&i»(ms to eome to India for converting the 
Indian people t) a eommon faith or ednoating them was 
emisidered dangerous to the existence of Brituh Buie. In 
ISIB, at the time of the renewal of the Compiny*s Cluster 
Act, tiais matter again came up before the British Farlia* 
meat. Evidence of the most responsible servants of tbe 
Company was tak«i the Lord's Committe:*, imd among 
the witnesses examined were such exp^rimced and respon* 
sible persons as Lord Hastingc and Sit lohn) Msdcidm. 
The latter made a lucid statement of his ohjeetions to 
the adnussion of m'ssicmariee in India. We quote fimm it 
the following: 

^In the pvesmt extended state of our Empire our 
aeenrity for preo^nring a power of so extraordinary a 
nature as that we have established rests upon the general 
division of the great communities under the Gk)V/»nmenit 
and their subdivision into vaiious castes and subcastes; 
while they continue divided in this manner no insuneoihm 
is likely to shake the stability of our power.” 

*‘I do not think that the oonununioationof any knowl¬ 
edge which tended gradually to do away with the suhaiat- 
ing distinctions among our native subjects or to diminish 
tiie respect which they entertma for Europeans cotdd he 
said to add to tite poditical strength of our i^vemment.** 

But this time the attitude of the House was determined 
by auether set of aignme ads whieh ]l£r. Ocaat adranced. 
i^iQBUiasgWMeBtBmaf besununariaadfreuia pMupblet 
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which he circulated at the time for the information of the 
members of t!ie House. These ai*e as follows:— 

“The establishment of Christianity in a country does 
not necessarily bring after it a free political constitution. 
The early Christians made no attempt to change foims of 
Government; the spirit of the gospel docs not encourage 
even any disposition which might lead to such attempts. 
Christianity has been long tin religion of many parts of 
Europe and of various Protestant States where the form of 
Government is not popular. 

“ We can foresee no period in which we may not 
govern our Asiatic subjects more happily for them than 
they can be governed by themselves or any other power, 
and doing this we need not expose them to needless danger 
from without and from within by giving the militai’y 
power into their liands.” 

He clinched the whole issue by the following conclusive 
argument;— 

“ Wherever, we may venture to say, <Mir principles and 
language are introduced, our commerce will follow. ” 

A Glimpse into British Policy. 

Farington, in his Diary under date 2l8t May 1820, gives 
us a glimpse into the policy of Government at this period. 
He says: 

** After dinner Col. Brown gave us information res¬ 
pecting India. He was stationed at Benares. He spoke of 
the Hinders, the native pe<^le, as bang very inoffensive, 
but they as well as the Musalmans make excellent soldiers. 

16 
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The Hindo -s arc the ahcrigines of the country, the Moham¬ 
medans are intruders. They have strong prejudices against 
each other, and the liritish GoA’^ermnent avails ilsolf of their 
hostile feeling, which prcA'cni 8 their coalescing in opp si- 
tion to it. ” 

Of course, when the writer s lys: “ The Hindoos are the 
ahoriorines, the Mohammadens ai‘e intruders, ” he either 
shows ignorance of history, or only means that the religion 
of the one is of older existence in the land than that of the 
other. Por it is patent that hy far the larger hulk, we may 
indtied say all, of the Musalraans of this land are to-day as 
completely and as literally the children of Mother India 
as the Hindus, both having common ancestors in the in¬ 
digenous Hindu population of the past; only a vciy small 
portion of the Musalmans may also have ancestors belong¬ 
ing to other lands. And as regards these it has to he re¬ 
membered that even up to the tenth centu) y A. C. the coun¬ 
tries now called Afghanistair, Belucliistan, etc., and many 
parts of the Asiatic Turkistan were all Hindu or Buddhist; 
and that upto the sixth century A. C. the whole of I’ersia 
was Zoroastrian, i.e., semi Hindu. In fact, throughout Indian 
history down to the end of the Moghal period, Afghanistan 
and adjoinii^ lands were always regarded as part of Hindus¬ 
tan, and were [united with India through bonds of common 
culture, common religion, and even common politics 
and administration. Col. Brown speaks of the Hindus 
and Musalmans having stroi^ prejudices against each 
other. This is in direct contradiction to the quota¬ 
tion we have given from Hamilton’s Gazetteer of 1815. 
Things could not have changed very much in five years 
in those times. We have to understaud that Col. Brown’s 
wish is father to h’s thought, and that he is minifying a 
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mole-hill into a mountain. When he says the British 
Government avails itself of their hostile feeling WO can 
easily see that he plainly means that it does its b^ st to 
inflame into positive hostility the differences that exist ijnd 
to create new ones. 

Reorganization op the Army. 

The question of the reorganization of the army was 
considered in 1821. A certain British Officer under the 
nom-de-plumc of ‘ Oaniaticus ’ thus laid down the basic prin¬ 
ciple in an article in the “Asiatic Journal ” for May 1821: 

“ Divide et Impera should be the motto for our Indian 
Administration, whether political, civil, or Military. ” 

Following tliis principle he recommended mixed troops 
for India, and this view prevailed at the time. 

In 1857 many Indian troops revolted against the 
British, a', id so in 1858 again a Commission was appointed 
to consider wherein the existing system had proved defect¬ 
ive. Many high officers put forward thfir ’views before 
it. Sir John Jjawrence submitted : 

“ It is found that different races mixed together do not 
long preserve their d'stinctivonoss ; their corners and 
angles and feelings and prejudices get rubbed off; till at 
last they assimilate, and the object of their association to a, 
considerable extent is lost.” 

Lieut. John Coke stated 

“ Our endeavour should be to uphold in full force the 
(for us fortunate) separation which exists between the 
different religions and races; not to endeavour to amalgam- 
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ate them. 'Biridc et iinpcm’ should be the I'rinciple 
of Indian Government.” 

Lord Elphinstone on ‘Divide and Rule.’ 

Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, in a minut ’ 
dated 14th May, 1858, wrote : 

“ ‘ Divide et impera,’ was the old Roman motto, and it 
should be ours. I might perhaps hesitate to express my 
conviction so decidedly if I were not able to show that my 
views upon this subject are entirely in accordance AVith 
those of the Duke of Wellington.” 

Imparting op Western Education. 

Christian missions were, as we have seen, permitted in 
1813 to work and to open educational institutions in India. 
But the Government took no steps upto 1833 for impait- 
ing Western education to the people. In 1833, Macaulay 
pressed the matter and made some impression, but dilBd* 
ence and hesitation continued till 1864, when the efforts 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan finally settled the matter. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan submitted in 1854 before the Parliamentary 
Committee a paper on “ The Political Tendencies of the 
Different Systems of Education in India,” which finally 
cleared the ground. The basic arguments contained in this 
paper are the following: 

“ The existing connection between two such distant 
countries as England and India, cannot in the nature of 
things be permanent ; no effort of policy can prevent the 
natives from ultimately regaining their independence. 
But f^re are two ways of arriving at this point. One of 
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them is through the medium of revolution, the other 
through that of reform. 

“As long as the natives are left t) brood over their 
former independence, their sole specific for improving 
their condition is the immediate total expulsion of the 
English. 

“ Familiarly acquiant "d with us by means of our litera- 
tm*e, tlie Indian youths almost cease to regard us as foreign¬ 
ers. They speak of our great men with the same enthusiasm 
as wo do. Educated in the same way, interrsted in the same 
objects, engaged in the same pursuits with ourselves, tliey 
become moi*e Englisli than Hindus, just as provincials be¬ 
came more Homans tlian Gauls or Italians. 

‘There is no class of subjects to whom wo arc so 
thoroughly necessary as those wh' se opinions have been 
cast in tlie English mould ; they are spoiled for a purely 
native regime; they have ovorvthing to fear fi*om the pre¬ 
mature establishment of a native Government; their edu¬ 
cation would mark them rut for ptSSccution. ” 

liORO Ellenbobouoh conciliating the Hindus. 

Our purpose in giving these quotations is to show tl at 
both before and after the War of 1857, the British Govern- 
m mt was act'ng with regard to India on the policy of 
‘ Divide and Hule. ’ Somet'mes they favoured the Hindus, 
then the Musalmans, again the Hindus, and so on as 
occasion required. As early as 1843 Lord Ellonborough 
who was then the Viceroy of India had already plainly 
adopted the policy of conciliating the Hindus and ignorin'^ 
the Musalmans. “ I cannot close my eyes, ” he wrote, i 
“ to the belief iliat this race (Musalman) is Hmdamentally 
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hostile to US and therefore our trae policy is to conciliate 
the Hindus. ” One of the schemes that his Lordship 
evolved for this purpose was unique both in its conception 
and in its execution, and it would be of some interest to 
give it liere in full. The episode is connected with the 
tirst Afghan War. After their first rebuff' in this war in 
which they suffered a heavy loss, the British made another 
attempt in 1842, when they succeeded in reaching Kabul. 
Their position in Kabul was in secure and was rendered 
still more so by the indiscretion of General Pollock about 
which a year later the Duke of Wellington complained to 
Kllcnborough in these words: 

“ I cannot understand how a man, who knows w'hat 
soldiers are made of, could think of giving an order for 
the destruction of the bazar and two mosques at Kabul. ” 

In India also, the situation was ciitical, as appears 
from the following excerpt from a letter of Lord Ellen- 
borough: 

“ At Hyderabad and in Scinde as well as at Nepal and 
in the Saugor district and in Bendelcund I s'.e the indica¬ 
tion of the change with respect to our power which the 
disasters at Kabul have created in all men’s opinion, and 
this makes me more anxious to get back the army from 
Afglianistan. I have made the most of the Victory of 
Jellalabad. I have issued general orders a little in the 
Prench style ; but they have their effect. I have given 
honours and rewtu’ds with a large hand, and my old 
colleague Sir W. Casement tells me that the general order 
I enclose is worth 10,000 men. I do all I can to gratify 
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the officers and soldiers, and I really think I may depend 
upon the most zealous support of the whole array ” * 

Palsb Gates op Somnath. 

This might create an impression on the army, but the 
imagination of the people had also to be imj osed ujion, 
and for this a unique idea occurred to the advisers of the 
Governor-General. Ellenborough wrote to the Queen:— 

“ The gates of the temple of Somnath have been 
brought away by Major-General Nott. . . . 

“ Lord Ellenborough transmits for Your Majesty’s in¬ 
formation a copy of the address he intends to publish on 
announcing that the gates of the temple will be restored. 
The prigress of the gates from Eeroz<'pore to Somnath will 
be one great national triumph and thoir restoration to Lidia 
will endear the Government to the whole people. ” 

To the Duke of Wellington he wrote at the same 
time: 

The Hindus, on the other hand, are delighted. It 
seiims to me most unwise when we are sure of the hostility 
of one-tenth not to secure the enthusiastic support of the 
nine-tenths which are faithful. I would make the most of 
our successes and of the recovery of the gates of the tem¬ 
ple, treating it ostensibly as a great military triumph but 
knowing very well that the EUiidus will value it as tlie 
guarantee of the future security of themselves and their 
religion gainst Musalmans. All those who best know 


* “ Rise of the Christian Power in India, ” vol. v. pp. 82,83. 
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India tell me that the effect will be very great indeed, and 
I think it will. ” * 

So this triumphant proetission started and created a 
great stir at the time in India. We can well conceive of 
the effect it must have produced on the Hindu-Muslim 
feeling. Yet the whole episode of tlie gates was entirely 
concocted. 

“ The story that Mahmud removed the sandal gat s of 
the temple of Somnath to Ghazni has not been credited by 
modern scholars, and the gates which were brought by the 
English in 1843 after their conquest of Afghanistan are 
lying unnoticed in the fort of Agra. ” t 

Abolition of Persian. 

While the politics of the Government were being so 
coolly devised and so unscrupulouslylexecuted to accentuate 
the old division and to introduce new antagonisms in Ind an 
life, some of its measures adopted from other motives also 
helped in the same direction. One such measure was the 
abolition of Persian as the Court language. It is true that 
Persian, not being an indigenous language of the country, 
could not filter down to the masses and was therefore not 
the most suitable medium for judicial and admlnisiaative 
work, and it was the obvious right of the national language, 
viz., Hindustani, and the provincial languages, to be install¬ 
ed in courts and public offices, But throughout the 
Muslim period, Persian was the language of common cul¬ 
ture l^ong the aristocratic and higher middle classes, 


• « Rise of the Christian Power in India,« vol. v. p. 84, foot-note 
t C. V. Vaidya, “ Medieval Hindu India, " vol. iii. p. 92. 
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youths of both communities studied Persian in Maktabs 
from their earliest years, and so a strong cultural link was 
established between them. Persian poetry was permeated 
with Sufi thought; in fact, it was nothingbutamostexuber- 
ant expression of the emotional side of Sufism wliich is so 
akin to Vedautism. It thus supplied at the time theneoes* 
sary momentum to the sjurit of religious synthesis which 
was growing in the two communities. ■ 

Baja Bam Mohan Boy belonged to the old school, and 
in his make we see the process in actual working. In 
1784<, when he was about twelve years old he was sent to 
study at Patna, then a famous seat of Muhammadan learn¬ 
ing, from where appointments to Government service were 
generally made. The eifect of the education he receiveil 
there is thus described by a historian of the Brahmo Samaj: 

“ He is said to liave been specially enchanted with the 
writings of the Sufi school of Mohammedan philosophers. 
. . . Throughout his subsequent life, Bam Mohan Boy 
never entirely shook off these early Mohammedan in¬ 
fluences. In private life, through a long course of years 
his Irnbits and tastes were those of a Mohammedan, and in 
private conversation, ho always delighted to quote freely 
from h's favourite Sufi authors.” * 

This was the normal typo of the educated Hindu and 
Muslim of the days preceding 1857. 

With the abolition of Persian as a Court languid, much 
of the incentive to its study was gone, and the edqcatipn 
of the two communities began to diverge in dilTerent 
directions. If after the supersession of Persian, both the 


* Farqahar, “Modern Religious Movements in India," p. SO.. 
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oonmvanities had begun immediately to go to the common 
Ei^lish school, the danger and the injury might have been 
averted. But the Musalmans, whose hearts were smarting 
under their new enforced thraldom, were rendered more 
irreconcilable by what they regarded as a blow to their 
culture. 

Muslims keep back from Western Education. 

Therefore, they almost in a body lield back from 
the Western schools of education which were then coming 
into vogue in place of the Persian, On the other hand, 
the abolition of Persian put the Hindu community at 
an advantage. Tliat community had seriously set about to 
educate itself in English already from 1818, and by 1837 
it had made so much progress in this new field that its 
efforts and enthusiasm were already attracting the notice 
of the Government. In 1844, a further announcement was 
made by Lord Hardinge that, in future, preference would 
be given in all appointments to men who had received 
Western education. Under the circumstances, this measui'o 
initiated a social revolution, for henceforward Musalmans 
naturally began to he ousted from Government posts and 
positions of influence and responsibility. Their places began 
as naturally to be filled by Hindus, and consequently a 
fruitful source of communal bitterness came into oxistmee, 
Muslim aloofiaess from English schools lasted almost upto 
the the eighties of the 19th century. 

Musalmans losing Ground. 

“ Almost everwhere,” says Sir W. W. Hunter, it 
was found that the Hindu population seized with avidity 
on the opportunities afforded by the State education for 
bett^iug themselves in life, while the Mohammedan 
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oommunity, excepting in certain localities, failed as a 
whole to do so. State education thus put the fimshiug 
stroke to the influence of the Mohammedans, as tho formw 
ruling race in India.” 

In his address as president of the Indian National 
Congress in 1897, Mr. Eahmatullah Muhammad Sayani 
said : 

“ With the inti’oduction of English education the Hindus 
began to pour into every grade of official life ; and the 
State system of education in ISSl completed the revolu¬ 
tion.” Indigenous methods of teaching disappeared every¬ 
where, even in the mosques. “ After the Mohammedan 
conquest of India, tho mosques had become the centres of 
Islamic educational activity and were supported by Impe¬ 
rial of local grants of lands. But the mosques now ceased 
teaching, even in lower Bengal, the province which, s 
hundi'ed years previously, was officered by a few English¬ 
men, a sprinkling of Hindus, and a multitude of Moham¬ 
medans. The Musalmans lost all ground.” 

Meanwhile, tho spread of English [education among the 
Hindus was revolutionizing the life and outlook of the 
upper middle classes of the community. It was drawing 
them forcibly towards the "West and was generating in them 
a yearning for the acquisition of Western political rights 
and the securing of Western representative institutions. 
Gradually the ideal of Nationalism was also taking shape, 
but while it was yet in the making a demand for higW 
responsible offices had already come into existence even 
before the War of 1867. Sir Valentine Chirol has thus 
characterized this period: 

** It was something of this change of temper that went 
on in India, when A'om the schools and colleges which we 
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had ourselves set up, there emerged a new class of Indians 
who ventured not only to criticise the Englishmen who 
ruled them but to declare that they could perfectly well 
rule themselves. As a first step, they agitated for a larger 
and more iufluential share in the administration. In Queen 
Victoria’s generous proclamation of 1858, when she assumed 
the Government of the Territories in India hitherto adminis¬ 
tered in trust for us by the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany, she reiterated the assurance that had been given by 
Parliament in 1833, and pledged her royal word that as 
far as may be * her subjects of whatever creed or race ’ 
would be freely and impartially admitted to offices in the 
service of the Crown. But the years continued to pass 
without briugmg Indians the increased share of public 
appointments to which in their opinion their educational 
qualifiications now fully entitled them. Disappointment 
had already become acute.” * 

Kelations upto 1867. 

While these developments were gomg on and were 
destined to have great reactions in the future, they do not 
seem to have produced any material change in the relations 
of the two communities upto the time of the Indian War 
of Independence. Tnist and confidence continued to be re¬ 
posed by them in each other, and though the link of their 
joint culture had become weakened, it yet remained to 
keep them united and friendly towards each other. Baha¬ 
dur Shah chose Raja Bam Mohan Boy to go on his behaif 
to England for pressing his personal claims, and Nana 


* V. Chirol, ** India," p. 84. 
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Sahib, the great descendant of the Peshwas, sent a Musal- 
inan friend and confederate to England to press his. 
Bahadur Shah, Nana Sahib, and Azimullah Khan are 
important figures in the war of 1857. That War was a 
widespread movement in which all sections of the people 
participated, but from beginning to end it is impossible 
to find in them any traces of communal motives. Its 
flag was the green Moghal flag, and the paramount power 
was to be restored to Bahadur Shah as the symbol of 
Hindustan’s political unity. The consciousness of a foreign 
rule and a collective desire to uproot it is seen to emerge 
for the first time in Indian History. It was a remarkable 
phenomenon that after a prostration so complete, India 
should make an attempt s i wide and so united. It was a 
novel attempt in Indian History. It was not only a con¬ 
federacy of Indian }>rinces which was fighting to overthrow 
a political adversary ; the people were also openly helping 
it. It was not a national movement but a national cons¬ 
piracy, and as such it was the precursor of the national 
movement that was to come. And at the time it por¬ 
tended the existence of a common will, a common objective, 
and a united resistive power which greatly disturbed the 
self-possession and equanimity of the Brit'sh. 

Suppression op Musalmans after 1857. 

But the War of 1857 completed the processes that were 
already tending to devitalize the Muslim community. The 
last Moghal Emperor, Bahadur Shah, singing pathetically 
of the misfortunes of the country after the fall of Delhi, 
made particular mention of the fact that the Musalmans 
were the special object of the wrath of the British rulers. 
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Gai yak bayak jo haw4 palat, 

Nahin dil ko apne qar^r hai; 

Kanin gham sitam kS, main kyft. bay&n, 
Mer&l^sinfb gliam se fig^r bai ; 

Yc riy&yai Hind tab^ih bui ; 

Kabo ky4 jia inpe jali&. bui. 

Jise dekb& b4kim-i-waqt ne 
Eab& yeb to q&bil-i-dfbr bai. 

Kabin ais4 bbi bai sitam sun4, 

Ke di pb&nsi lA,kbou ko be-gun&b ; 

Wale kalma-goyonki taraf se 
Abbi dil men unke gbub^br bai. * 

On the condition of Musalmans, Sir W. W. Hunter 
wrote in 1868 as follows: 

“ After the mutiny the British turned upon the Musal¬ 
mans as their real enemies, so that the failure of the 
revolt was much more disastrous to them than' to the 
Hindus. They lost altogether all their remr ining prest^e 


* Translation : 

An awful change has come upon the air, 

And I know not one single moment's peace ; 

How may I tell my misery in words, 

My heart is torn in two with agony ; 

The people of this land are all destroyed, 

What utmost sufferings have they not known ; 
Whome’er the masters of the day behold, 

They say, “ Fit for the gallows is he too; " 

When was such tyranny heard of by men, 

Tliat lakhs are hanged, and for no crime at all ? 

Still are their hearts charged with dark hate against 
Those who pronounce the Salima in prayer. 
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gdneration before it like a craft which has snapped its 
moorings. Westernism became the fashion of the day, 
and Westernism demanded of its votaries that they should 
cry down the ciYilization of their own country. The more 
ardent their admiration for everything Western, the more 
vehement became their denunciation of everything East¬ 
ern. The ancient learning was despised, ancient customs 
and traditions were thrust aside, ancient religion was de¬ 
cried as an outworn superstition. Tlie ancient founda¬ 
tions upon which the complex structure ofHindu Society had 
been built were undermined and the new generation of ico¬ 
noclasts found little enough with wLioli to unde) pin the 
edifice which they were so recklessly depriving of its own 
foundations. ” 


Mission op Swami Bayanand. 

Such a condition of things naturallv must have verv 
stroi^ly reacted on Swami Bayanand and generated a re¬ 
pugnance for Western civilization and a whole-hearted 
turning towards the groat past of his own country. “ Back 
to the Vedas! ” was the key-note of all his religious and 
social propaganda. He felt it his mission to re-civilize 
India along lines tliat would combine the good in both 
East and West, but under the inspiration and guidance of 
the Vedic Bharma.. He pi’eaohed against idol-worship and 
hereditary caste, but he based his teachings on the Vedas. 
His Arya Samaj was, in fact, a Hindu Protestant and Be- 
vival Movement. The doctrines that he preached were 
nearer to Islam in ite conception of fundamentab than the 
jmrrent popular forms of Hinduism against which his 
movem«it was a reyolc. But the methods of propi^anda 
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of traditional superiority over the Hindus ; they forfeited 
for the time heing the confidence of their foreign rulers. 

“In every district, the descendant of some line of 
(Muslim'' princes is sullenly eating his heart out in roofless 
palaces and weed-choked tanks. The Muslims are excluded 
from the army and the law. The judiciary was either 
Anglicised or Hinduised; while the Permanent Settlement 
led to the wholesale eviction of the Moslem land-lords.” 

Thus, after the War of 1857 the position and outlook 
of the two communities had undergone much relative 
change, socially, economically and intellectually. 

Birth of the Arta Samaj. 

The Hindu community gained in self-confidence, and a 
new consciousness was horn which found an expression in 
several religious and social movements, the most important 
among which was the Arya Samaj founded by Swarai 
Hayanandin 1875. Swami Bayanand had a twofold object 
in view. On the one side, he desired to purify Hindu society 
and to purge it of the gross superstition which during ages 
had become encrusted on it, and on the other, to prevent 
Hindus from drifting towards other faiths and towards 
the materialism which English education had brought in 
its train. 


The Wave op Westernization. 

Lord Bonaldshay has, in his ‘Heart of Aryavartn,’ thus 
described this period : 

“ By the middle of the nineteenth century, a period of 
intellectual anarchy had set in which swept the rising 
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which he adopted were bound to biing his followers into 
clash with the Muslim community. 

The Bbahmo Samaj. 

While the Arya Samaj was thus nialcing headway and 
bringing about a transformation in the religious and social 
outlook of the Hindus of Northern India, the Bralimo 
Samaj founded by Eaja Earn Mohan Eoy was working in 
Bengal, Its lines of work were, howovei’, in some respects, 
different from those of the Arya Samai,j. Its efforts were 
not only in the direction of social Beform but in that of a 
higher religious and moral synthesis. Keshub Chander 
Sen, who was the leader of the Brahm) Samaj at this 
]!eriod, once symbolized in a unique ceremonial his own 
and his master’s spiritual yearnings. 

“ On the anniversary day in January 1881, he appeal^ 
on the platform with twelve of his missionaries around 
him, of the Naba Bidhana ( Nava-Vidhana that Is, the 
New Hispensatioii, and also an extraordinary symbol made 
up of the Hindu Trident, the Christian Cross, and the Islamic 
Crescent. On the table lay the scriptures of the four ^^t- 
est rollons of the world, Hinduism, Buddhism, Christian* 
ity and Islam. Four of the apostles were especially ap¬ 
pointed that each might study the scriptures of one of these 
rel^ions. Henceforward the phrase Brahmo Samaj falls 
into the back-ground and Keshab’s group is known as the 
Church of the New Dispensation. ” * 


* Parqnhar, “ Modern Religious MovCtnents ift IfidiA," p, 

18 
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Sir Syed Ahmed. 

On the Muslim side also arose a leader of great force 
and personality. His mission was not so much religious 
reform as the material uplift and betterment of his gi’eat 
community. He wanted to put the Muslims in practical con¬ 
tact with the realities of the situation and thus to save 
them from irreparable ruin. He entered the arena of 
religious polemics because, without destroying the ignorant 
orthodoxy of his community he could not achieve his ob¬ 
jective. At one time he had “ despaired of the regenera¬ 
tion of Muslims of India and entertained the thought of 
migrating to Egypt. ” But the love of his community had 
ultimately prevailed and he had decided to dedicate his life 
to its service. 

like Swami Hayanand, he was innocent of English, but 
unlike him, he had acquired a strong fascination for West¬ 
ern civilization and a yearning for securing for his coun¬ 
try Western representative institutions. He could 
not dream of re-establishing Muslim political domina¬ 
tion in India and therefore his first desire was to teach 
his community to bow to the inevitable and to reconcile 
them to the ways and methods of their rulers. He could 
read the signs of the times and could foresee the coming 
domination of Western civilization over his country, and 
the one and only way in which he thought he could save his 
community from isolation and decay was to draw it into its 
vortex. Therefore, from the first to the last he continued 
to concentrate on popularizing and organizing Western 
education in his community. 

His efforts were rendered successful because in the mean¬ 
time a change Iiad come over the Government in its attitude 
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tovrards the Musalmans. The resurgence of the Hindu 
community had excited its fears, and it had already b^un 
to look about to discover a counterpoise to break its rising 
influence. Thus, though the motives were different, the 
schemes of the Govemmrait and Sir Syed were convei^g 
towards the same centre. He went to England and there 
studied the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. On his 
return, after preparing the ground for a few years, he found¬ 
ed the M. A.-O, College at Aligarh in 1876, the same year 
in which Swami Dayanand founded his Samaj at Bombay. 
The Colle-ge was started under Government auspices, its 
grounds had been secured by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
U. P., its foundation was laid by the Viceroy himself, and 
the retiring Viceroy made the first big donation of 
Bs. 10,000. 

The aim of Sir Syed was not merely to reconcile the 
Muslims to the Government but also to reconcile them to 
their country and to the Hindu Community. He r^rded 
the two communities as “ the;two eyes of Mother India,” and 
he missed no opportunity to teach them to love and respect 
each other. He founded a British Indian Association, 
representative of all interests and communities with the 
avowed object of effectively representing matters to the British 
Parliament. His work in the political sphere and his 
speeches greatly helped in the creation of that atmosphere 
which ultimately broi^ht the Indian National Congress into 
existence. In 1884, he made a speech atGurdaspur in which 
he thus defined the ideal of Indian Nationalism: 

'* From oldest times the word nation is applied to the 
inhabitants of one country, thoi^h they differ in some pecu¬ 
liarities which mre characteristio of their own. Hindu and 
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Mohammedan bMhren, do you peo})le any countrj' other 
Hindustan ? Do you not inhabit the same land ? 
Are you not burnt and buiied in the same soil ? Do you 
not ti-ead the same ground and live upon the same s^il ? 
Remember that the words Hindu and Mohammedan, are 
only meant for religious distinction, otherwise all persons 
whether Hindu, Mohammedan, or Christian, who reside 
in this country belong to one and the same natioji. Then 
all these different sects can only be described as one 
nation : they must each and all unite for the good of the 
country, which is common to all.” 

On another occasion in the same year at Lahore he said : 

** In the word Natitm I include both Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans, because that is the only meaning which I can 
attach to it. . . . With me it is not so much worth consid¬ 
ering what is their religious faith, because we do not see 
anything of it. What we do see is that we inhabit the same 
laud, are subject to the rule of the same, Government, the 
fountains of benefits for all are the same, and the pangs of 
famine also we suffer equally. These are the different 
grounds upon which I call both these races which inhabit 
India by one word, i. e., Hindu, meaning to say, that they are 
the inliabitants of Hindustan.‘' W’hile in the Legislative 
Council I was always anxious for the prosperity of this 
nation.” * 

Birth of the Congress. 

While these social and religious movements were going 
on, a greater movement was in progress in the Western 
educated sections of the community, which was also being 


^Tadian Nation Boilden Series,” Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, pp. 41,42. 
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fed by the other two movements in many ways. Western 
Eduction had brouglit with it a yearning for participation 
in the adjiiiiustration of the country and for Western poli¬ 
tical institutions. This yearning had continued to grow 
till now it b'^gan to organize itself in the shape of an All- 
India demand and an All-India organization. Tlie Govern¬ 
ment was aware of this yeai*ning and was extremely uncom¬ 
fortable about it. No sufficient means existed in those days 
for the Government to gauge its real depth and intensity, 
and it wanted to got at the truth. In 1885, the psychological 
moment arrived when actual attempts began to be made for 
its materialization. The idea b(^an to take the form of an 
All-India Social Organization to be organized under the pres¬ 
identship of the Viceroy. The Viceroy, when approached, 
thought otherwise. He thought that an All-India organiza¬ 
tion of the Western educated class would be a better baro¬ 
meter of I'cal Indian feeling if left free from all official touch 
and control. Therefore, he advised the organization of an 
independent association which might serve in India the pur¬ 
pose which Her Majesty’s opposition served in the British 
Parliament. As a cmsequence, in 1885 at Bombay met a 
great gathering which adopted the name and laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Indian National Congress. 

It was only seventy-two persons that met, and they re¬ 
presented only twenty-seven districts of India; but it was 
hot in their number but in the idea they represented and 
the feeling they embodied that the real importance of the 
movement lay. The soul of India was yearning to find 
some avenue of self-expression and self-assertion, and the 
Indian National Congress afforded her such an opportunity. 
At tbe time itself the movement was taken as a portent, 
and the people and the Government were both struck by 
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the phenomenon. The tone of the oorreiEpondent of the 
‘ Times’ gives an idea of the feelings with which this new 
organization was received at the time. We give below an 
extract from what he wrote: 

“This last week the Bombay leaders have again given 
proof of their organizing powers. They have broi^ht 
together a National Congress composed of delegates from 
every political society of any importance throughout the 
country. Seventy-nine members met together; 29 great 
districts sent spokesmen. * The whole of India was repre¬ 
sented, from Bombay to Calcutta, Madras to Lahore. For 
the first time perhaps since the world began, the Indians 
as a nation met together. Its congeries of races, its diver¬ 
sity of c/Mstes, all seemed to find common ground in their 
political aspirations. ” 

It was indeed for tlie first time in Indian History that 
India was acting as a political unit, not through her kings 
but through her people. The formative stage had ended 
with the kings. Political Unity had now become an ac¬ 
complished fact. Henceforward the responsibilily for her 
life and growth will rest wholly on her people. It was 
this aspect of the movement, the claim of the people of 
India to come into their own, that excited the fears and 
roused the indignation of her fore^n possessors. And it 
was this which constituted an irresistible appeal for her 
own people, and drew them towards it as no other secular 
movement had drawn them before. The real nature of the 
movement and the challenge that was potential in it was 


* The Official Report gives the figure of delegates as 12 and diat 
of districts represented as 27. 
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apparent and unmistakable. The “ Times ” in its editorial 
commented thus on the first session; 

“ The first question which this series of resolutions will 
suggest is whether India is ripe for the transformation 
which they involve. If this is answered in the aflSrmative, 
the days of English rule are numbered. If India can 
govern itself, our stay in the country is no longer called for. 
All that we liave to do is to preside over the construction of 
the new system and then to leave it to work. The lawyers 
and school masters and news-paper editors will step into the 
vacant place and conduct affairs with no help from us. . . 
Do what they will, the Government of India cannot be 
made constitutional. If it works well, neither England nor 
India can have any reason to be dissatisfied with it. The edu¬ 
cated classes may find fault with their exclusion from full 
political rights. Political privileges they can obtain in the 
degree in which they prove themselves deserving of 
them. Eut it was by force that India was won, and it is by 
force that India must be governed, in whatever hand the 
government of the country may be vested. If we were to 
withdraw, it would be in favour not of the most fluent 
tongue or of the most ready p^, but the strongest arm 
and the sharpest sword. It would perhaps be well for the 
members of the late Coi^ess to reconsider their position 
from this practical point of view. ” 

This was a candid exposition of the true nature of 
the British rule and of the real problem of India. But 
the more significant criticism was the following: 

^'Q^iat the entire Mohammedan population of India 
has steadily refUsed to have anything to do with them is a 
su^ciently ominous feet.” 
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The “Times” correspondent had thus tried to play upon 
the false pride of the Muslims and deflect their latent 
hostility from the British to their Hindu countrymen. 

“ Only one great race was conspicuous by its absence; 
the Mohammedans of India were not there, They remained 
steadfast in their habitual separation. They certainly do 
not yield to either Hindu or Parsi in their capacity for 
development, but they jjorsistently refuse to act in common 
with the rest of tlie Indian subjects of the Queen-Empress. 
Not only in their p<'ligion but in their schools and almost 
all their colleges and all their daily life they maintain 
an almost haughty reserve. The reason is not hard to find. 
Tliey cannot forget that less than four centuries ago they 
wore the dominant rase, while their present rivals in pro¬ 
gress only counted as so inany tax-pRying units who con¬ 
tributed, each his mite, to swell the glory of Islam. ” 

The Hon. K. T. Telang replied in a letter to tlie above 
criticism as follows 

“The first point is in reference to your remark that the 
Mohammedans of India were conspicuous by their absence 
.at the Congress. Although it must be admitted that tlie 
Mohammedan community was not adequately represented 
at our meeting, your remark is not altogether an accurate 
one. Two leading Mohammedan gentlemen did attend the 
Congress, viz., Mr. U. N. Sayani and Mr. A. M. Dharamsi. 
Both of these gmtlemon are graduates of the University 
and attorneys, of standing at the High Court of Bombay. 
Mr. Sayani held the office of Sheriff of Bombay last year, 
was a member of the Khoja Law Commission, appointed by 
Covemment some years ago, and has for many years past 
been a member of the Municipal Corporation and Town 
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Council of Bombay. Mr. Dliaramsi is also a member of 
the Municipal Corporation of Bombay. Further, the Hon. 
Mr. Badruddin Tyebji, a member of the Legislative Council 
at Bombay, and 1^. Kamruddin Tyebji would have attended 
the Congress had they not been absent from Bombay at the 
time the Congress was sitting. Mr. Badruddin is the 
Cliairman of the Managing Committee, Bombay Presidency 
Association which, in concert with the Poona Sarvajanik 
^bha convened the Congress. ” 

Sib Sted kept Mohammedans Aloof fbom the 
CONOBESS. 

In the second Congress 65, and in the third 76 Muslims 
attended as delegates. Mr. Badruddin Tyebji was President 
of the third Session which made the famous safeguard 
clauses regarding the protection of minorities a part of the 
Congress constitution. Sir Syed Ahmad abstained from 
commenting on the Congress for two years, but on the occa¬ 
sion of the third Session ho openly declared Tiimaftlf against 
the Congress Movement. A Mohammedan Educational 
Conference was’held at Lucknow during the Christmas week 
in 1887. There at a special meeting of delegates Sir Syed 
spoke against the Muslims joining the Congress. In August 
1888, the so-called Patriotic Association was formed in 
opposition to the Congress. Mr. Mohammed Ali, in his Pres¬ 
idential Address at .the Congress of 1923, said: 

“Efforts were made early enough jto enlist the Musal- 
mans as delegates. But at this juncture, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, the great pioneer of Western Education among 
Musalmans, stepped nto the political arena, and in two 
historic speeches, one delivered at Lucknow on the 28th 

19 
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December 1887, and tbe other at Meerut on the 16th 
March 1888, decisively checked whatever signs the Musal- 
inans had shown of political activity in support of the Con¬ 
gress movement. ” 

The real causes which influenced Sir Syod Ahmed to 
withhold support from the Congress have thus been des- 
crib^'d by one of his Mends, Nawab Mushtaq Husain : 

“Syod Ahmed Khan closely watched the movement 
for three years, but when he found that it was not modenitc 
or reasonable in its aspirations, nor sufficiently careful 
about the interest of the minorities, and very far from res¬ 
pectful or fair in its tone as regards its relations with the 
Government of the Country or the ruling race, he did not 
hesitate to warn his excitable co-religionists that participa¬ 
tion in the fetation, such as tlie Congress advocated, by 
precept and example, was against their best interests.” 

Sir Syed kept his judgment in suspense for three long 
years durmg wliich the Government itself was undecid¬ 
ed about its attitude towards the movement, and finally 
declared himself against it at the same time when the 
attitude of the Government became openly antagonistic. 
His opposition supplied a new plank to the Government, 
which henceforward began to justify its control of Indian 
affairs on the ground of its being the real Champion of 
Indian minorities. As a coixsequence of all this, a feeling 
of being as it were strangers in their own eountryj and 
bei]^ a helpless minority surrounded by overwhelming 
numbers, oontinued to grow in the Muslims. It was 
both from within and without, and as it grew, it increasing¬ 
ly destroyed their self-confidence and their eonfidenoe in 
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tUeir own country and countrymen, and threw them help¬ 
lessly on the mercies of the foro^ rule. 

After the secession of the Muslims from the Congress, 
the evolution of nationalism received a great set-back. The 
religious and cultural synthesis was deteriorating rapidly, 
wliile the political ideals and outlook bom of English 
education could not take their place to cement the widening 
rift. The communal conflict which had already started 
became much more intense. Religion became a handaidm 
of politics, and was utilized for sinister political purposes. 
TJie Muslims continued to drift more and more away from 
politics. The Nationalist ideal could not yet draw them. 
There had boon a gap of two generations between Hindius 
and Muslims in the political development; the former had 
begun English education in 1818, and the latter in 1876. 
During this period many of the links of common culture 
had also been destroyed. The new links that were being 
formed by the new education, while they unified Hindus, 
inten sified Muslim aloofness. 

Sir Syed, who was ahead of the generality of Muslims 
in Western idealism and commanded influence, could per¬ 
haps have drawn them into the Congress, but he thought 
it best to keep his community away from it. He depended 
for its life and growth wholly on the mercy of the Govern¬ 
ment.' This had the inevitable result cf diverting all the 
energies of the Muslim community into communal channels, 
it deadened their Nationalistic tendencies and made them 
prone and amenable to Fan-Islamic influences. 

It is easy for the writer of history to be “ wise after 
the event.” It is very difficult for the maker of history, 
however far-sighted—-and few men of action have the tern- 
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p^ament or the leisure to look very Ihr ahead—to see the 
distant consequences of his actions. Sir l^ed did what ho 
sinoerely thought was right and proper, and in the best 
inter^ts of his community. Yet, in the light of subsequent 
history, we cannot but regard his action with r^ard to 
the Congress, as a grievous mistake which, however well- 
intentioned, has caused an ever-widening rift between the 
two communities and led to tlio most disastrous conse¬ 
quences. 



ClIAPTEE II. 


ITS FRUITION. 

The National Movement takes a Communal Tinge. 

The resalt of Sir Syod’s policy was that the responsibility 
for carrying on the national movement, fell mainly on 
the Hindus. It was therefore natural that during its 
development it should receive a Hindu tinge. The national¬ 
ist Hindus had to utilize all the resources that were open 
to them to help in the growth of the movement, which 
was yet in its infancy. With Hindus and Muslims working 
together for a common end, each community would, wMlc 
drawing on its own resources, have exercised a restraining 
and balancing influence on the other, and the result of their 
joint activities would have been a national movement bearing 
the impress of the welded culture of both the communities. 

Sut as things were, the national movement remained 
under the influence practically of Hindus alone, and drew 
its inspiration and colour mainly from Hindu sources. 
This was true even iu a larger measure of the social move¬ 
ment which was started in 1887 under the name of the 
Indian Social Conference, and which from the beginning 
was looked upon as an adjtmct of the Indian National 
Coi^ess. It was a movement inaugurated mainly by men 
who had imbibed Western culture and drew their inspira¬ 
tion flrom the West. Beformers of the Eastern type, like 
the Arya Samajis, though they took part in it, were 
not its guiding spirits. To transplant European ways, 
manners, and sockl institations iu India seemed to be its 
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ideal. It did not throw deep roots into the soil. In fact, it 
never faced the real problem of a national synthesis, which 
should have been the primary function of a national social 
movement. It therefore helped in creating misunder¬ 
standing in the minds of the Muslims not only because of 
the Hindu influence under which it worked but also, 
paradoxical though it may seem, on account ©fits hetero¬ 
doxy. 

Hindu national loaders also, not having the advantage 
of the healthy influence which the co-operation of Muslim 
co-workers would have exercised on them, often drifted, 
under the belief that they were helping the national cause, 
into religious and communal activities, which created fur¬ 
ther suspicions in the minds of the Muslim community. 

To arouse the national mass-consciousness, religious 
Ganapati festivals and patriotic Shivaji celebrations started 
in the Maharashtra country. In the Punjab, the Arya 
Samaj preached with gr eater and greater fervour. The Arya 
Samaj is as iconoclastic (in theory) and Unitarian as Islam. 
Yet because the one believed exclusively in the sacredness 
of the Sanskrit language and the word of the Veda, and the 
other in tliatof the Arabic language and the word of the Qur¬ 
an, and because the one thought that one set of forms was 
the only possible way of worshippit^ God, and the other 
thought that another sot of ceremonies was the only way, and 
neither would see that the same ideas and the same heart- 
feelings and aspirations underlay the different words, and 
much more, because the preachers of each used harsh lang¬ 
uage against the other, they were bound to clash violently. 

The Hindu was trying to reform and revive his reli¬ 
gion. After centuries of Tabl^h, tto Arya Samaj, 
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for th0 first time started the counter-movem^t of Shuddlii. 
Sister Nivedita wrote a book on “Aggressive Hinduism.” 
Swami Vivekananda preached Vedantic Monism, a subtler 
Sufi form of Unitarianism, with much eflect, not only in 
India but even in the West. He started “ Monasteries “ 
for social service work and tried to refine Hinduism. All 
tills helped to make Hinduism self-confident and assertive. 

Its IIbaction on Muslims. 

Those developments naturally reacted upon the Muslims 
and tended to rouse their suspicions. During all this 
period they started ortliodox Anjumans and founded com¬ 
munal societies. They extended their organizations and 
propaganda on all sides and kept the fiag of orthodoxy 
fiying. 

The Qadiani sect arose, within Islam, in the North- 
West of India, as an attempt to rationalize and purify 
the practice of that religion. * Mirza Ghulam Ahmad was 
born in 1839. He is said to have had his first vision in 
1876, after which he started liis missionary work. As an 
adherent of the sect f writes, “ Custom, convention, book- 
worship, letter-worship, form-worship. Mullah-worship, 
Pir-worship, these in sliort were so many fetters on the 
Musalman’s soul keeping it in a state of perpetual slavery. 
Death and decay was consequently the order of Muslim 
Society. ” Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the new Messiah, as his 
followers lovingly call him, set himself to pour new spuit- 


* 1 do not agree with this.—Maulana Zafaral-Mnlk. 
t Hnhammad Yakub Khan, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the Man, ” 
(1924,) 
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ual life into this decadent society’. It will be readily observed 
that the words of the quotation describe Hindu society 
equally well, if we only substitute Pandits for Mullah and 
Guru for Pir. And it is a very remarkable coincidence that 
Ghulam Alunad, of Qadian, began his reforming work short¬ 
ly after Sir Syed and Swami Dayanand. Yet it is very un¬ 
fortunate that the Qadiani and the Arya Samaji cannot 
agree—^the reason apparently being that neither can gen¬ 
uinely realize that his God is also the other’s God, and 
each feels much too strongly that his book is the only in¬ 
fallible guide for all humanity, for all time. * 

Throughout the nineties of the 19th century the social, 
religious, and political forces were drifting without compass 
and helping disruptive tendencies. Through administra¬ 
tive tact and manipulation Government Officials were taking 
the fullest advantage of the conflicting issues. Prom behind 
the scenes they were patting and encouraging orthodoxy 
and e^ng it on to assert and organize itself. The Hindu 
orthodox movement, which had been gathering force cul¬ 
minated in 1900 in a Conference held under the Presidency 
of the Maharaja of Barbhanga at Delhi, when he, as the 
great champion of Hindu orthodoxy, * walked barefooted 
carrying a copy of the Veda ’ in his hands and followed 
by a hige concourse of persons reported as being about a 
lakh. It was in this Conferevice that the ** Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal” was founded wliioh became for a while an 
All-India centre of orthodox religious activities. 

Yet, inspite of these separatist tendencies, so deep was 
the synthesis of the old culture and so compelling the 


* The infallibility of the Quran is the basic principle of Islam. 
Hence no Mnsalman can think offierwise.-—Manlana Zafand-Mnlk, 
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necessity of mutual trust and tolerance, tliat the general 
temper of the people continued to he friendly and the 
communal passion generally remained localized to some 
towns and cities. Moreover, the national movement con¬ 
tinued to grow and the National feeling continued to spread 
all over the country, and tliough it was not able to draw 
the Muslims as a body they could not escape its healthy 
influences altogether. 

The Nagbi-TJrdu Controversy. 

About this time an unfortunate controversy arose over 
the question of the use of the Nagri script in the courts and 
public offices of the United Provinces (then known as 
North-Western Provinces) side by side with the Persian 
script. This controversy took a Hindi-Urdu and then a 
Hindu-Muslim complexion. In the development of Hindi 
and Urdu, Hindus and Muslims had worked shoulder to 
shoulder in the past. There had been great Muslim authors 
in Hindi and great Hindu authors in Urdu. But this 
controversy took a form as if Urdu were the exclusive 
patrimony of the Muslims and Hindi that of the Hindus, 
and it was carried on with great bitterness. Behind all 
this bitter controversy was the hand of Sir Antony Mac- 
donell, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces. 
In 1900, his Government passed an order authorizing the 
use of Nagri for certain specific purposes in courts and 
public offices. It was an innocuous order. In fact, a 
knowledge of both Urdu and Hindi is essential for establish¬ 
ing a cultural link between the two communities. But at 
the time it effectively divided the two communities. 

The U. P. was the cultural emtre of Islamic India. 
Prpffi .lbis centre radiated currents of agitation which shook 

20 
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tbe whole country from end to end and brought about a 
great Muslim upheaval. In August 1900, representative 
•Mnalima from various Provinces met together in a big Con¬ 
ference to ponder over the fate of their injured community. 
It was at this time that a meeting of chosen Muslim 
leaders decided to form a permanent All-India Muslim 
Organization to watch with vigilance the political interests 
of the community. The task of completing the details 
was left to Nawab Viqanil-Mulk, who was appointed its 
Secretary. 

So deep has the controversy sunk into the social or¬ 
ganism and so inexhaustible lias proved the store of bitter¬ 
ness engendered that its deadly energy has not even yet 
exhausted itself. 


The Partition op Benoal. 

The effects of this Hindi-Urdu duel had scarcely sub¬ 
sided when the Government delivered another blow more 
deadly and more far-reaching. The Musalmans had been 
ruffled too deeply and so had to be mollified. Hindu 
solidarity, self-consciousness, and strength were increasing 
by leaps and bounds, and had to be crushed at all costs. 
So the Government prepared a bomb which was calculated 
to cripple the political life of the whole Hindu community. 
In 1906, it partitioned Bengal and divided it into a Hindu 
and a Muslim section. 

Bengal constituted in those days the back-bone of the 
national movement, and Calcutta was the centre of India’s 
political life and leadership. The Government had long 
been trying to tackle the problem or its irreppressible 
resurgence, but all its efforts had proved ineffective, and 
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so now it decided to launch against it its final offensive. 
The policy underlying this measure was thus candidly 
stated by an Anglo-Indian Daily of Calcutta: 

“ The objects of the Partition of Bengal are, briefly, 
firstly to destroy tlie collective power of the Bengali people, 
secondly to overthrow the political ascendency of Calcutta, 
and tliirdly to foster in Eastern Bengal the growth of a 
Mohammedan power which it is hoped will have the effect 
of keeping in check the rapidly growing strength of the 
educated Hindu community.” * 

Thus, the measure was fatally designed to create Hindu- 
Muslim disunion for, while it was meant to crush the 
Hindus, it was seemingly calculated to benefit the Musal- 
mans at their 'expense. The Hindus had gloated over the 
discomfiture of the Muslims in the Hindi-TJrdu contro¬ 
versy ; it was now the turn of the Musalmans to gloat 
over the d'seomfiture of the Hindus. The Government 
counted on the whole-hearted and universal support of the 
Musalmans, but as the community was weak and politic¬ 
ally disorganized, not much could be expected from them 
in the nature of active support, while from the Hindu 
side an outburst of popular feeling followed which exceed¬ 
ed all the calculations of the Government. « Nationalism 
in Maharashtra and Bengal,” says Sir Valentine Chirol, 

" meant hitherto little more than Mahratta Ben¬ 
gali nationalism, each flowing in a separate stream. They 
were now both merged in a larger stream which spread 
oyer a great part of India*” Thus, a measure which was 
meant to break up Bengal built up a United India . 


* “ The Stfttesman." 
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But the Partition agitation, while it deepened and wid¬ 
ened the political consciousness of India, deepened and 
widened proportionately the gulf between the Ilindu and 
Muslim conomunities. It was a measure, as we hare said, 
fatally designed to acliieve this purpose, and it was made 
more fatal by the manner of its execution. The Muslims 
were yet too dormant politically to have been able to 
understand the full significance of such a measure and conse¬ 
quently they were actually whipped up into action and mer¬ 
cilessly pitted against the Hindus. 

“The opportunity was taken by evilly disposed persons 
with headquarters at Dacca to scatter emissaries through¬ 
out the country, preaching the revival of Islam, advocating 
the wildest extremes, and proclaiming to the villagers that 
the British Government was on their side and would exact 
no penalties for violence done to the Hindus. No steps were 
taken by the authorities to check their dangerous propa¬ 
ganda. Riots followed, lives were lost, Hindu shops were 
looted, Hindu temples were desecrated and many Hindu 
women were carried away. Some of the towns were desert¬ 
ed, women spent nights hidden in tanks, the crime known 
as group rape increased; throughout the country-districts there 
reigned a general terror. . . . Sir B. Duller said, 

that of his two wives the Mohammedan was the favourite; 
and the Musaimans generally believed that the British 
officers were ready to forgive them all excesses. ” * 

By such an unscrupulous use of one section of the people 
against another, the bureaucracy succeeded in antagonizing 


• Sir H. Cotton, ex-Chief Commissioner of Assam and ex-Pres- 
ident of Congress. 
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the oommunities over the whole length and breadth of 
India. So far collisions between the two had been on reli¬ 
gious matters in which the educated and the politically- 
minded sections were not much interested. But these 
new developments created a deep feeling of bitterness even 
in these classes. 

The All-India Muslim League. 

Not content with the deadly antagonism it had thus 
created, the Government now conceived a still more disas¬ 
trous scheme for perpetuating it. About this time it whis¬ 
pered into the ears of some responsible Muslim leaders 
(many of whom have since then made repentant confes¬ 
sions ) that they should demand separate electorates for 
the protection of minority rights. Accordingly, a ** com¬ 
mand deputation ” waited on Lord Minto in October 1906 
and demanded that in the Eeforms which were then in 
contemplation separate electorates should be made a part 
of the Constitution. The deputation was very favourably 
received and full assurance was given that the Government 
would give due consideration to their representation. This 
created a new hope and a new upheaval in the political¬ 
ly-minded sections of the Musalmans, and within three 
months of the deputation the old movement for an All-India 
orgam'zation, which had been dormant since 1900 was revived 
and an oi^anization under the name of the All-India Muslim 
League came into existence. The objects of this League 
were : firstly, the promotion of loyalty to British 
Government; secondly, the protection and promotion of 
Muslim interests; and thirdly, the promotion of inter- 
communal unify. The All-India gathering at Dacca which 
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founded this League was dominated by the Aligarh school 
of thought. No doubt it was a day for the gratification of 
the Bureaucracy, for the plant it had nurtured with such 
care had home fruit and a Muslim educated section had 
come into existence wliioh could be effectively used as a 
counter-poise to the ITindu educated section. Speaking of 
the All-Iudia Muslim League, Mr. Eamsay Maoltonald, at 
present Pidme-Minister of England, says in his ‘ Awakening 
of India ’ (1911): “ The political successes which have 
rewarded the efforts of this League are so fresh in the pub¬ 
lic mind that I need not i*efer to them specifically. They 
have been so signal as to give support to a suspicion that 
sinister influences have been at work, that the Mohammed¬ 
an leaders were inspired by certain Anglo-Indian Officials, 
and that these officials pulled wires at Simla, and in Lon¬ 
don and, of malice aforethought, sowed discord between 
the Hindu and the Mohammedan communities by showing 
the Mohammedans special favour. ” 

Prom the time of the Muslim League, the Aligarh school 
of thought dominated Muslim politics. Secured in this 
direction, the Government turned whole-heartedly to crush 
the Partition agitation. 

Its plan of arranging a Eoyal Visit to India had proved 
only a palliative. As soon as the Prince had left India, Mr. 
Morley, the Secretary of State for India, declared the Parti¬ 
tion as a “ settled fact ” and India’s desire for Parliament¬ 
ary Government as a “crying for the moon. ” The embers 
of agitation “ were quickly kindled into the fresh flames.” 
The press grew more vitriolic, the popular demonstrations 
more tumultuous, the National volunteers more unruly. 
The boycott of British goods was renewed and enjoined as 
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a religious duty. Students and school boys were encouraged 
to make bonfires of their foreign clothing and their Eng¬ 
lish text-books. These beacons of freedom "glowed as 
freely on the hill-sides of Maharashtra as in the plains of 
Bengal. 

In its session of 1906, the National Congress proclaimed 
its decision of standing shoulder to shoulder with Bengal, 
and Dadabhai Naoroji declared from the Presidential chair 
that henceforth India’s demand would be Swaraj, which he 
defined as the lull measure of Self-Government that Great 
Britain and Dominions enjoyed. But with all this, a groat 
division was already working inside the Congress camp on 
the question of the policy of direx5t action and boycott, for 
up till now the Congress had consistently followed the policy 
of petition, prayer, and protest, and its sudden departure 
from this policy threatened a schism. There was a section 
led by Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta and Gokhalo, which did not 
approve of the Boycott resolution of the Benares Congress 
and of the methods of agitation in vogue in Bengal. There 
was another led by Lokamanya Tilak and Aurobindo Ghosli 
who had faith in those methods alone. Lala Lajpat Bai 
inclined towards the latter, but did not want to break with 
the former. In the meantime, Mr. Morley had raised hfs 
historic cry of " Rallying the mederates,” and the Govern¬ 
ment had begun desperately to coquette with them. Con¬ 
sequently, before the Surat Congress, forces had been work¬ 
ing from without and within which made the split almost 
inevitalde. The bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur, which 
followed the Congress, widened the split still further and 


* Chirol's “ India," p. 110. 
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gave tlie Government an opportunity of scattering the ex* 
tremist forces altogethesr. Tilak was sent to jail for six 
years. Aurobiudo Ghosh was hauled up for conspiracy. Lala 
Lajpat Eai went to America as a voluntary exile. The 
“ Uando Mataram” was confiscated, the whole Nationalist 
press smashed and choked, and the movement so forcibly 
suppressed that it went deep underground. On the other 
hand, the Beforms which had been kept dangling before the 
people began to take shape and appeared so satisfactory to 
moderates that from the Coi^ress camp at Madras, Surendra 
Nath Banerji welcomed them in terms of genuine rapture. 
Thus the situation was well in hand, and for some time there 
was no danger of any untoward developments from the 
Congress side. The suppressed fires which were still smould¬ 
ering underground, with occasional booms and flashes, 
could well be expected to die a natural death on account of 
the change in the general atmosphere of the country. 

Separate Electorates. 

In 1909, separate electorates became a part of the Con¬ 
stitution, and elections on a communal basis began to carry 
the communal virus into those sections of Indian society 
which upto this time were comparatively free from it. In 
this year was held the first Punjab Hindu Conference at 
Lahore, and a Hindu Sabha was founded as a counterblast 
to the Muslim League. 

The introduction of separate electorates was the crown¬ 
ing measure of the divide-and-rule policy. The wedge thus 
devised was by its very nature calculated to obstruct the 
growth of Nationalism and could at will, by well-directed 
blows, be made to sink deeper and deeper into the body 
politic. 
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“ Hindus and Mohamtnodans were estranged more than 
they had been for many years, constitutional reform receiv¬ 
ed a staggering blow. Hindus went about saying that it was 
no good trying further to co-operate with Mohammedans 
for national purposes, and Mohammedans were making no 
secret of their del%ht and of their determination to continue 
- the policy which had yielded them so much. ” * 

After this nothing remained to be done but to let thii^ 
work. The religious tension was already there; the political 
sections had been succcssfnlly divided ; the civic and 
economic life too was efFectively in hand ; all that remained 
was, when policy demanded, to pull a wire here and a wire 
there at psychological moments to produce the desired 
explosion. In fact, so dependable were the batteries and so 
surchai^ed remained the atmosphere with destructive energy 
that, as we shall see, huge explosions were suddenly created 
at moments, when politically and even ;in their religious 
moods the communities were most united. And through 
these explosions, well-managed and well-timed, the rising 
tides of the national movement, os they rolled gainst the 
Government one after the other, were successfully attacked, 
weakened and even broken. 

Fan-Islamisu. 

But while the Congress was losing power the Mus¬ 
lim League began to* gain in vitality and vigour. In 
February 1910, it changed its constitution and appointed 
H. H. Sir Agha Khan as its permanent president, and in 


• “ The Avrakening of India," by Ramsay MacDonald. 
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December 1910, at the close of its session at Nagpur, Sir 
Aglia T^han took several Muslim leaders to confer with 
the leaders of the Congress which had just finished its 
sessions at Allahabad, with a view to come to some under¬ 
standing regarding the the Hindu-Muslim differences. In 
1911 came into existence the two famous weeklies, the 
‘Comrade’and ‘Al-Hilal,’ edited by Maulana Muham¬ 
mad Ali and Maulana Abnl-Nalam Azad, which wore 
destined to play a great part in those trials and struggles 
which resulted in a fundamental change in the attitude 
of the Musalmans towards the Government and also in 
their national outlook. To understand this change we 
must look back a little and remember that after the des¬ 
truction of the Moghal Empire the Muslims of India, as 
they bad refused to reconcile themselves to British rule, 
had already begun to look towards the Sultan of Turkey 
as their real sovereign. While Turkey was England’s 
friend, England had not discouraged this tendency ; rather 
it had in older days taken [advantage of the position of 
Turkey and secured the intercession of the Sultan in its 
dealings with Indian Muslim kings. The MiiHlini senti¬ 
ment for Turkey generally found a strong expression on 
occasions when Turkey was attacked or threatened by 
Western Powers, and during its war with Greece they bad 
so deeply identified themselves with the Sultan that his 
victory had seemed to them as if it was their own. It was 
already an established practice to recite the natna of 
the Sultan of Turkey in the Friday prayers; but hence¬ 
forward the name of Sultan Abdul Hamid acquired a new 
idgnificanoe. Meanwhile, the attitude of Britain towards 
Turk^ had changed from that of friendliness to hostility, 
and Sultan Abdul-Hamid, seeing his danger, had start^ 
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the Pan-Islamio movement as a counterblast to Britain’s 
hostile policy. His object was to consolidate his power by 
maMng political use of the religious sentiment which 
regards Muslims all over the world as forming'a common 
brotherhood. This object had obviously nothing to do 
with the spiritual mission of Islam.* To capture the 
imagination and sympathies of Muslims he had launched 
his great scheme of the Hijaz Eailway, and this had made 
him extremely popular in the Muslim world. The Khilafat 
had never been so popular as during his time. These 
outside influences had been working for a long time and 
tending to draw the Indian Musalmans more and more 
towards the outside Muslim world. 

On the other hand, from the time they had begun to 
awaken politically, conditions in India had tended still 
more to intensify their outlandish outlook. Patriotism is 
essentially territorial in its birth and aspiration. Their pow¬ 
erful protest against Indian patriotism and their constant 
harping upon its dangerous potentialities had increasingly 
accentuated their Pan-Islamic outlook and developed to 
ah extent almost abnormal their sense of kinship with the 
outside Muslim world.t Pan-Islamism seemed to open 


* I see no reason to question the sincerity of or attribute 
motives to the Sultan.—Maulana Zafaml-Mulk. 

t Musalmans never protested against Indian patriotism. And 
their Pan-Islamic sympathies had nothing to do with Indian affairs. 
It has nowadays become a fashion with some people to decry Pan- 
Islamism. No doubt, the word has been coined only recently by 
a Frenchman, but the idea of a common and real brotherhood among 
tlm Musalmans in whatever remote regions they may be living, 
which is in fact the essence of Pan-Islamism, had all these thirtemi 
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up before thorn a new vista of hopes and aspirations more 
congenial and attractive than Indian nationalisn), as in 
this new vista their imagination could find security against 
the harrowing horror of Hindu Kaj, and at propitious times, 
oven revel in dreams of a possible Muslim world domina* 
tion. This new outlook and sentiment were exclusively 
the possession of the educated sections of the Musalmans 
who could take a keen interest in the affairs of the various 
Muslim States and appreciate the nature and drift of 
the various political forces to which these States were 
exposed. They began to realize to their great sorrow and 
discomfiture that the British Government, whom they 
supported in India and considered as their saviour against 
the Hindus, was merely using them as its tool to secure 
its position in India, in order that throi^h India's help 
and resources she m%ht enslave practically all the Muslim 
States of the Middle East. The growth of this conviction 
estranged them from the British and the gradual materiali¬ 
zation of their fears dimmed and perhaps destroyed their 


centnries been one of the cardinal principles of Islam. Islam never 
accepted any barriers of race, colour or territory. 

The very fact that the late Maulana Mohammad Ali, Dr. Ansari, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, and almost all the prominent Muslim 
nationalists of India have been chiefly instrumental in popularizing 
the Pan-Islamic ideas among their Indian co-religionists, should be 
sufficient to convince the Indian patriots that Pan-Islamimn is not 
opposed to Indian nationalism. On the contrary, it has greatly 
hdped the rapprochement between Hindus and Musalmans, as 
shown by Maulana Mohammad Ali in his Cocanada Address. At 
least those who advocate Pan-Indianism (vide Chapter on Remedies) 
have no reason to look down on Pan-Islamism.—Maulana Zafarul- 
Mulk. 
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Fan-Islamic hopes and turned them towards their own 
country. 

After 1911 a series of incidents occurred both inside and 
outside India which brought about quite unexpectedly 
almost a revolution in the relations of the two communities. 

Tboubles in Outside Muslim Countries. 

News began to arrive in India that Turkey, Persia, and 
Morocco were being tom by internal disruptions and commo¬ 
tions and by external diplomacy. By autumn came news 
of the unforgettable massacres in the oasis of Tripoli and of 
Italy’s lawless usurpation of that rich and fertile province. 
Bussia, about this time, with the connivance of the British, 
hanged the Siqatul-Islam, who was the highest religious 
digmtary in Persia and commanded much reverence in the 
Muslim world; Meshed was bombarded, and Mecca itself 
was threatened with aeroplane bombardment. 

Annulment of the Partition. 

While the Muslims were smarting under these blows, 
another incident happened nearer home which convulsed 
the whole community. All of a sudden, in January 1912, 
the partition of Bengal was annulled, and thus were lost to 
them all the hopes which the bureaucracy had engendered 

and encouraged and for which they had fought with their 
brethren with such bitter results. Nawab Salimnllah Khan 
of Baooa died within a few months, of a broken heart. The 
general effect which the measure produced over the Muslims 
may well be described in the words of Maulana Mohammad 
Ali. 

** The benighted and uneducated Musalmans wanted 
the Bengal Partition to remain unaltered. But ^ly I never 
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believed in that partition. Only I ask you to realize the fact 
that this Government had to call upon the Musalmans to 
fight as its auxiliaries against the Hindus in Bengal. 
Undoubtedly, undoubtedly I say, the partition of Bengal, 
although it e. g. was most unjust and carried out in the most 
vindictive spirit by Lord Curzon, did benefit the Muslims to 
a certain extent. Yet, when the Government found that 
things were getting too hot for it, it dropped the Musalmans 
like a hot potato. Never was a more ignoble betrayal per¬ 
petrated in the whole history of Indian politics. 

“ Nothing could have more cleaidy convinced them that 
their dependence upon a foreign Government, for support 
as against sister-communities, laid them perpetually open to 
such betrayals. They now realized that they could place no 
reliance on such support, whether at home or abroad, and it 
set them thinking that perhaps at a much smaller sacrifice 
of their interests they could purchase lasting peace and even 
secure the friendship of their neighhoursand fellow country¬ 
men,” * 


The Balkan War. 

These bitter experiences were destined to be followed by 
others still more bitter before the vear came to its close. In 
the autumn of 1912 broke out the great Balkan War which 
at one time threatened to drive the Turks out of Europe. 
The whole Muslim Community was stirred to its depths. 
Maulaua Shaukat Ali for the &st time entered politics and 
began to oi^anize his famous Association known as J^hud- 


* M. Mohammad All's Presidential Address at the Ooconada 
Congress 192S. 
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/danm-i-Kaba. Dr. M. A. Ansari led a Red Orescent Mis¬ 
sion to Turkey. Maulana Mohaminad Ali began to write 
so bitterly and so vigorously in bis ‘ Comrade ’ that the 
bureaucracy tried to gag it under the Press Act. 

The Cawnpobb Mosque Incident. 

When the feelings of the Muslims were at this pitch of 
bitterness and resentment came the mosque incident of 
Oawnpore in which the Hindus stood solid with the Mus¬ 
lims. The educated section of Musalmans caught hold of 
this incident and successfhlly roused the masses to an extent 
to which the Muslim masses had not been roused before. 
In the electrified atmosphere of the country the agitation 
caught like wild fire, and in a few short months the country 
was all ablaze. Before the year was out, Lord Hardinge 
had himself to go down to Oawnpore and settle the affair. 

The Lucknow Pact. 

These happenings were bound to create a profound 
change in the angle of vision of the Muslim community. 
This change exhibited itself in its coming closer to the 
Congress and in its taking greater interest in movements 
inside the country. It was during this period that the 
Muslim League changed its ideal and fixed the attainment 
of ^If-Government for India as its main objective. The 
clause relating to loyalty to British Government was drqp- 
jped after a heated discussion in the year 1912. In I9l4 the 
War broke out. While *‘A1-Hilal” had from its very 
inception been pointing out to the Muslims the suicidal 
nature of their policy of aloofiiess from the Congress and 
bad been asking them to take thmr share in the Indian 
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politieal movement, even the " Comrade ” which had so fiur 
been an exponent of the Aligarh school of thought changed 
its policy in 1914 and began to draw the Indian Musal* 
mans towards the National Congress. The Qovemment un« 
der the excuse of protecting India against German invasion 
and macliinations, passed the Defence of India Act in 1915, 
and in the'some year interned Maulana Abul-Kalam Azad, 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani and the Ali Brothers under its pro¬ 
vision. In reply to questions put by Maulana Mazharul Haq 
in the Council Chamber, it was actually stated firomthe side 
of the Government that Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was 
suspected of sympathy with the Indian revolutionary 
movement and had persuaded Muslims to join it. As a re¬ 
action against the Government’s repressive policy, the 
League continued to drift towards the Congress. In 1915 
this movement reached its climax and in its sessions at 
Bombay the Laague authorized Maulana Mazharul Haq, 
a sturdy and prominent Congressman, whom it had advised¬ 
ly chosen its president, to arrive at a permanent settlement 
with the Indian National Congress. In the following 
year, at the historic Congress sessions at Lucknow, the 
famous Lucknow Fact was formed, and henceforward the 
political life of the two communities began to flow in com¬ 
mon channels. 

But this Unity was purchased at a great price ; for lite 
Pact accepted the principle of commtinal r^resentation 
and sanctioned separate electorates. Thox^h at the time 
it acted as a powerful cement between the two communi¬ 
ties it had obviously mortgaged their future for the present 
advantage. We feel that if at that time separate electo¬ 
rates had been discarded, it would have been impossible 
for the bureaucracy to divide the two communities as it 
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succeeded in doing only a few years after. But for tlie 
time the pact to same extent helped the forward movement. 

The year 1910 is an epoch-malcing year in the history 
of Indian Nationalism. It was the year in which the 
Muslim community, after wandering away from the na¬ 
tional ideal for over a generation, returned to the national 
fold. Its wand(?rings had been full of varied experiences, 
of which disappointments and sufferings had fonned the 
major part, hut through tlie'^e it had gained in experience, 
strength, and organization. It was also in this year that 
tlie advanced wing of Indian nationalism, which had been 
exiled from the Congress since 1907 on account of its 
irrepressible and irreconcilable anti-British bias and ten¬ 
dencies towards dhect action, joined the Congress again. 
Lokamanya Tilak liad come back after completing his six 
years’ incarceration and the nationalist forces had already 
begun t) cluster round him. Mrs. Besant also, who had at 
her back the powerful Theosophical organization and 
commanded great resources in men and money, decided 
all unexpectedly to throw herself whole-heartedly into the 
political struggle. Her first achievement had been to 
bring about reconciliation between the moderate and the 
extremist Partin's by evolving a compromise formula for 
tiie Congress creed. Thus the Musalmans, the Extremists, 
the Moderates, all met together at the Lucknow Congress. 
By tliis time the Home Rule movement was in full owing. 
The Musalmans had joined the movement whole-heartedly, 
and so powerful was its sweep, that within R few months 
a situation was created which pushed the Gevermneut into 
a comer and compelled it to arrest Mrs. Besant. This 
incident convulsed the country like a tempest and the 
whole nation concentrated as one body on her release. 

22 
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The Aebah Biots. 

Wiiile tlie movemeut was thus in full swing and the 
Hindus and Musalmans were acting with great co-operation 
and goodwill all over the country, an incident happened 
which was as strange as it was out of tune. It fell like a 
bomb on the movement and would have altogether broken 
its momentum had it not been irrepressible at the time in 
its onward course. Hindu-Muslim riots broke out in 
Arrah on a scale so extensive and with a virulence so start¬ 
ling that upto that time nothing like them had been heard 
of in the history of Hindu-Muslim quarrels. The riots 
b(^an on the 22ud September 1917, and within two days 
rioting had begmi throughout a large tract of 40 square 
miles which passed into the hands of the Hindu mobs. 

The effect of an outbreak of this nature on the feelings 
of the two communities can well be imagined. The whole 
Muslim community was staggered at the unexpected nature 
and extent of the calamity, harrowing details of which con¬ 
tinued to appear in the press for months together. But with 
a serenity praiseworthy and unprecedented, it passed the 
painful ordeal without permitting itself to be deflected from 
its political objective and effort. And the national movmnent 
continued as vigorously as before. History was repeating it¬ 
self. While the calamity was still fresh, came a stroke of 
British policy calculated to divide the moderates from the 
extremists. Mr. Montagu, who had already made his famous 
announcement in August 19l7, foreshadowing constitutional 
reforms, came about this time to India to see things per¬ 
sonally and to create an opinion in its favour. An effort 
was made to divide the Muslim League from the Congress 
in making their demands. But inspite of it a joint memo* 
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randum was submitted by the leaders of both the organiza¬ 
tions. As a result of Mr. Montagu’s Policy of conciliating 
the people, Mrs. Bosant was released. Her release was 
hailed by the whole country as its first unmistakeable 
victory, and the movement continued to grow and spread 
among the masses. 


The Katarpur Biots. 

In 1918 broke out another serious Hindu-Muslim riot 
in Katarpur, in the Saharanpur district of the United Pro¬ 
vinces. The chief fact to bo noted in this connection is 
that in 1918 Hindus and Muslims had been absolutely united 
in political objective and effort for almost five years, and 
that therefore their social relations had much improved and 
their religious bitterness much lessened. Still the nation as 
a whole remained helpless to save itself from external un¬ 
derhand machinations. The reason of this helpnessness 
was that the upper and educated classes took no or little 
interest in the life of the common people, and the Congress, 
engrossed in political matters, could not take any effective 
line of action to save itself from these flank attacks. As a 
consequence, political unity of effort and objective failed to 
bring with it the indispensable social and religious security 
and peace. Insjute however of the most powerful influence 
great distractions from within, the wave 
of Hindu-Muslim Unity and co-operation continued to rise 
higher and higher. 


Punjab and Khilapat. 

The year 1919 marked the entry of Mahatma Gandhi 
into the arena of Indian politics. Prom the beginning he 
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inspired a confidence in the Muslims which no leader had 
ever inspired. He led the agitation against the Bowlal t Bills 
Jnid for the first time placed before the country his pro¬ 
gramme of offering Satyagraha as a means of obtaining 
redress against obnoxious measures of the Government. 

Under the insph*ation of this movement, Hindus and 
MusaJmans came closer to each other than they had ever 
been after the war of 1857. A high point of comradeship 
was reached, when on the 29th March some Hindu and 
Muslim youths were killed as a result of firing by the 
authorities at Delhi. The funeral procession was joined by 
large crowds of Hindus and Muslims amidst scenes of gi’eat 
enthusiasm. Swami Shraddhanand, who had till n()W confined 
his activities to social and educational reform, was drawn 
into the vortex of politics. By his brave defiance of the 
military picket, ho became the hero of the hour both with 
Hindus and Muslims. The historic hartal on the 6th April 
evoked an astounding response and changed the face of Indian 
politics. It gave a new impetus to the nation and revealed 
its hidden strength. The Government, alarmed beyord 
measure, made up its mind to suppress the new movement. 
The crisis came in the Punjab. On the 9th of April the 
Ramnaumi festival was celebrated at Amritsar. There was 
a huge procession in which Mohammedans joined in lai*gc 
numbers, and there were enthusiastic scenes of complete 
fraternization between the two communities. Stung and 
enraged by these popular demonstrations and manifestations 
of un'ty. Sir Michael O’Dwyer deported Drs. Satya Pal and 
Saifuddin Kitohlew the very next day. The deportations 
- farther excited the feelings of the people and led to a 
demonstration. The peaceful demonstrators were fired on. 

I A number of people were killed and many were wounded. 
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This led to some retaliatory violence on the part of the 
mob. As a oonscqtience, Amritsar was handed over to 
Military authorities. 

Mahatma Gandhi decided to go to the Punjab to control 
the situation. He was arrested «n crossing the Pmijab 
borders and sent back to the Bombay Presidency. The 
nows of his arrest created a convulsion all over the coimtry. 
At Lahore in connection with Gandhiji’s arrest a demonstrar 
tion was held on the 10th, in the course of which a peaceful 
procession was fired on. Some lives were lost and several 
persons were wounded. General Dyer, to impress upon 
the people the might of the British Baj, enacted on the 
13th April 1919, the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy, in which 
innocent Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs, men, women and 
children, were shot down without any distinction and with¬ 
out any warning. The fire was so directed as to kill 
and wound the largest number possible. Martial law was 
introduced in the Punjab, and the cruelties and humilia¬ 
tions to which people were subjected constitute one of 

the blackest chapters in the history of British administra¬ 
tion. 

Mahatma Gandhi suspended the movement as a result 
of some mob-violence in Gujrat. The Government had to 
appomt the Hunter Committee to enquire into the happen¬ 
ing in tiie Punjab. The Congi'ess also appointed a Oom- 
miltee of Enquiry. The eyes of the whole country thus 
remained fixed on the intense sufferings of the Punjab. 
These common sufferings gave the nation a new determina¬ 
tion and a new cohes’on. Besides, there was the 
Khiiafi»t grievance of the Muslims. Mahafena Gandhi, as 
president of a Muslim Conference at Delhi, helped in or- 
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ganizing the Central Khilafat Committee. At this Con¬ 
ference a decision was also taken to boycott the Peace 
celebrations. This decision was enthusiastically carried 
out by Hindus and Muslims j{>intly all over the country. 
Swami Shraddhanand, wlio had already become popular 
with Musa! mans, was shown the unique respect of being 
asked to give a discourse from the pulpit of the Great 
Mosque (Jami IVIasjid) at Delhi. The climax came when 
after their release the Ali Brothers and otlier distinguished 
Muslim prisoners arrived, direct from their places of intern¬ 
ment, at the Congress in Amritsar. 

The year 1920 saw the fusion of the National and the 
Khilafat movements. Nationalist India had been moved 
to its depths by the Punjab wrongs, and the termination 
of the War had brought the question of the dismemberment 
of Turkey into prominence and roused great resentment 
among the Muslims. The latter approachedLokamanyaTilak, 
and he promised his whole-hearted support to the Khilafat 
cause. They then approached Mahatma Gandhi and re¬ 
quested him to lead the movement. He agreed on condi¬ 
tion of his non-cooperation programme being accepted. By 
August 1920 the situation had clarified. A Khilafat Day 
was celebrated and the non-cooperation programme was 
adopted at public meetings all over India. The special 
Session of the Congress at Calcutta, which was joined by 
Musalmans in large numbers, also adopted the non-coopera¬ 
tion programme, and henceforward the Swaraj and Khila¬ 
fat movements almost merged into o;ie. In 1920 and 
1921 the Congress Committees were full of Musalmans and 
Hindu Chairmen and Secretaries of Khilafat 0 ommitees 
could be counted by the score. The Hindus began to 
realize how closely was the problem of the Middle Eaat 
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linked with the &te of India. And once the eyes of the 
Muslim intelligentsia turned towards their own country: 
they b^au to realize the great possibilities of Ijidian 
Nationalism both inside and outside India, and their 
participation in the national movement during the non¬ 
cooperation days of 1921 and 1922 Avas real, genuine and 
sincere. It was a gloiious time in the liistory <;f Indian 
Nationalism. 

The Moplah Rebellion. 

Rut while this period was in full bloom, from a far-off 
comer of the couuti'y came all unaivares the news that 
the Moplas of Malabar wore in open rebellion against the 
mighty Government. Martial Law was declared; and 
when the offending district had thus been effectively 
screened from inconvenient intrusions from the outside, 
news began to pour in of this rebellion having suddenly 
turned against the Hindus. For some months the terrible 
episode filled the columns of the Press and inflamed and 
embittered the people. The Arrah and Katarpur Riots had 
tested the patience and patriotism of the Muslims; the 
Malabar riots set the same ordeal before the Hindus. The 
educated and the nationalist sections did their best to 

‘Sij . . ..... 

maintain the balance. But the joy of the union of the two 
communities was marred and the temper of the masses 
effectively disturbed practically all over India. All the 
same, their political life and effort remained united and 
irrepresable. The boycott of the Prince of Wales was 
marvellously successful, and when the Congress volunteer 
organizations were declared unlawful, Hindu and Muslim 
youths defied the measure with eq^ual enthusiasm. But 
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tken came Cliauri-Cliaiu'a, in February 1922, and the Non- 
co-operation movement was suspended. Som after Mahatma 
Gandhi was sent to jail. The Ali Brothers had already been 
imprisoned in 1921. The movement liad passed its meridian 
and begun to decline. Both the communities were in the grip 
of war heat, and the sudden suspension of the movement loft 
no legitimate vent for their excited feelings. 

During the Mopla outbreak a number of Hindus had 
been forcibly converted t > Islam. The Ulemas and leading 
Muslim leaders condemned these convers'ons and announced 
them as null and void. Even some orthodox Pandits who 
liad nothing to do with Simddlii so far, sanctioned the ad¬ 
mission of such converts into the Hindu fold. Thus the 
question of the re-conversion of those who were known to 
have been converted to Islam comparatively recently came 
to the forefront. The stories of the forcible conversions in 
Malabar gave a fillip and a popularity to the Shuddhi 
movement which it had never possessed before. 

On the political side also a reaction followed. Mutual 
quarrels and discussions rent tlio Congress into rival groups 
and parties. Tha Government again came into dominance 
and, comparatively free from the pressm^e of the movement, 
was in a better position to take advantage of the prevailing 
demoralization. With the weakening of the political pres¬ 
sure which had kept the disruptive social forces suppressed 
for the time came rapidly a resui^ence of communal pas¬ 
sions and communal motives. Before the Gaya Congress 
was held in December 1922, tlie country had been changed 
out of. all recognition. 

The (^ya Congress practically completed the rift bet¬ 
ween the political parties and dhuded the Congr-’ss as no- 
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thin '5 liad done since tlie Surat Cf»i^*ess in 1907. The Civil 
Disobedience Enquiry Committee, appointed by the A. I. 
Congress Committee in that year, had already slmttered all 
hopes of any a^ressive poUt’cal campaign, and the Swaraj 
Party which had emerged out of it had as its main objec¬ 
tive the capture of the Indian Legislatures. A strong sec¬ 
tion of Congressmen regarded this as a iundamental depar¬ 
ture /rom the principles which the Congress had adopted 
for cai’rying on the natiunal fight. The new programme of 
Council entry initiated a powerful disruption in the Muslim 
ranks also, because the Muslim divines had based their pro¬ 
gramme of non-cooperation with Government on religious 
grounds. All this m^ant confusion and conflict. To top 
all, while the Session had scarcedy concluded .came the 
rumour of the conversi' n of a large number of Malkanas in 
the Agra district upsetting the minds of Musalmans and 
increasing the bittemess between th(> tw'o communities. 

Situation passino into thb Hands of Rkactionabibs. 

On both sides the cr mmunal situation passed altogether 
into the hands of the reactionaries. Shuddhi and Taneim 
became the order of the day, and the Tablighi Mullas on 
one side, and the Shuddhi leaders on the other, gained in 
popularity. Biots in various places, Multan, Ajmere, Saha- 
ranpur, Agra and others, which inevitably followed in the 
wake of such activities, brought to the communal leaders 
new prestige and power. The Shuddhi Movement was fur¬ 
ther extended. Swami Shraddhanand threw liimself heart 
and soul into it. The Tablighis on their side redoubled 
their efforts. About this time a pamphlet issued by a 
Delhi religious leader came to light, iu which he had 
asked the Musalmans indiscriminately to concentrate (m 

28 
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proselytizati n and had suggested how Muslims engaged in 
different professions and even tlie prostitutes could help in 
the fulfilment of this object. * This pamphlet was con¬ 
demned by all fa'r-mindcd Muslims, but it naturally 
created a remlsion of feeling among the Hindus. The 
pre-occupations of the political leaders left them little 
time or inclination to fight this rising tide, t The 


* The letter of a Bengali lender himself, an exile in 
Europe, openly advocated the establishment of a Hindu raj 
and there%’’ greatly stirred Muslim feelings all over India, 
The bitterness caused by it could have been diminished if 
all fair-minded Hindus had condemned or disowned .it.— 
Maulana Zafanil-Mulk. 

t This plea does not stand good. M. Premchand, the 
famous short storv-writer and journalist, had clearly shown 
in his article published in the “ Zamana,” of Cawnpore, in 
1924, that the All-India Hindu loaders failed to come out 
and openly fight these mischievous activities. He had 
greatly^ eulogized Muslim leaders, like Ali Bi others and 
other Ivhilafatists, who boldly tried to meet the situation 
and fought against their own co-religionists. 

Indeed, if we care to see the facts in their true perspec¬ 
tive and have courage enough to place them unreservedly 
before the country, it will have to be admitted that while 
the late lamented Maulana Mohammad Ali, his big brother, 
and numerous other Khilafat leaders and workei’s stood 
fast to the cause of Hindu-Muslim Unity and openly 
fought not only against the rc-actionaries of their commu- 
nity, but also against such old and esteemed co-workers as 
Hr. Kitchlu, Maulana Abdul Majid of Badaun, and others 
who had started the Tanzeem movement in 1926, iiot one 
of the galaxy of the great Hindu leaders of the -Congress 
came forward to combat the re-actionariea of the.Hindu 
Community or such oo-workers who h^ seceded from the 
Congress, or were openly abusing it and carryin^.-«tormv 
pro] aganda against its accredited leaders. 
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pTogratnme of Council entry made them susceptible to the 
influences of popular mood. Consequently) the power of 
the Congress collectively and whole-heartedly te fight com- 
munalism was altogether undermined, and from 1922 to 
1924 the latter grew luxuriantly and dominated every 
other public activity. 

Delhi and Kohat. 

The release of the Ali Brothers and of M:ihatma Gandhi 
(1923-24) roused new hopes, but it was soon jirovcd that the 
situation had become ranch too comjjlex and much too irre¬ 
trievable even for these great leaders to cope with it success¬ 
fully. Soon after Mahatma Gandhi’s I'elease, occurred the 
Delhi riots, and while Mahatma Gandlii was trying to 
grapple with them came the Kohat tragedy, which drove 
the Mahatma to his h’storic twenty-one days’ fast, through 
which ho tried to expiate for the sins of the two communi- 


It was this very attitude of the Hindu loaders of the 
Congress that forced the Central Khilafat Committee in 
1926 to reconsider its 2 ’osition and finally decide to make 
necessary changes in its constitution, so that Khilafat 
workers may be able to help the Indian Mussalmans in 
defending their rights, persons and property. 

Had not the Hindu leaders all along failed in their 
duty and had they shown that strength of chnracter and 
sincerity of purpose which was expected of them after 
they had passed through the great 'purifying and sacri¬ 
ficial ordeal of Non-co-operat’on, there is very little doubt 
that the attitude of Maulana Mohammad Ali and the bulk 
of Indian Muslims would have been quite different from 
■v^at it was during the Civil Disobedience Movement of 
1930.-—Maulana 25afaiul-Mulk. 
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tiee. Mahatma Gandhi's fast had a sobering effect on the 
situation. Maulana Mohammad Ali, whose guest Mahatma 
Gandhi was at the time, surniin ned a Unity Conference for 
finding a remedy for the llindu-Muslim malady. The Con¬ 
ference, whicli met under the presidentshij) of I’andit 
Motilal Neluu, was the most influential and representative 
which had till then sat for considering this question. It met 
under the influence of the deep feelings roused by the long fast 
of the ncknowledged leader of the country loved by both 
communities. But wliile nationalism I’eoeived lip homage, 
communalism claimwl the real devotion of those who held 
the key to tlie solution of the problem. The Conference con¬ 
tinued for some days and passed a number of rseolutions. 
But they lacked genuine effort and remained futile. 

Sanoathan and Tanzeem. 

Mutual recriminations filled the atmosphere. Erieudli- 
ness had vanished. The Hindu mind was obsessed 
with a peculiar fear. The organization of the Congress 
and its influence on the mass s was exclusively political. 
But the oiganizatiou of tlie Khilafat movement and its in- 
flunce on Muslims was in its essence exclusively religious. 
Hindus and Muslims had worked equally for its success but 
from different 8tand]:oints ; the urge of the Hindus had been 
political, that of the Muslims religious. Therefore the Hindu 
communal leaders felt that the nationalists bad helped to 
create a force in the country w'hich was extreme ly dang erous 
for them in its potentialities. They therefore sounded the 
tmmpet of Hindu Sangathan. The Muslims as a counter¬ 
blast raised the war-ciy of Tanzeom. Under names of 
Mahabir Dal and Ali Ghol, bands of volunteers b^an to be 
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trained and organized for mutual conflict. And as a coun- 
, terpoise to the cow question, rose into jjromincnce the ques¬ 
tion of music before mosque. This addition to the list of 
occasions for rioting was nell-designed to scr\ e its j urpe se. 
While the cow question could c: me U]) only once a year, 

and the Mohari*ani and Ramlila SMi-lironized only after 

• »■ 

long intervals, the mosc^ue question could be a^'ailablc 
everywhere and at all times. 

Thus the c mimunal movi'iucnt in India entered into its 
last era of arm d and organized eominunnl hostilities. 


Unity C inferkni es. 


As we have said, the complicated nature of the problem, 
the pre-occupations of the political leaders and the exigen¬ 
cies of electoral cfmjiaig ns, all made it almost impossible 
for the Congress openly and dii*ectly to come to grips with 
comraunalism. Hut ceaseless, indirect efforts were made to 
bring about ];eace between tin* conflicting groups and to 
bring them tos >mo soid; of settlement on the dividing issues. 
In 1923, Desb BandliuDas prejiaredadraft of a compromise. 
It came up before the Congress at Coconada, It was how¬ 
ever not accepted. The task of making a new draft was 
entinsted to Dr. Ansari and Lala Lajput Ilai. Their joint 
draft made its appearance in time but remained equally 
innocuous. After Hie virtual failure of the Unity Confer¬ 
ence at Delhi, to which wo have already referred, another 
All-Parties Conference was called in the end of 1924 which 
appointed a Committee of 100 members under the presid¬ 
entship of Mahatma Gandhi to come to some conclusion 
on the cpnutnunal issues. This Committee was more influen¬ 
tial and much more representative than the Unity Confer¬ 
ence which had preceded it. This Committee met in Delhi, 
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and after prodigious efforts its session was postponed sine 
Avithout having come to any dec sion on any matter whatso¬ 
ever. The failnr, s of these efforts continued to prodiioe a 
worsening efh'ct on the situation hccausi it embittered the 
controversy still further and introduced an element of 
helplessness and despair in the minds of the people. Each 
failure was a confession of impotence on the part of the 
nationalist leaders and gave added prestige and power to 
those who taught the country that the real panacea for 
communal evils lay in the Shuddhi and Tabligh, Tanzeem 
and Sangathan. The year 192C ended with the murder of 
Swami Shraddhanand on the eve of the Gauliati C -ngress, a 
tragedy which may well be taken as some ind’eation 
of the communal temper of the period and its dangerous 
trend. 

But the efforts at peace continued. In 1927, the famous 
Dellii pi’oposals were formulated and another Unity Confer¬ 
ence was convened. The results of all these confabulations 
were ultimately confirmed by the Madras Congress in 
December 1927 with some modificaiions. In this Session 
Maulana Mohammed Ali and Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya embraced each other in tears, and it seemed as if, after 
all, the de>tiny of India was about to take a more favour¬ 
able turn. But soon after the session, difficulties began to 
arise about the Madras decisions, and the whole question 
was ripped open aga'n by the squabbles of the communal 
grouj)s. Consequently, in 1928 another All-Parties Confer¬ 
ence was summoned under the presidentship of Dr. Ansari. 
It appointed the Nehru Committee. When the Nehru 
Repoi’t appeared, the countiy went into rejoicing and it 
seemed as if the long-sought panacea , had. been found. 
But the Conference which was summoned at Lucknow to 
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consider the Nehru Draft sowed the seeds of those schisms 
between the Muslim political groups which are yet in the 
process of growth. This Conference drove Maulana Shauliat 
Ali into active hostility with the Congress and from tliis 
time his entire energies began to bo devoted to undermine 
the influence of the Congress among the Muslims, To com- 
jdete the story, we may mention that the Nehru Ilepoi*t was 
provisionally adopted by the Calcutta Session of the National 
Congress for a year in 1928 and was formally dropped .by 
the Lahore Session in 1929. In the meantime, the historic 
Fourteen Points of Mr, Jinnah had come into the field and 
still constitute between the two cf)mmunitios the proverbial 
bone of contention. 

The Weak Position op the Congress. 

The position which tlie Congress occupied in these efforts 
was that of an intermediary, and by implication it accepted 
the extreme communalists of both sides as true representa¬ 
tives of the interests of their respective communities. The 
more it clung to them for settlement, the more it abdicated 
its own undoubted right to arrive at final conclusion on 
communal matters on behalf of the nation. The result was 
that the Congi’ess, instead of crushing out communalism 
from the national life by giving direct and open fight for 
real leadership in communal matters, invested communalists 
with greater importance and prestige. This coiu*se was 
bound to be infructuous, as it left no chance for the saner 
elements in society to assert themselves and in an organized 
way to subdue the mischievous activities of the communal¬ 
ists on both lades. 

Communal Biots of the Last Decade. 

The ineffectiveness of their policy in communal matters 
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can best be illustrated by a list of communal riots during the 
])erio(l of the Unity Conference which we have* just passed 
in review. The followin' casual list of riots, which have 
been marked by increasing violence and cruelty, gives some 
idea of the proportions the problem has assumed during the 
last decade. 

1921 ... Malabar. 

1922 ... Multan. 

192n ... Ajmere, Saharanpur, Multan, 

Amritsar, Sindh, .Tubbulpur, 
a4.gra, and Rae-Bareli. 

3924 ... Delhi, Kohut, Nagpur, Tndore, and 

Lucknow. 

192.’) ... Calcnthi,Allaliabad, and Sholnpur. 

1920 ... Delhi. 

1927 ... ILahore, Multan, Betiali, Bareilly, 

Nagpur, and Cawnp jre. 

1928 ... Surat, Hyderabad (Deccan', and 

Kalipaty. 

1929 ... Bombay. 

1930 ... Azamgarh, Dacca,Muttra, Mymen- 

sing, and Daravi. 

1931 ... Basti, Benares, Mirzajmr, Agra, and 

last but not least, the great 
disaster at Cawnpore. 

We have tried t-) .show in this section how communalism 
has developed to Its present proportions. In the next which 
deals with the Cawnpore Biots, we shall try to show its 
destructive processes in actual working. 



PAHT II. 

The Cawnpork Biots. 




CHAPTER. I. 

COMMUNALISM AT WORK. 

Tbe City of Cawnpor*. 

History tells us that 150 years back, i. e., upto 1778 Caurn* 
pore was a mere village known as Kanhaiyapur or Kanhpur. 
In 1801, this village was granted to the East India Company 
by the Nawab Vazir of Oudh and developed into a Britisli 
Cantonment. As such, it played a prominent part in 1857. 
In 1863 it was connected with Calcutta by rail. Its indus¬ 
trial life which is at present its main feature and to which 
it owes all its prosperity and vigour, has been built up 
during the last two generations. There are whole Mohallas 
ill the city inhabited by people from adjoining districts like 
Fatehpur, Earrukhabad, and TJnao. These populations have 
generally shifted to Cawnpore en masse within the last few 
decades. Cawnpore therefore has got some of the virtues 
and vices of a modem industrial town. Its Municipality is 
the richest in the Province. At the same time it has got 
probably the biggest goonda organization in the Province 
and is positively one of the greatest centres, if not the greatest, 
of cooaine-srau^ling in Northern India. 

Its Goonda Oroanization. 

The following information about the goonda organization 
in Cawnpore is based on the evidence of witnesses who can 
be trust^ on the point. 

There are about a dozen gangs of these gooudas in the 
city, half under Hindu and half under Muslim heads. Each 

24 
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gang coniains from fifty to a liundrecl go mdas. Thus, their 
total strengfh 'is somewhere between 600 and 1000. On 
occasions, when there is any special need for them, their 
number is doubb d or ercn quadrupled by- importation from 
Oawnpovc district or from adjoining districts. 

Their main occupations are:— 

1. Cocaine-smuggling and selling. 

2. Keeping gambling dens. 

3. Training boys for piehing pockets. 

4. Keeping brothels, acting as protectors of prostitutes 

and organizing sale of girls. 

5. Keeping cliandoo-khanas. 

6. Giving evidence in criminal cases. 

7. Intimidation and coercion during elections to the 

Municipal and District Boards and the Legislative 

Council. 

Some of these gcondas also engage ostensibly in trades 
like money-lending, commission agency, etc. We have been 
given the names of a dozen Hindu and Muslim head goondas 
which we refrain from publishing for obvious reasons. We 
could not ascertain the exact proportion of Hindus and 
Muslims amongst these goondas. But we were told that 
their numbers are fairly equal. What is more interesting to 
note is that these gangs usually include both Hindus and 
Muslims. Although since the beginning of the Shuddhi and 
Sangathan movements, i. e., during the last e^ht years, there 
has been a tendency towards separation yet, even to-day there 
are mixed gangs both under Hindu and Muslim heads. On 
several occasions during the recent riots Hindu and Muslim 
goondas were seen looting the same shop together and protect¬ 
ing each other. It is doubtful if a single goonda belonging 
to a regular gang was killed in the riot. These goondas are 
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sometunes protected and supported by rich and appai*ently 
respectable persons irrespective of their religion. Goondas 
■who do the w'ork of smugglingandsellingcocaine or of keep¬ 
ing gambling dons mostly enjoy immunity from law by 
sharing their profits with some of the keepers of law and 
order. The greatest amount of cocaine-smuggling is done 
in the area directly under the City Kotwali and the b^est 
gambling dens are located within the same jurisdiction. 

Some of the cocaine-smugglers in Cawnpore are said 
to be rich people owning lakhs of rupees. A shrewd busi¬ 
nessman told us that in his estimate about twenty-two 
lakhs worth of cocaine is sold in Cawnpore every year, 
out of which one individual alone is responsible for 
about fifty thousand. This cocaine comes mainly from 
Calcutta. Between Calcutta and Delhi, Cawnpore is the 
chief distributing centre in Northern India and feeds a 
large number of districts all round. 

Bogus Widows’ Homes. 

Cawnpore also possesses an unusually large number of 
prostitutes—open and private. They are, as at other places, 
fruitful sources of quarrels, which when the Hindu-Mus- 
lim feeling runs high, easily take a communal turn. Some 
Goondas and women of ill-repute have established a few 
b(^8 Widows’ homes with the ostensible object of doing 
social work but really for carrying on their nefarious trade 
under a respectable mask. The e'xistence of these bodies— 
which should be clearly distinguished from the genuine 
W^idow’s Homes—^has to be taken note of in the life of 
Cawnpore. ^^me of them by pretending to. save Hindu 
women &om the hands of Husalmans mako money fiom 
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unsuspecting Hindus, and also intensify the ill-will between 
the two communities. 

Delations upto 1922. 

In this city of Cawnp iip till so late as the year 
1022, the relations between Hindns and Muslims appear 
to have been fairly cordial. Before the annexation of Oudh 
by the British, Cawnj)ore formed part of it. The pros¬ 
perity and the contentment of the ffindu subjects of the 
Nawah Vazir of Oudh is proverbial in history. The 
Nawabs of Oudh, and consequently their Muslim subjects, 
scrupulously refrained from killing or sacrificing the cow, 
and the majority of Hindu Kshatriyas of that province 
have inherited, and upto this day retain, an abhorrence 
for poi'k. That the Hindu subjects of Nawab Wajid Ali 
Shah, from the poorest cultivator to the richest talukadar, 
sacrificed their all for the honour of their little kingd om 
during the war of 1857, has been admitted even by Brit’sb 
historians. It was the marvellous tenacity and sacrifices 
of the people of Oudh during the Great Indian War of 
Independence, which compelled Sir W. H. Eussel to admit 
that the people of Oudh were “engaged in a patriotic war 
for their country and their sovereign.” (Russel’s Diary, 
page 276.) It also made the well-known British historian 
Innes admit that “ at least the stru^le of the Oudhians 
; must be characterized as a War of Independence.” (Innes’ 

‘ Sepoy Revolt.’) The little village of Kanhpur or the British 
Oantonment of Gawnpore, as the British had b^un to 
mispronounce it by that time, reflected the cordial rela¬ 
tions then existing between the Hindus and the Muslims 
of Oudh. During 1857 and *58 Nana Sahib and Azimullah 
SIhan fought side by side under the green banner of Bahadur 
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Sljah to save the town of Bithur and the Cantonment 
of Cawnpore for the Emperor of Delhi, to who n the Nawah 
ofOudh owed allegiance. Hindus and Muslims ranged 
themselves under these loaders as true comrades without 
the slightest thought of difference in their religions. Even 
after 1858, inspite of the working of the Brit'sh policy of 
‘ Divide and Rule,’ cordial relations between the two com¬ 
munities continued in Cawnpore. So late as the opening 
of the present century, Hindus and Muslims stood shoulder 
to shoulder against the high-handedness of the local author¬ 
ities, during the plague riots of 1900. Bengal was parti¬ 
tioned in 1905, with the object of creating a predominantly 
Muslim province as a set-off against the ino'casing poli¬ 
tical power of Hindus. In 1906 was born the Muslim 
League. The Hindu Sabha was started at Lahore in 1909, 
as a result of the reaction against the activities of the 
Muslim League. These liad their effect in the opening of a 
branch of the Hindu Sabha at Cawnpore in 1911. About 
a year after, there was a small cow trouble, a thing absol¬ 
utely now in the history of the city. A cow was beaten 
to death. This led to a serious situation. Enquiries, how- 
eyer, resulted in a strong suspicion that some local police¬ 
man wo!*o responsible for the act. The situation was thus 
eased, and the relations between the two communities 
again became cordial as before. In 1913, in the fight 
which the Mohammedans of Cawnpore had to put up 
against the administration in connection with the demoli¬ 
tion of a part of a mosque in Meston Eoad, the Hindus 
stood by them and gave them the fullest support. In the 
Home Rule agitation of 1917, and again in the Non-ooopera- 
fion and Rhilafat movement of 1921, Hindus aud Musalmans 
stood &st together. It appears that there was no percept- 
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iblo tension between the two communities in Cawnpore be¬ 
fore 1923. With the slackening of the National Moremeut 
and the out-break of communal riots at various places in 
the country, as described in an earlier chapter, commu¬ 
nal leaders came to the front and organized- Shuddhi, 
Sangathan and Tabligh movements. 

The Sjcretary of the local Congress Committee tells us 
that *‘upto 1922 there was a good number of Muslims in 
the Town Congress Committee. ” He puts the percentage 
at about 25. As far as the .social life of the people is con¬ 
cerned, upto 1922 the Hindus and Musalmans freely took 
part in each other’s festivals and festivities. We are told 
that “ previous to the Shuddhi and Sangathan movements, 
the Holi fe.stival in Cawnpore was mainly celebrated by 
and through the efforts of the Muslims. ” During the 
Holi nights, the Kunjras (fruit-sellers', the Kasais (butchers), 
and all those other Muslims who now take part in Hindu- 
Muslim fights, organized Swangs (farcical tableaus) in 
honour of the Hindu festival. Ninety per cent of those who 
took part in tliese Swangs were Muslims. Prom 7 o’clock in 
the night to 3 in the morning, about 40 to 60 Muslim 
Akharas, in which Hindu young men took part, passed 
with their Giaukis and musical parties through all the wmin 
Hindu streets and were sumptuously entertained by the 
Hindu inhabitants. 

During the Diwali, as we are told by a respectable res¬ 
ident of the town, Muslim ghosis (milkmen) celebrated 
the festival by lighting lamps in their houses, buying 
Khil and l^tasas for their children and bedecking their 
cows. Other Muslims also celebrated the Diwali festival. 
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Similarly, in the Maiilud Sharifs of those days Hindus in 
every Mohalla freely subscribed for and sat in the gather¬ 
ings. Members of each community freely joined in the 
marriage celebrations of the other. During the Moharram, 
Hindus took out Chaukis in procession. In Shah Barat 
Hindus played with cracke]*s and other lire works, Ghazi- 
Mian ka Mela in Generalgunj, in the heart of the City, 
was a Muslim festival, but was held in a Hindu locality 
and joined by thousands of Hindus. There were similar 
Hindu festivals, like the Mela of BararDevi, in which Mus¬ 
lims as freely took part. All this meant not only social 
friendliness, but enhanced trade for shop-keej^ers, pedlers, 
and hawkers of both commujiifies. Cawnpore has also 
always been known for its Akharas. Both Hindus and 
Muslims were Khalifas or Ustads, as tliey are called, of 
these Akliaras. Innumerable Hindu young men have taken 
lessons in physical exercise and learnt the art of wrestling 
from Muslim Khalifas, and so have innumerable Muslim 
young men from Hindu Khalifas. Between 1923 and 1927, 
all this mutual iutercoui’se gradually declined and has now 
almost become a thing of the past. * 


* Strangely enoagh, one festival, called Barai-ka-mela, which is 
celebrated during one month in the year and four times in that 
month in boats on the Ganga, still continues to be the favourite of 
both Hindus and Muslims, almost in equal numbers. Songs that are 
supposed to be the composition of Kabir and several other Hindu 
and Muslim saints like "Jo Allah hai vahi R&m hai, ham to bande 
hain parvardigUr ke," are jointly sung at this festival. This festiv¬ 
al has not yet been affected by communal propaganda, the reason 
for which, we are told, is that it is resorted to mainly by people of 
the lowest and therefore most unsophisticated strata of society. 
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Bisx OF Communal Movements. 

The Secretary of the local Congress Committee, who has 
been residing in Cawnpore since his birth, has described 
how all this began to change after 1922. After the sus¬ 
pension of the Non-co-operation Movement in 1922, a 
general reaction followed. As a result, a number of Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims who had joined the Non-co-operation 
Movement cf 1921 left tlie Congress and Logan to organize 
communal movements outside. Cawnpore in this only acted 
like the rest of India. Shuddhi, Saugathan, and Tabligh 
movements were openly organized in Cawnpore about the 
year 1923. A part of the energy and influence developed 
during the Non-co-operation movement thus went towards 
feeding communal bitterness. Those Congress leaders who 
did not join the communalistic movements remained in¬ 
different towards the same, and thus gave rise to the impres¬ 
sion in the mind of the public that their silence meant inner 
sympathy. 

Both Communities invited communal leaders from out¬ 
side to fan the fire of communalism through their speeches 
in Cawnpore. Hindus began to preach to their co-religion¬ 
ists the boycott of Muslim festivals, and so the Muslims be¬ 
gan to preach to Muslims the boycott of Hindu festivals. 
Bands of communal volunteers sprang up on either side. 
During Holi celebrations, new and unheard-of Chaukis 
were brought out by a section of the Hindus, for example, 
one depicting the persecution of Haqiqat Bai by Muslims. 
Muslim Maulavies and volunteers on their side began to 
preach to their co-religionists the boycott of the BUndu 
festivals. Thus, all Muslim Swangs and Chaukis that had 
for the last fifty years at least, been a special feature of 
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the Holi celebration gradually b^an to disappear. Simi¬ 
larly, Muslim boys were lectured not to buy Kheel or 
Batasas at the Diwali, and Hindu boys were asked not to 
buy or play with crackers at the Shab Barat. 

Thus, by the time of Swami Shraddhanand’s deplorable 
ussassination in 1926, most of the links of joint social life 
in Cawnpore had been snapped, and communal movements 
were in full swing. 

After the passing away of Swaini Shraddhanand, Shuddbi 
activities increased. An organization of the name of Akhil 
Bharatiya Kath& Mandal was started in C&wapore, in the 
b^inning of 1927, because, in the words of one of its promi¬ 
nent workers, tlu^ organizera “had all got disgusted with 
the Arya Sainaj and tlie Hindu Sabha, thinking that these 
bodies did nothing for Hindu Sangathan. ” Organizing the 
Hindus for defence, and taking non-Hindus into the Hindu 
fold through conversion were the avowed objects of this 
organization. The Arya-Samaj also just 'at that time, ac¬ 
cording to the evidence before us, “ was carrying on 8hud- 
dhi work very briskly. ” The Shuddhis made by the Arya 
Samaj were also announced at the meeting of the Katha 
Mandal, and it is admitted by some of the principal organ¬ 
izers of the Mandal that a lot of money was spent in bribing 
orthodox Pandits for reciting Kathas and for publicly bless- 
ingjthe converts on behalf of the Mandal. 

The same worker of the Katha Mandal informs us that 
just at this time, i.c., early in 1927, Ilfoulud Sharifs, with 
almost identical programmes, including open conversions, 
were also going on in the streets and Mohallas of Cawnpore. 
These were something quite different &om the Mauluds of 
old dayi^ of which we have spoken above, and in which 
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Hindus also took part. Tliese Mauluds were announced in 
the City by Muslim volunteers, sometimes dressed in Mili¬ 
tary Khaki uniforms. At these Mauluds, speeches were 
generally delivered by communal leaders and Maulavis 
coming from Delhi and other places, and it was stressed how 
Hindus were doing harm to Muslims economically and 
through Shuddhi. The Hindu religion was ridiculed. 
Draupadi’s polyandry and Sita’s character were comtemp- 
tuously mentioned. One speaker at one of the meeting an- 
ncunced that sweetmeats sold by Hindus were hai&m for 
Musalmans as Hindu Halwais sprinkled cow’s urine on 
their preparations. Many worse things were said at these 
meetingps. Prominent Hindu members of the Katha Man- 
dal secretly attended these Mauluds “ in order,” as one of 
them confessed, “ to know how Muslim speakers created 
enthusiasm in their audience, so that we might also en¬ 
thuse Hindus by similar speeches on our side.” Conversions 
from Hinduism to Islam were freely made at these Mauluds 
and were publicly announced. 

Both sides carried on their propaganda through inflam¬ 
matory pamphlets and poems distributed and sold broad¬ 
cast.* 


* As a sampli*, one of the H'ndu songs is given below >— 
Terll Mault bulftle Madine tujhe 
YeLftn bhe'ft fuzul kisine tujhe. 

Teh Arab hai na A’am, Pftris na Turkist&n hsi 
Hindflon ke rehne ki hai, yeh Hindusti^n hai ; 
Kazar &ye na yeh&n ke qarine lu'he, 

Teift ... 

Oar Musalmkn hai to fauran chlior H'ndustftn ko,' 
Bh&g Makke kl taraf rakh deen ko tman ko, 
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First Hirdu-Musliii Biot in 1927. 

The result of all this was that for the first time in its 
history a oommu ial riot broke out in Cawnpore in 1927. 
On the occasion of the Janmashtami festival, some trouble 
arose between Hindus and Musalmans at Lola Sangam 


Pare chain yeh&n pe kabhi na tujhe, 

Terh . . . 

Oekh Makk& aur pakka deen men ho ‘aegh. 

Bah ke Hindustan men Hindu hi tu kahlaegh. 

Tal yehdn se, bulhyd nabi ne tujhe, 

Terft, . . . 

JoMusalm&n Hind men haiu, vuhMusalmda bht 

nahio, 

Jo rahe Hindostdn men unkd imdn bhi nahin ; 
Bar& gham hai, na jine yeh degd tujhe, 

Terd ... 

Ai hi tu dekh Makkd chhor Hindustan ko, 

Yama lekar jaegd tu hasrat o arinhu ko. 

Bare ras ke mud&m yeh pine tujhe, 

Ter^ . . . 

Baithta uthtd chald'h rakhta roze aur namftz, 
Bambai tak rel A i dge .Ate hain jah&z, 

Baithth uthtd chaAjh rakhta roze aur namdz. 
Karen sharm se tar yeh&n pasine tujhe, 

Tera . . . 

-—Pamphlet styled “Madine k& Jalwd,” published by B. G. 
Bhatta, of Agra. 

Worse vulgarisms we rafrain from quotin?. 

We have not been able to get copies of Muslim songs 
sung on these ocoas'ons. We have, however, later on given 
samples of such songs sung in the Tanzim procoss'ons of 
1930, and we have" been told that they may be taken as 
fair specimens of the versification in 1927. (See p. 209, 
infira;. 
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Lai’s temple. It is narrated by a respectable witness con¬ 
nected with the temple that one day as some Hindu women 
were coming out after darshan, a Mohammedan youth in 
the street gave some offence to one of them, at which he 
was beaten by some Hindus present there. This created 
a stir among the Muslims. After two or three days a drama 
was about to bo played at the temple which, according to 
witness, was probably offensive to the Musalmans. Before 
it was actually played some Musalmans came and objected 
to its being played. Yet the drama was played. A day 
or two after this, some Musalmans threw brickbats at the 
temple and broke some of the ornamental glasses. This 
started a general communal riot. The rioting stopped 
within two days, on account of the prompt action taken by 
Mr. Munro, the then District Magistrate of Cawnpore. 
This action consisted in arresting a large number of suspects 
and miscreants on both sides in the affected areas. 

Mutual Boycotts. 

Although the riot was suppressed, and some of the 
aggressive activities on either side naturally fizzled out, yet 
the atmosphere became more embittered and the suppressed 
feelings began to find expression in more dangerous and dis¬ 
ruptive forms. Shree Bam Ratan Gupta, who is an office-bearer 
of the local Hindu Sabha, and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, 
tells us that after the riot, “social and economic boycotts 
begw between the two communities; Hindus boycotting 
Muslim v^tablo-sellers, churiwalas, Eangrezes, mid'others ; 
and the Muslims boycotting Hindu cloth-merchants, halwais, 
tambolies, grocers and others, and each community arrang¬ 
ing for such shops being opened by the membws of their 
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own. oommnnity. This sort of eounomio boycott oontinnod 
for about Wo'years. Daring this period Hindus generally 
would not sit in a Mohammedan’s ekka and Mohammedans 
would not sit in a Hindu’s ekka.” This spirit of mutual 
boycott affected even the l^med professions. A Muslim 
advocate has told us that once a Hindu client engaged him. 
Some Hindus were amongst his witnesses. They were going 
to the court in an Ekha for giving evidence. On the way 
they came to know that the client was being represented 
by a Muslim lawyer. They at once jumped off the Ekka 
nnrl went back. Other simila.r cases wore mentioned to us 
by witnesses. 

In times of communal bitterness the c mfliot generally 
begins to concentrate on processions and festivals. This 
phenomenon began to show itself |in Cawnpore also, Shri 
Bam Batan Gupta says: “The Dasehra and Moharram 
processions were all this time a source of danger, because 
the Dasehra procession passed through Mohammedan streets 
and the Moharram procession through Hindu streets. The 
attitude and the ciii's of the processionists wore generally 
annoying to the opposite parties.”' 

The same witness tells us that trouble was •apprehended 
at the time of the Moharram procession in 1930 and was 
averted by some prominent Hindus who were also Congress¬ 
men arranging for Sharbat distribution at various places 
in the Muslim precession. It was under these circumstances 
and in this atmosphere that the ■ great movement of Civil 
Disobedience was staifod in Cawnpore. 

WhT MuSUMSfLRFT CoNOBESS. 

The.pervading atmosphere had naturally not left the 
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local Congress organization unaflFected. The Secretary of 
th'' local Congress Committee has giren us some idea 
as to how communal feeling was finding its way into the 
Congress circle. He gives us three reasons why even before 
the commencement of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
of 1933 most of the Muslim members had left the local 
Congress Committee. We quote his own words— 

** Their reasons were : 

“ (1) When they saw that practically all Hindu leaders 
had joined the Hindu Communal organizations, their faith 
in the Hindu leaders and in the Congress began to diminish. 

(2) Strong party feeling had for a long time been rag¬ 
ing between the Town Congress Committee and the District 
Congress Committee, Oawnpore. This also disgusted one or 
two Muslim workers. One of them, a very prominent 
worker . . . left merely out of th's disgust. 

** (3) Doctor Murarilal, who was then president of the 
Town Congress Committee, hy standing for the Chairman¬ 
ship of the Municipality, as against Ha6z Halim, a Muslim 
candidate and one of the richest Muslims of Cawnpore, 
also alienated the sympathies of many Muslim workers. 
As far as I can ree dleot, no Muslim voted for Dr. Murari 
Lai. Doctor Abdul Karim who was then Joint Secretary 
of the Town Congress Committee resigned for that very 
reason.” 


Effect of Comhctnalism on Congress. 

From the above it is obvious that one of the main 
reasons which r(>u83d the suspicions of the Muslim Congress¬ 
men against their Hindu co-workers was the fact of their 
joining the Hindu Sabha.. As a matter of fact, the Hindu 
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Congressmen had joined the Sabba to neutralize its d'srup- 
tire tendencies. But the atmosphere of d'slrust and fric¬ 
tion made the misunderstanding inevitable. 

Doctor Murari Lai, the most prominent Congressman 
in Cawnpore, has thus explained the position:— 

“ I was a member of the local Hindu Sabha for 
several years. After the pi’esent riot, I declined to remain 
on the Hindu Sabha Kegister. . . . T, and a bard of 
Congress workers with me, joined the Hindu Sabha mainly 
with the object of capturing it, and we succeeded to a large 
extent. We were never enthusiastic about the object of 
the Sabha. We wanted to succeed in bringing a number of 
zealous Hindu Sabhaites to the Congress fold and the Sabha 
itself under the Congress influence.” 

But. as explained by the Secretary of the local Congress 
Committee, “its effect upon the mentality of the people 
generally was that they thought all these people were in 
favour of communal organizations,” particularly because 
some Congress workers began to take part in the Shuddhi 
movement, and also because, while “ formerly Shuddhi was 
limited to the Arya Samaj, . . . now the entire Hindu 
Community, that is, even the orthodox Sanatanists, joined 
it.” 

Coi^essmen’s joining the communal organization not 
only thus created misunderstanding in the minds of the 
public, both Hindu and Musalman ; but, what was worse, 
most of the Congressmen, though they had joined the 
Hindu Communal organization with a good motive, could 
not escape its bane'iil influence. In fact, as a number of 
responsible Congress witnesses admitted, the poison had 
spread very widely. Communalism seems to have divided 
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itself into two categories, the defensive and the offensive ; 
n.Tid most of the Congressmen, as alleged by the witnesses, 
seem to believe in the justness and propriety of the former, 
i. e., defensive conimunalism. The attitude of defensive¬ 
ness, though a]>pavently justifiable, is yet vei’y dangerous. 
It is bound to lead through action and reaction to aggres¬ 
siveness. A vicious circle is established from which there 
is no way out. 

GbIEVANiJE against MuNlClPAlilTV. 

There were also several other causes of a general All- 
India character, mainly political, which kept the Musal- 
mftTia of Cawnpore aloof from the Congress Movement. 
Muslim witnesses have one after another complained to us 
that the aclivities of the Cawnpore Municipality were a 
continual source of bitterness and resentment among the 
Musalinans. Our Committee had not time enough to in¬ 
vestigate fully into the numerous complaints made by 
responsible Muslim members of the Board and cith(T res¬ 
pectable witnesses. Yet, after receiving detailed statements 
of Muslim grievances we had opportunities of examining 
the Chairman, the Senior Vice-Chairman, as well as several 
Hindu and Muslim memb ^rs of the Municipality at great 
length on these points, and there remains no doubt that 
whatever the element of truth in those charges, the Musal- 
man Municipal Commissioners were dissatisfied, and the 
general impression in the Muslim Community was that the 
interests of the minority were not attended to. 

Separate Electorates. 

The introduction of separate representation in the Muni¬ 
cipalities was, according to a large number of Muslim 
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thi9 great evil, and they are convinced that the method of 
separate electorates ought to be abolished. Haiiz Muhaminad 
Siddiq, the Senior Yioe<!hairman, hav expressed himself m 
the following words: 

I believe that if separate electorates be abolished in 
local bodies, and joint electorates with some reservations 
as I have mentioned in my written statements, be adopted in 
its place, all these troubles would disappear. The one thing 
that I am anxious to be sure of through these reservations 
or safeguards is that no man who is either of narrow com* 
mimalistio mentality or who is a sycophant of the other 
community should get a chance of being elected.” 

In his written statement, he says; 

“ Intikh^b'i*juddg&na kohalhkkarke dafankar diyaj&ve/* " 
i.e., separate electorates should be killed and buried. 
Closely questioned, he said that ultimately the “Hukhmat”, 
i. e.,the Government was responsible for all these communal 
troubles. 


Muslim Confkrbnoes. 

In October 1928, a Muslim Confrapence was held at 
Cawnpore under the presidentship of Maulmia Shaukat 
Aii, who had then stai-ted a virulent, propaganda in the 
Mnslim press ^inst the recommendations of the Nehru 
Beport.' His presidential address and other speeches at the 
Conference caused great excitement in the Muslim com* 
munity, which was led to believe ihat the Congress leaders, 
.having surrendered to the Hindu Sabha influmice, wanted 
.4o trample upbn the rights of the Muslim Oommimity. 
M^ims were exhorted to organs thisnselves for de&iid' 
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ing their rel'g'on and culture, which was said ito he endan* 
gered by the alleged treachery of the Congress and the 
animosity of the Hindu Pabha. From this time onward, 
Cawnpore became one of the strongholds of this section of 
Muslim polit'cians, and the general feeling of the Muslim 
population of this unfortunate city {gainst their Hindu 
brethren went on growing more and more bi;.ter. The failure 
to bring about an adjustment of differences at the Calcutta 
All-Party Convention of December 1923, and the subse- 
que it propaganda of Maulana Shaukat All and others of 
his cult, further intensified the animosity between the two 
communities. 

In 1929, two other Conferences were held at Cawnpore 
under the names of Motamar-i-Tslami and the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema; and the speeches made at both these Conferences only 
added fuel to the fire of communal bitterness. The relations 
between the two communities became more and more 
estranged, and the min is of the Musalmans inhabiting the 
city of Cawnpore, both masses and classes, were further 
poisoned against their Hindu neighbours. 

Such were the forces working on either side wh'ch kept 
the Musalmans of Cawnpore away from the Nationalist 
Movement of 1930. 

CONORESS ATTEMPTS TO DrAW IN MUSLIMS. 

Some Congress leaders felt this weakness of their more- 
ment and made attempts to draw in Muslims. They tried 
ineffective pall'atives. A separate Muslim Coi^ress Com¬ 
mittee was formed over wh'ch about Es. 1,500 were spent 
for propaganda, so that Muslims might join through that 
Committee. But we are told by a respectable Mnsalman 
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geatleman, one of those who worked on that Committee, 
that the attempt failed. Complaints have been made by 
some Muslim workers that a few Muslims who joined the 
Congress Committee at Cawnpore during 1930 did not meet 
from their Hindu co-workers the sort of treatment that 
would have helped the growth of mutual love and confid¬ 
ence, We enquTed into some of these complaints. We 
can only say that in the prevailing atmosphere, devoid of 
mutual trust; or appreciation of each other’s ways, such 
complaints would naturally arise. 

Thus the gulf went on widening more more. 

The National Movement of 1930. 

Apart fi’om these general conside”at*ons the Civil Dis- 
obed enoe Movement carried within itself elements which 
in the strained relations of the two communities were liable 
to create bitterness and friction. The chief activi.ies in 
193 D wore the picketing of cloth shops, of liquor shops, 
and of schools and colleges, and the hartals. In these obvious¬ 
ly there was ground enough for conflict with the Musal- 
mans. 

Picketing too was not always peaceful, in the sense of 
"purely persuasive.” A very prominent Cawnpore Con¬ 
gress leader tells us :— 

" In the picketing of cloth-shops, schools, colleges, li¬ 
quor shops, I was ever in favour of really peaceful picket¬ 
ing. Hardly a few more amongst Congressmen were ofmy 
opinion. All the other workers openly and deliberately 
stood for and permitted obstruction by lying down before 
shops, etc, by forming cordons or standing close together 
and thus cbstiuoting the passage. [They were conscious they 
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Wtre ^itig against instraotionB, therefore they didhet 
]^)^6h thht to the rank end file but contrived to let their 
Irishes be kuotrn to their select lieutenants and carried 
m%. ” 

Muslim cloth-shops too had to be picketed, and were 
Jacketed. At liquor shops Muslim customers had to be 
dealt with. As Muslims had not joined the movement, 
they thought they ought to have been left alone. Conflict 
was inevitable. 


Conflicts in Pickiting. 

More than once Congress volunteers picketing Muslim 
shops were provoked and even assaulted. Once at least 
people with pieces of cow’s flesh in their hands passed 
signiflcautlv before the volunteers telling them plainly, 
“Will you let us go now and buy toddy ? here is cow’s 
flesh in our liands. ” It must be said to the credit of the 
volunteers that they remained non-violent under all such 
provocation. On the Meston Boad and the Sadar Bazar 
some volunteers were actually beaten by Muslim rowdies 
and yet it is admitted that .they remained non-violent. 
Baring the local Government School picketing, it is said 
that some Muslim hool^ans who had nothing to do with 
education, insulted the volunteers, and threatened to assault 
them. There were some ladies too among the volunteers. 
It has be^ said by a prominent Congressman that a Mnsal- 
man pleader, Mr. Sadik, and another Musalman g^tleman, 
Mr. Mohmnrncd Ayub, intervened and saved Congresswallas 
firehi bmi^ belabotired. It has been said by several .wit¬ 
nesses that several times during the days of picketing of 
Mdidim iht^, the sitaation threatened to devdop tain., a 
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Hindu-MusUm quarrel, but was always saved by the Con* 
gressmen studiously avoiding a conflict. 

OoNORBss Avoiding Gush. 

The District Magistrate, in his statement before the 
Official Enquiry Committee has admitted that **the' Town 
Congress Committee had usually shown a marked tendency 
to placate the Muslims and avoid giving them oflence.** 

Anti'Conoress Movbuent amongst Mttsalmans. 

But while the Congress generally was, in its own in¬ 
terests, anxious to avoid a clash, there were other forces at 
work as anxious to precipitate one. A few weeks after 
the start of the Civil Disobedience Movement, an anti- 
Congress movement appeared in most of the U. P, cities. 
Cawnpore perhaps afforded the most congenial ground for 
its growth. The Musalmans of Cawnpore are compar¬ 
atively more prosperous than the Musalmans of any other 
city in the United Provinces. Out of a total population 
of about 1,95,000 within Cawnpore Municipal limits, about 
60,000 arc Musalmans, and two important and lucrative 
trades, namely, the leather trade and the Bisat-khana, are 
j^actically the monopoly of Musalmans. We are informed 
that Muslim Tanzim workers from Lucknow and other 
places, who could not find sufficient scope for their activ* 
ities in their own cities, and whom, not to speak of the few 
nationalist Musalmans in their cities, even the general 
Muslim public there which was lately indifferent towards 
the national stru^le, would not follow in actively opposing 
the Coi^ess movement, found a congenial field amongrt 
the prosperoia but ignorant AMima of Cawnpore. 
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Government’s Share in It. 

i It was not possible for us to obtain legal jwoofs of the 
I share of Oovernment ofBcials in this business. But certain 
circumstances and some statements in the evidence of 
i witnesses, several of whom are title-holders and loyalists, 
1 or even semi-ofiBcials, and whose reliabilitv in this matter 
lis beyond question, gave us sufficient indication. 

5 

In a public meeting of the Musalmans of Cawnpore, 
held on the 21st of December 1930, in connection with the 
Baabi festival, in which prominent outside Musalman 
communal leaders like Maulana Abdul Majid Badauni, Mau- 
lana Mazharuddin, ed'tor, ** A1 Aman,” and Maulana Shafi 
Daudi were present, Maulana Hasrat Mohani openly chal¬ 
lenged the bona-fides of the Tanzira movement, and said 

** Main Tanzim ke program kd is liye qdil nahin hoon 
ke yeh tahrik hukumat ke ishdre se chalt! hai, aur bdz is 
tahrik ke ruh-i-rawdn C. I. D. se taalluq rakhte hain.” 

“ I do not believe in the Tanzim programme, because 
this movement has been s‘arted at the instance of the 
Government and some of its leading spirits are connected 
with the C. I. D.” * 

A gentleman, who was one of the early organizers of 
the Tanzim movement in Cawnpore tells us that "this 
Tanzeem movement was given money simply with this 
object, that the Muslims may not join the Congress.” If 
we could have detailed information as to how the Secret 
Service Bunds of the Government are spent, much light 
would be thrown on these matters. 


*' Sidaqat,' Cawnpore, dated 24th December 1080. 
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A Tanzim Conference was to be held in Lucknow on 
the 12th of August 1930. On the 9th of August the 
Council of the District Muslim League held a special sit¬ 
ting under the presidentship of Maulavi Inayatullah Sahib, 
of Firangi Mahal, and passed the following resolution :— 

“ Nihdyat motabar zariye se mdlum hud hai kc Tanzim 
Conference ka jalsd jo ba tarikh bdrah Agast san tees tsavi 
Lucknow men hone wdld hai woh Government ke ishdre 
par aur Governme it ke aghrdz ko phi*d karne ke live ba 
imddd va zer sarparastl hiikkdmdn i zila Lucknow kiyd jd 
rahd hai. L'hdza yeh jalsd District Muslim League Lucknow 
kd birddardn-i-Isldm ko mutanabbeh kartd hai ko is jalse 
ki shirkat se parhez karen aur sdtb hi Mauldnd Shaukat 
All Sdhib ko ^dh kartd hai ke wuh hargiz aise jalse ki 
siddrat na karen. ” 

“ We have been very reliably informed that the Tan¬ 
zim Conference, which is to be held in Lucknow on the 
12th of August 1930, has been convened at the instance, 
and f jr the purpose of fulfilling the objects of the Govern¬ 
ment, with the assistance and under the patronage of the 
officials of the Lucknow district; therefore this meeting 
of the District Muslim League of Lucknow warns all 
Muslim brothers t^inst takii^ any part in this Confer¬ 
ence. It also cautions Maulana Shaukat Ali that he 
idimld in no case preside over such a Conference.” 

This resolution was publ'shed in the Urdu Daily, the 
*Haqiqat,’ of Lucknow, dated 12th August 1930. 

The Conference was held as announced, and Maulana 
Shaukat Ali presided inspite of the warning contained in 
tile above resolution. 

A letter written by a Muslim journalist, who. is also a 
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good speaker and who took creditable part in the Civil 
BisobedieQce Movement at considerable sacribce, has been 
produced before us. The said journalist in that letter 
says.:— 

“ Zarft Khhn Bahdidur p&rty so m&lumjkljiye, Collec* 
tor ne mu;h par kis qadar dore d&le. Khithb, 
honorary magistracy, mulhzimat, har ohtz kt 
Iftlach di. Soobe ke ek bahut bare Hindh afsar 
ne jinhen ftp bht jftnte hain derh sau rupaye 
mfthwar kl mulftzimat alftwa safar kharch is 
khidmat ke liye pesh ki ke Zila Cawnpore ke 
dehftton men sirf chftr taqrlren har mahtne 
Congress ke khilftf kar diyft karftn. . . 

Translation. 

** Please ask the Khan Bahadur party how much the 
Collector tried to throw nets round me. He tempted me 
with everything including title, Honorary Mt^istraoy, and 
service. A very big Hindu officer of the province, whom 
you also know, offered me Be. 150/- p. m., besides travel¬ 
ling expenses, for delivering in the villages of Cawnpore 
district only four speeches against tlie Congress, every 
month.” . . 

No to speak of the general belief of the Hindu wit¬ 
nesses, the laaiority of Musalraans—^about dO in number-— 
who appeared before us and who are all educated men, 
liave said that there is a general belief in the minds of the 
Muslim Communily that **tlie Tanzim or Jhanda oi^aniza- 
^n was really financed by the Gk)veanuaent.” Those who 
were organizing it were almost all fovowntea^^^ aulher- 
itiesi and ^ looal offieials idvaii took .ietiye isterc^ in 
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the movement. A^’e have also been told by another witness 
who is a prominent advocate, and who says he is prepared 
to “ make a statement on oath,” that financial help was 
given to the Tauzim movement in Cawnporo through a 
uon-Govei*nment British Association outside. He says:— 
“I say it from facts and figures.” We questioned one of 
the prominent witnesses, a local leader of the Tanzini 
movement who, according to tlie g.moral belief and also 
according to his own admission, was one of the principal 
organizers of the movement in Cawnporo, whether the 
Government was helping the movement financially either 
directly or through third parties, llis reply was, “I 
cminot d(‘ny it.” 

AVhilo the Government was helping the movement from 
behind, communal leaders were openly carrying out a 
virulent propaganda. We have been told by witnesses 
that preminent Muslim leaders like Maulana Shaukat Ali, 
Mr. Mazharuddin, editor of “ Al-Aman,” Shah Sulairaan 
of Phulwari, Nawab Muhammad Ismail of Meerut, Maulana 
Abdul Majid Badauni, the llaja Sahnb of Salemi ur. Baba 
Khalil Das of Benaros, and others visited Cawnpore from 
time to time, and most exciting speeches were delivered 
against the Hindus and specially against the Congress. A 
respectable Muslim witness had also told us that at a 
private meeting Maulana Shaukat Ali, Maulana Nisar 
Ahmad, Maulana Abdul Majid Badauni, and Baja Salcmpur 
pressed upon the Muslim cloth-merclianls of Cawnpore 
not to yield to the Congress in the matter of the sale of 
foreign cloth. 

The Tanzim Movement. 

The proportions of tlie Tanzim movement can be judged 
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fpom th<‘ fact that about 160 Aujumaus sprang up in tho 
city. “They began daily to pamle the city in batches of 
twenty or more singing anti-national and anti-Hindu songs.” 
These Anjumans had each their own volunteers, partly in 
Kbahi nniforms and i)artly without unilbrnis. Each 
Anjuman was usually connected with a mosque. The num¬ 
ber of volunteers gradually ran up to thoustjuds. Their 
daily rdemonstmtions assumed a threatening aspect and be¬ 
came a menace for the peace of the city. The ostensible object 
of all these fwganizations was to persuade Musalmans to say 
their Namaz live times a day. Parties of volunteers used 
to go to Muslim houses and forcibly Avahe up people at four 
o’olock in the morning to say their Namaz. Put the Mu- 
salman gentleman Avhom we have referred to alwve says 
that “ the unifying force of it (Tanziin) was the fear which 
]ierradetl the Muslim community that the Hindu community 
Avished to tramjde down all the sentiments and the interests 
of Musalmans.” 

Some idea of the money spent on tho movement can be 
had from the ])avaphernalui of the processions tliat Avere a 
]^»art of it. Tn August 1930, on the occasion of the Prophet’s 
birthday, a very large procession f>S Muslims was brought 
out ; their number could not have been le.ss than 25,000. 
There W(jre about 150 big flags and a much larger number 
of smaller ones Avith the procession. Practically every 
individual carried a small flag. One of the big flags Avhich 
Avas mad«i of silk and embroidered with gold was worth 
aljont 11s. 350. Other big flags Avere worth Us. 5 to Us. 50 
each. About 5,000 men in th's procession were in Khaki 
uniforms of shirts and shorts. Another similar procession 
of about 15,000 persons, was taken out in December 1930, 
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on tlie occasion of liajbi Sharif. Provocative songs against 
Hindus were also a coinnion feature of these pi*ocessions. * 

These Tauzini processions were no doubts brouglit out 
in answer to the (.\)ngres8 processions organiml in con- 
TU'ciioii Avith the Civil Disobedience Movement. Put they 
differed from the Congi’ess processions in that the Muslim 
processionists carried arms, Dallams (spears), Karaulis 
( daggers\ Khantas (axes 1, and even dmwn swords were 
alwaj’^s in evidence. 

After the big procession of Dticomber 1030, in which 
all sorts of arni'^ were sported oa a large scale, some ITindu 


* A f(!w samples are given below:— 

(1. ) Musalindno, jigarraen dushmanon be bb&r ban jAo, 
3’arap bar phir Ali ki tegh-i-jauhard4r banjAo, 
Agar mau(ia-i-«Tib4d (tyo bhusbi se josb men Akar 
Kat&kar siir Kliud^ bi rsiU men sardAr ban jAo, 
Mit^ne be liye is Kufr bo IslSin baJitA hai, 

Shariyat bi taraf se din bi taDv&r ban j&.o. 

QiAAraat pliat pare in musbribon ])ar moraine gar 

tnm 

Alam-bard:ir be kliMim ulambardnr ban 

(2) sHtnine A. jiie is bnifr ki kyd taqat. 

Tsljlm kebami jab khanjar ko utluite liain. 

(3) .llncjramii. raarna aur lootinl kafir kd jdyiz liai, 
Zarasi bat men dmfida-i-l akrdr lio jdo. 

(4) Ham basti-i-kdfir ko dunyd se mita denge. 

(5) .Tab josh’men wahdat ke dyengc dikbd denge, 
lJutkhdnon ki diwdren dam bhar men gird denge. 
Kuffdr pe kar denge bamla ab agar milkar 
Ham kbiin ke dai*yd dlam men babd denge; 
Shariat par rabo qdyim adu ke qatl kame ko, 

Ab Alamgir, Alamgir, Alamgir ban jdo. 

Mitdne ke liye is kufr ki hast! ko dunyd to 
A li-i-Haidar-i-Karrdr ki shamshir ban jdo. 
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gentlemen complained to tlie antliorit'cs al)ont the nature 
of these processions, and onnswinontlr an order was issued 
that SAA'ords, etc., should not be taken out in procession in 
the city of Oawnpore. There was i)raotically no big Mus¬ 
lim procession after that, but small mohalla parties con¬ 
tinued to parade tlie ciiy every now and then, and some 
of them inspite of tlic ofllcial order slill carried Khantas, 
Hallams, etc., and the autliorities took no action. 

IXCREASlXG MuTIJ.\L DiSTRUST. 

ihus, since the stopping of the Xon-co-operation Move¬ 
ment in 1922, mutual distrust had been giwving between 
the two communities, llic year 1030 instead of improving 
the communal situation made matters worse. Tlie ITindu.s, 
especially at Cawiipore, felt a grievance against their Mus¬ 
lim bi-ethrcn for not only keeping aloof from the National 
movement but also in collusion with the enemies of the coun- 
tiy trying to stand in ifs way. The Muslims, on their side, 
felt little-enthusiasm for Swaraj in the hands of people 
u horn they associated with the communal movements of 
the pievious seven years and even thought that Congress 
interference with their business, when they had kept away 
from the movement, was unjustifiable. Distrust went on 
developing, and with it bitterness of feeling. Thus a mag- 
aanehad been created which waited only for. a spark To 
burst any time into a conflagration. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE INEVITABLE FOLLOWS. 

Rhaoat Singh’s ]^xb( ctfon. 

The spark that was nerded was supplied by Hartal of 
the 24th of March 1931 called in connection with Bhagat 
Singh’s execution, Tliis incident greatly upset the younger 
niinds, and weakened the hold of the Congress on them, 
particularly as the execution had been ordered at the psy¬ 
chological moment when Congress ranks were altogether 
depleted (>f responsible workers on account of their haring 
gone to attend the Congress sessions at Karachi. 

On the evening of the 23rd, Bhagat Singh and his com¬ 
panions were executed at Lahore. It was not unexpected. 
It appears that the local officials, at least at Cawnpore, 
knew it was coming. 

That same evening, the City Ivotwal went to Shri 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyartlii and told him that Bhagat Singh 
and his comrades might so n be executed, that the Congress 
would very likely then observe a Hartal, and that there 
would be danger to peace on account of the general excit 
ment. On this ground ho requested Shri Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi not to leaA'e Cawnpore for the next few days. 

On the 24tb, at about 8-30 a.m. news reached the Con¬ 
gress Office, that Bhagat Singh and his companions had been 
executed at seven o’clock the previous evening in the Lahore 
Central Jail. A hartal was decided upon and proclaimed 
by beat of drum. 

Says Shri G. G. J(^, a prominent member of tlie local 
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Congress Coniuiiitco, in liis wrilicn statcuicut— 

“On the 2J.tli morning, bet\v.'en and 0, I got the in¬ 
formation iliat the excciiti 'ii of jyiagat Singh aj)d olheis 
had taken place on the 2;lr<l evening, d’liis f got corroho- 
I’ated on ])hone from .Delhi. '^I’hereallci* I motored to the 
Pratap Oflice, wlo'ce T found the City Kotwal with late Mr. 
Ganesh Shankar Viclyartld. T told Ganeshji ab >ut the exe¬ 
cutions. Then wo two <• balked out a programme for 
the observance of the Dhagat Singli Day whkdi was as 
follows:— 

“ (1) Hartal as usual. 

“(2) Dare-fooled and bare-hoad('d, silent procession. 

“(3) Meeting in the evening. 

“iAfter seeing GaneshjL Twith the (’iiy Kotwal motored 
to Carshed Office of the Cawnpore Electric*- Supply Co., 
where we s;uv Mr. A. 1\ Curtis and suggested him to sus¬ 
pend the lauming of the tr/im cars for the day as, in our 
opinion, there "was great excitement among the public. Mr. 
Curtis agreed with our vienv. . . . \V<.‘ returned to 

Congress Office. ... I instruc*ted the aborc-mentioned 
programme to be announced by bojct of drum. ” 

Previous Hartals in (.Vwnpore. 

Like picketing, hartals also olteu cirated ill-will and 
friction, and their danger was increased at times by indis¬ 
cretions and unwarranted compulsions to whicli irrespons¬ 
ible people sometimes rc'sorted. Moreover, some time before 
the 24th March a new element had been introduced in 
these hartals which made them still more dangerous. The 
effect of the hartal observed ou the death of Maulaua 
Muhammad Ali is tlins (le.scribed by Shri Jog, in his writ¬ 
ten statement: 
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“ 'riie Coiigi*ess Imd d<ielare(l a liaidal on Muhammad 
All Day, but anticipatinf' ti'oiiblo it iv'as particular for its 
observance on that (ky. Tin object was that the Hindu 
slioiikeepers should also close their shops and thus may 
not offer an ojiiwrturiity to Moliammedan Jiooligans to force 
them for closing their shops. Inspite of this jirecaution, 
the Parade Jiazar shopkeefiers were dispersed by Muslim 
hooligans by forte, wlio also obfitructwl all vehicular 
traffic.” 

^riiis obstmeti tn was in turn practised by the Congress 
\ oluiiteers on the Pandit ]\Iotilal Day. Says Sliri Narain 
Prasad Arora, Prcsideiii of the Cawnp ire Town Congress 
Committee:— 

“ On the hartal of the 6th of April 1919, all vehicular 
traffiic was st )p|Hxl. lUudus and Muslims all joined 
’nilllngly. After tliat several times wo experienced 
that attempts . . to stop vehicular traffic resulted in 
quarrels not only between Hindus and Muslims, but also 
between lliudus and Hindus, therefore latterly Ave always 
discouraged it untill the Mohammad Ali Hartal Day (in 
Januarv 1931'. 

“ (On that dayy the Musalmaus stopped Ekkas, Tongas, 
etc., from plying, at the point of Khantas and Hallams. 
The Hindus did not want to lag behind them. They too, 
on the death of Pandit Motilal (Febioiary 1931\ began 
forcibly to stop (yehioular) traffic.” 

He also stated that on that Iday some boys spread 
biick-bats on the tram lines to block the way. There was 
some trouble, but “fortunately, responsible Congressmen 
reached Badshabi Naka just in time to stop it,” 

On the 20th of March, Bhagat Singh’s application 
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for mercy had been rejected by the Viceroy. A liai'tul 
was announced in the citv- under the oiiit signatures ol‘ 
the presidents of the Town Con:;ress Comiuitte^^ and of the 
XcaxthLea^u?. There was in this hartal a^^ain obstruction 
to vehicular traffic. Ur. Jawaharlal, a proiniuent local 
Congress leader, was informed between 1 p. m. and 2 p. ni. 
that^’uear Hadshahi Xaka, some b>ys were obstrueting tram- 
cars and that there was danger of a serious fracas. Ur, 
Jawaliarlal went straight to the Badshalii Naha. Tlie 
rejection of IPiagat Singh’s a])plication had upset some 
people's minds. AVhcu Ur. Jawaharlal reached the s];ot 
he found that people had ohstmeted the Tramway line by 
laying bricks over it and on either side the traiucax’s stood 
stranded. They were also stopping other vehicular traffic, 
such as motor cars, tongas, ekkas, etc. ^Vith some difficulty 
Dr. Jawaharlal got the line cleared and disjxjrsed the 
crowd. Scax'cely had he left the place xvhen he was in¬ 
formed that the boys had again blocked the tram-line, lie 
went hack and got the line cleared with the help of s mie 
other Congressmen. Thus, someliow the trouble bad been 
averted on the 20tli March. 

The above will give some idea of the working of hartals 
at Cawnpore. It also shows that of all places Badsbahi 
Naka was the storm eentre M'here every time there was 
trouble. On the 24th also it was limv that the trouble 
seems to have begun. 

The Hartal op the 24th op March. 

Shri Eagbubar Dayal Bhatta, Secretary of tbe Hindu 
Sabba and a prom'nent member of tbe Local Congress 
Cojumittee, states : 
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“On the 24th at about 9 o’clock I cainr> to kaow of 
Bhagat Singh’s execution. A man cam) to me and sa;d 
that h^ had been phoned to from the Congress Office to 
the effect that he should request me to get the Nayaganj 
Bazar closed. I closed my shop and wont to Nayag^inJ at 
once and asked the people to close the shops, and they di<l 
so. I'lien I w'cnt to the Badsbahi Naka to got the cloth 
shops closed there. I'he Nayaganj shoj)s were Kirana shops. 
Ill Nayaganj, there are four or five Muslim shop-keepers 
who always clos'd theii* shop.s at my request, and so they 
did tliat day also. At the ISadshalii Naka I saw a gi*eat 
(M\ovd. I asked the people to disperse, and some of thcin 
did disjiersc. I saw at the Badshahi Naka that some pcopl * 
were asking tliose who w'ere |iassing that way in convey- 
au?es and cars to get down. I saw there was some coercion 
in it. 


Coercion in the Hartal. 

“ I persuaded those people not to compel any body to 
alight from his car and to leave it to the’r choice. In this 
persuasion I did not succeed eveiy time. Sometimes I did 
succeed. In one case some Mohammeilan ladies were 
going on an ekka. Tho men got dowm from the Ekka, 
but on my persuasion the crowd jicrmitted the ladies to go 
in the Ekka. This crowd consisted of all sorts of iieople, 
kboddarites as well as non-khaddarites, hoys as well as 
•older people. No member of the Town Congress Execu¬ 
tive was there all that time excepting mysdf. I was put 
to great trouble in trying to disperse the crowd. Every 
time I disperse them they again gathered. I sent for 
Ganeshji.” 


28 
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Another ■witness says tliat an Anglo-Indian gontleniftn 
and a lady passing through Badshahi Naka on a tonga were 
asked to get down, and, on their reliising to do so, were 
struck, and the gentleman bled from the head. 

At various other y)laces also malters wei’e iaking a 
similar turn. 

At Gilisbazar: 

8hri Jogsavs: “ Ataboiit 12 noon I learnt that small 
boys w«'rc obstructing vehicular traflic near Gilisbazar 
Police outpost, s) T u'cnt thoro in ])crsf)n to see that 
nobwly stops vehicular traffic. While thus engaged T got 
telephonic messages from the City Kotwf>l that there Avas 
s'lino trouble at Badshahi Naka. I requested late Ganeshji 
and Mr. IqbalKrishn i Kapoor, AdA ocate, to go to Badshahi 
Naka and see what the trouble was. Mr. Kapoor phoned 
from Badshahi Naka that the situation tlicre and at Mool- 
ganj crossing was rather serious and that my ])resencc 
there was necessary. 

“ In my opinion my presence at Gilisbazar crossing aa'Uk 
indispensable.'’ 

At Mall Road : 

Rida. Ahmad Khan Sahib Sherwani, who passed fhe 
Mall on his way to the Civil Lines from the Railway 
station, between 12 a. m. and 1 ]i. m., noticed that many 
shop-windows and glass panes Avere broken. 

He says: “ When I was coming from the Railway 
Station I saw the shops of Mnnna Lai, WhiteaAA^ay LaidlaAV, ‘ 
and [others, liaAdng their Avindow-glasscs broken. The 
glasses had been broken, but the trouble had not certainly 
assumed the communal aspect. I also saAV the glasses of 
Rustamjee Avine-merchant’s shop broken. When I reached 
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there 1 did not sei th3 crowds tliero. L saw the glass 
panes hrokcu. As all of the shops|\vcre closed, so I assum¬ 
ed tliat tliey must have b^en broken by the crowds.” 

Mr. E. David, Ear.-at-Law, say.s that “ a lady on 
the Mall Hoad had a l)rick thrown at her and was hit, in 
a car. Another Christian lady was forced to get down 
from her tonga. Col. O’Neill, (.'ivil Surgeo.i, had bricks 
thrown at him, . . and his wind-screen smashed. Mr. 

Irischcr was ’matle to get doAvn from his cycle. Another 
lady and her husband received injuries oi\ the face and tin; 
lack, and her little girl’s face was cut. It was all before 
the rioting began.” Mr. F. T. Fischer, Prolessor in the 
Christ Church College, says : “ I was going on a cych' 
near the Currency Office. . . . Some one knocked off my 

toju, ajid began heating me. . . . Some one snatched 

off my sun-glasses. . . . Somebody was saying. Mat 

jnaro. Two college studenis somehow got me away.” 

At other places ; 

Shri Narain Prasad Avora, President, Town Congress 
Committee, relates : 

“On the 24th, at about lU a. m., as I was passiiig iu a 
tonga toAvards the Railway Station I was stopped by a 
number of boys near MaiMA'ari Tidyalaya but allowed to 
proceed after being recognized. I saw jAeople, mainly boys 
and one or two adults, stopping a lorry by obstructing the 
street by means of a rope. A little ahead on the other side 
of the canal bridge, I saw a tliela stopped; it had some bales 
on it. Some boys were crying. Throw down the bales, and 
put fire to them. This was in Nayaganj near Marwari 
School. I saw one of these boys carrying the National Flag.” 
But Shri Arora was in a hurry to catch the train for Luck- 
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now, SO he could not assevt liimsel f and stop the mischief. 
Similar things were happening at other places and more or 
less exa'^rated rumoui's about these happenings wei’o 
increasing the tenseness of the situation and were reacting 
on the Muslim sections very strongly. Mr. Noor-i-Ilahi, who 
utaybe taken as an example ofextreme Muslim sensitiveness, 
says in his wiitton statemmt in English, as follows : 

“On the 24th March, between 11 and 12 a. in. . . . 

a. rec 'ignized nreniber of the Congress Committee came to 
my shop and told me, ‘Aj Congress ka, hukm hai turn 
dukdn band lav do, varna turn j<4no.’ ‘ It is the order of 

the Congress C jinmittoe to-day to ch so the shop or be ready 
to bear the consequences.’ I went to an adjoining shop 
for consultation,^and there the news was re-confirmed that 
the Congress Hindus arc bent upon using extreme force 
to-day, if the Muslims arc not going to surrender. This 
discussion was going on ■when we heard of forcible closing 
of traffic on Badshahi Naka, brickbatting on Kotwali, forc¬ 
ible closing of Muslim shops just behind Kotwali, Moolganj, 
Thatheri Bazar, Chowk Bazar, Sarrafa, etc. . . . How¬ 

ever, all of us agreed upon the seriousness of the situation 
created by ihe Congress and decided to close down the 
shops having in view the safetj- of onr shops and of our 
lives.” 

While all this was goiirg on, the situation at Badshahi 
Naka became critical. Wo have seen iiow Shri Baghubar 
Bayal Bhatta had been trying'his best to control the situation 
there, and had sent for Shri Canesh Shankar A’idyarthi. The 
Congress Office was also alive to the danger and was concen¬ 
trating its best workers there. Shri Iqbal Kr'shna Kapoor 
th^^B naratos his story 
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“ At about 10. 30 a. m. on the 24tb March 1931, I 
received a telephonic message frain tlie Congress Office through 
I'andit Ilamashvay, directing mo to go to Badshahi Naha 
A’ia tlie Oongi’css Office. I at once got on niy cycle and 
reached Gills Ba/.ar hi Chowki, wliero I foiuid a group of 
of two or tlmMi young men and two or three small boys. 
'Hiis grou]) ashed me to g. t down, but I rotused saying that 
1 bad rcccivid no instructions from tho Congress not to go 
on cycle. This group became indignant, Imt net minding 
their threats I i*cached the Congress Office where I was told 
by llamashrayji that I was wanted by Lallcomalji and 
Bhattaji at the Badsluihi Nahji. where some youngsters wei>> 
giving them trouble. 

“ Mr. Mahuud Clinran Nigam, who was also at the 
Congress Office, accompained mo. We passed through Meston 
Hoad and Moolganj, and found most of the shops closed on 
account of tbo Ilaidal. On turning tow.ards Badshahi Naka 
from Moolganj, T found that people had collected here and 
there, some of whom were v<‘buhiug the lioys for their mis¬ 
chief. Oil reaching Batlshahi Naha, I met liallcomalji and 
Baghubar Dayal Bhatta. I scolded the younger section 
among the roAvdies for tlioir fo dish Jictivities. These activ¬ 
ities were: 

‘\1) Ashing the men on ehhas or cycles to get downr. 

“v2) Ashing tho policemen who happened to pass by 
to take otf tlieir pagries. 

'\d) Throwing stones at the Kotwali, etc. 

“I got hold of a few small b )ys, took them aside, and 
severely leprimauded them for the mischief they were doing. 

“ In the name of tho Congress I appealed them to 
desist from their actions, which they did. They accompanied 
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me aud got hold of otlier boys who bjgaji to stop their 
playmates from throwiug stoues, etc. Within lialf an hour 
the situation h‘sd bee )me quiet at Badshahi ?sal<a wh m I 
heard that st nc's were beiiig pelted at the Kotwali. 1 
hastened to the spot and tbuud that a peculiar £;rouj)eonsist- 
mg of oiie oi* two young juca and eight to tea boys won; 
out for mischiet. I scolded the leader of this mischicvioiis; 
gaug. and they {lisa])])eared fiaun (t.Olectorgauj. When I 
U'turjual t) JJadsInlii Naka I found tliis group again doing 
mischief. As soon as tlrs group saw me they disappca’‘C(l to 
seme other quarter. 

(jank.sh.ii .vt thk Baoshahi Naka. 

“Just tlic'i iat about 11. Jb) or 12 n- on. our leader Syt. 
CTan('.sh iSliankavji \ idyartlii appeared on the sceiu'. ^J’ht' 

(ity Kotwal also arrived from the Kotwali at Badshahi Xaka. 
tianeshji addressed the excited crowd in his usual tone, sc- 
\ercly reprimanded thcin for their attitude, and appealed I'O 
them to disjjerse qui:.‘tly and not molest people going on 
ekkas or motors. All along when the departed leader Avas 
addressing the crowd at (lie Kata the Oily Kotwal was 
present. 

“ .IVopIe obeyed and quietly disjx'r.scd. (I’au'sUji and 
the KotAA'al left the place then, instructing jne to go to (;h ■ 
Mall, as he had heard that small boys Avere tbroAA'ing stones 
at Bie shops there. I requested Ganeshji to send Balkrish- 
naji tliere, as I Avas not in a position to IcaA-e the Naka. 
He agreed. After Ganeshji had left, a se\'erc quarrel took 
place betAveeu two rival groujis, both .Hindus, consisting 
if I am not mistaken, of Dalals. They appeared AvitU lathis, 
and the fight was to b(^n when I intcrA cned and, in the 
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name of those for w'liom they were observing Hartal that 
(lay, appealed to them to disperse. The two sections ([uietly 
walked away. But the w''hole asinosphere appeared to he 
t‘iiara:al, and it appeared I hat the execution of Bhagat Singh 
a id others had put a ratlier severe stram ujwn Ihe pnldic. 
.Just then at about 12.30 a constable in uniform came fi’om 
MooJganj. Two or three boys began to press him to (ake 
oil* li's pagri which he did, hut still they would not loa\ (> 
him. 1 ran to the place, rebuked the hoys, dispersed them 
and accompanied the policeman to the Kotwali. On rctnvn- 
iiig from there, T foniul that a group had again collected 
at the Naka and wore forcing a thelawala to stop plying 
his thela Avlncdi was loaded with parts of some machinery. 

I. implored the cronnl to lie calm and let the thela proceed. 
AVitli the help ol'tlu? volunteers it was taken towards (.■ollec- 
tnrganj. I found at the Xalca about this time that the fen- 
volunteers who were there wore tired and were not enough 
to control the sort of mischief that was being done. I wan ted 
to liavc more men from tin* Ashram.-’ 

’J’ension Dominantly Political. 

Bnt before Shri Iqbal Krishna Kapoor could arrange for 
some more volunteers from the Congress Office, things took 
a new and a most remarkable turn which changed tli(‘ 
whole situation. So far as we have [seen, the mischief in 
various places was being done generally by small hoys and 
youngsters who had got too excited over Bhagat Singh's 
execution. They were also supported by the rowdy sections 
of the crowd. So far this whole mischief, as we have seen, 
had been directed against vehicular traffic and against some 
shops at the Mall. The police also had come in for their 
share ami had been molcrsted at Badshahi Naka. Stones 
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had been tUiwn at the Kotwali by small boys, and in mnw 
places even Europeans and Anglo-Indians had been molest¬ 
ed, and in one or t^ro cases severely handled. Fit)m all 
this it is obvious tint npto 12 o'clock the tension was 
dominantly p ditical in its nat'ire and seemed to have little 
of the communal tinge. Suddenly about this time there 
was a radical change in the situation. The police, the Anglo- 
Indians, the Government, all recede into the background, 
and the Hindus and Muslims find themselves at grips with 
each other. The turn is s) sudden and s ) overwhelming 
tlmt before the Congress can fully grasp its nature and 
propoid'ons, it loses its footing. will try io give some 
idea as to hoAV this change was lironght about. 


How IT Became Commusae. 

A number of Avit nesses Jiavo nai’raled before us facts 
which throw li^hl on [th'is question. Shaikh Gha/i Khizv 
IMuhammad Sahib, who is a member of jthe .Tamiatul- 
TJlama-i-Hincl, has thus narrated his esperience : 

“ On the 24th at about 12 o’clock, T saw two ]>erso::s 
clad in Kbaddav, coming from the Gil is Bazar Ohauki side, 
and passing over Meston Bond on a tonga and crying all 
the way with their hands outstretched, ‘Hindus and Musal- 
TOftTiH have begun fighting!’ "When this tonga reached the 
Moolganj crossing, another tonga, in which anotlier set of 
two.similarly clad persons were seated, was also seen by 
me coming from the same’direotion, making the same sort 
of announcement in the same style. After a few minutes, 
I saw a third tonga in which also two persons similarly 
clad were seated and doing exactly the same thing. I 
■recA^iEe most of the Congressmen in Oawnpore and, as tax 
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AS I can judge, none of thesa six persons could have been 
a Congressman. I also know that upto that time not a siogle 
Musalman had quarrelled. I can say this of Meston Boad, 
where I saw things personally, and not for the rest of 
Oawnpore ; but to the best of my knowledge, I believe my 
statement is correct (for the whole town). It was only 
after this that the fighting started between the Hindus and 
the Musalmans. I have often seen constables dressed in 
Khaddar from head to foot accompanying C. I. D. officers, 
both Inspectors and Sub’Inspectors. I have often spoken 
about the same to the C. I. D. officers. Immediately after 
the tongas had passed, I .observed here a Hindu, there a 
Muslim, running out from various lanes and comers, one 
abusing the Hindus and saying how they had killed the 
Muslims, another abusing the Muslims and srying how they 
had killed the Hindus. Immediately after this, the general 
fighting began. These men who ran out from lanes and 
corners were some of them looking like Hindus and some 
like Musalmans. Some were dressed in [Khaddar and some 
in other kinds of clothes. I am ' morally sure that these 
people were the secret agents of C. I. D.” 

Shri Siddha Gk)pal Varma, who has been practising at the 
Cawnpore Bar since 1909, after discounting the theory that 
the quarrel began on account of the Hartal or on account of 
some Eurasians having been roughly handled, proceeds; 

“ It is reported by various reliable persons that on the 
evening of the 24th March, several people simultaneously 
proclaimed in various j^rts of the city that Hindus were 
assaulting the Muslims and vice versa. This started fight¬ 
ing and mischief in different parts of the city.” 

In addition to this general incitement, several cases baye 
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beien brought to our notice in which policemen ot persons 
suspected as such took an active part in giving a Hindu- 
Muslim turn to the disturbance. Two of us, iu the course 
of a local inspection, were informed by respectable eye¬ 
witnesses that a constable in uniform, about 230 yards from 
the Mo tlganj cro-sing, on the Butcherkhana -side, some time 
after 12 noon, when the atmosphere was fairly tense, all of 
a sudden, began to beat a Hindu passer-by and to shout 
that the Hindus were murdering the Muslims on all sidee, 
that.mosques were beii^ burnt, and that the cowardly 
Muslims of the locality were doing nothing to areage their 
co-religionists. This spread excitement all ovmr the locality 
which is almost exclusively a Muslim quarter. 

The C. I. D. Incident. 

Shortly after, another incident occurred at the Badshahi 
Kaka which is universally believed to have definitely given 
a communal turn to the affair and started the riotii^. 

Shri Mndan Mohan Pandey, who is a merchant and a 
contractor, and has his shop at the Badshahi Naka, says: 

** Between 12 and 1 p. m., a man who was supposed to 
be a 0.1. D. was trying to sit in an ekka. I do not know 
how he came there. But afterwards I saw a cycle there 
which people said belonged to him and had been ’left 'be¬ 
hind. People did not permit him to sit on the ekka and 
beat him. He also used his stick. Then he ran away to¬ 
wards Moolganj and people followed him.” 

Mmiy witiiesses have described how this man deliber¬ 
ately provoked the crowd, He first passed tiirough -them 
cm foot carrying a bicycle on hand, and then havk^^ggoe a 
few hundred feet rode back and treed to pass throuj^ timt 
iMoae crowd. Not being permitted to do so^ .he tiriM the 
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ekka, and after a final souffle ran towards Moolganj crossing 
ohased 1^ the younger elements in the crowd. 

Eai Sahib Bup Chand Jain, a banker and an Honorary 
li^istrate, who was for five years Chairman of the District 
Board, and who resides at the junction of the Halsey Boad, 
the Moolganj Boad and the Chhappar Mohal Boad, has 
given a written statement to us which contains the 
following 

j 

“ There is no doubt that the trouble in the banning I 
was anti-Govemment but all of a sudden it took the turn I 
of Hindu-Muslim riots. 

** At about 1 p. m., I saw a noisy but unarmed crowd 
of about 50 to 00 boys following and jeering at a person 
alleged to be a C. I. D. On enquiry from some of the boys, 

I learnt that they were making a fun of him. There was 
no indication of any communal aspect in that. Brom ihe 
Chhappar Mohal Boad this crowd passed to Boberts Park 
(i. e., Shera Babu’s Park) across the Moolganj Boad. Hardly 
the crowd had gone 30 to 40 yards from my house when 
the C. I. D. raised a cry. Immediately after that a large 
number of rowdy Muslims were seen scattered on the 
Halsey and Moolganj B 'ads armed with lath's, ballams, 
khantas, etc. They began to challenge and abuse the Hindus 
in general in a most filthy manner. The boys followix^ the 
C. I. D. took to their heels, and ran away. Cbie of these boys 
is said to have been given a lathi blow. The rioters began 
to attack the passers-by and throw brickbats on the shops 
and buildings. Some of them began to break open and 
loot the ^ops of Lala Bam Prasad Sarraf and of two betel- 
sellers in that vicinity which 1 could see. My house was 
also stoned. All this happened within a very shed; time. 
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The manner in which the rioters appeared, and the attitude 
that they took raises a strong suspicion that it was pre¬ 
arranged.” 

Shera Babu’s evidence corroborates Itai Bahib Eup 
Chand’s. 

So, obviously, the iiise had oai^ht, and a successful be¬ 
ginning made. The persons who got hurt in this incident 
ran away in various directions and were seen by different 
witnesses at different places. Shri Madho Prasad Agarwal, 
who is a merchant and a distinguished worker of a local 
Seva-Samiti, left his house at a quai*ter after twelve, wan¬ 
dered in various parts of the city, and saw no signs Jof any 
unusual commotion till he came upon a group of boys who 
had been hurt in the incident mentioned above. We will 
give his story in his own words 

When I left my house at a quarter past twelve, I was 
still unaware that riots had broken out in the town. I 
went towards Chowk Post Office. When I arrived at 
Meston Eoad and Sarrafa crossing, Congress volunteer 
Hamid Khan was announcing by beat of drum that in 
connection with the Hartal which had been observed that 
day on account of Bhagat Singh’s execution, there would 
be a (ulent procession in the afternoon at three-thirty, and 
people would march in twos. On the way, I had seen that 
all shops from my place in Old Sabzi Mandi upto the 
Meston Eoad crossing were closed. When I proceeded 
from Meston Eoad crossing Post Office, 1 noticed that some 
Muslim shops also were being closed. Then I reached the 
Post Office. In the Post Office I noticed no signs of any 
commotion. Prom the Post Office I proceeded towards 
Moolgai^ and I noticed that all the diops had closed in 
Ihe meanwhile. Almost all ihose shops were Muslim 
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shops. Upto that time I had not heard aiiything about 
any disturbance haying occurred in the city. The special 
f-Tiing that I noticed in Moolganj was that on both sides 
of the ro^ Muslims were goii^ about with lathis, ballams, 
TrhB.Titfta, etc. From there I reached Robert Park without 
being'molested by anybody. There I saw some young men 
and some boys coming from Butcherkhana, excited and 
r unning . They were shouting that they had been beaten 
by Muslims in Butcherkhana. It was a group of about 
25 persons, and two or three such groups came from the 
same side in the same condition. 1 tried to stop them 
from shoutii^ that Muslims had beaten them, because I 
was afraid of the outbreak of communal riots. Prom 
there, I came back towards Indira Hotel. Then I saw 
other such groups from the same direction. I questioned 
those groups as to why they were beaten by the Muslims. 
They replied that they were pursuing a 0.1. D., who ran 
into the Butcherkhana and there raised a great cry that 
he was a Muslim and was being beaten by Hindus, and so 
the Muslims at that place beat them in return.” 

At Badshahi Naka. 

The injured boys returned to the Badshahi Naka and 
changed the whole atmosphere there. We hare seen how 
Shri Iqbal Krishna Kapoor had left his post at Badsbahi 
Naka to sunimon, if possible, some more Congress yolun> 
teers for his help. During his absence, the C. I. D. incid¬ 
ent had happened. We will give below, in his oven words, 
how the injured boys were received at Badshahi Naka 

"I wanted to have more men from the Ashram. I 
went to Messrs, Bikhinath Manobardas* place to send a 
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^siepfionic message to the Congress Office, but tibe s&fvmii 
there ■would not open the shop. I then telephoned to the 
Congress Office from Messrs. Anandji Haridass’s Office, 
near Coolie Bazar, and asked them to send Mr. G, G. Jog 
and a few volunteers to this side. I had hardly got down 
when I heard that two or three boys were following a 
constable in Mufti towards Moolganj. I did not see them 
myself, but I had hardly gone as far as the house of Syt. 
Madho Prasad Advocate, when 1 found two boys running 
back with injuries on their forehead. They told me that 
th^ were beaten by the Mohammedans who were collect¬ 
ing in Moolganj. I had hardly pacified the boys. I Was 
arranging for the proper dressing of their injuries when 
stones began to be hurled from the Moolganj crossing side. 
Hindus, who had collected in groups of 20 and 80, also 
began to throw stones. I dissuaded them from doing so, 
but I was forcibly dragged to Lala Phoolohand’s place.” 

Attack on Shei G. G. Jog. 

The next blow followed in quick succession, and was 
calculated to give the situation completely and irrevocably 
a communal turn. We are referring to the attack on Shri 
G. G. Jog under circumstances which we give below in 
Shri J(^’s own words : 

” Just after this, at about 1-30 p. m., news came to zUe 
that lathi fight had started at Mcolganj. I immediateljr 
hurried to the spot. On my way to CSiauk orosimg, X 
suocemfully pacified Hindu and Muslim crowds. 

” The road between the Chowk Post Office and Mool- 
ganj crossing was full of Mohammedazis airmed with dCbdly 
weapons and lathies, and they w&ee beatmg every cow Unit 
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■ctene there from Hindu side lanes. In that crowd I pro*, 
ceeded and tried to ascertain the cause. They informed me 
that Hindus were assaulting Mohammedans at Badshabi 
Naka^ therefore I should go there and stop that. While 
pacifying the crowd, I was attacked by some Mohammedan 
hooligans, and they tried to assault me, but I was protect¬ 
ed by some other Mohammedans at three places between 
Chauk Post Office and Moolganj crossing. 

Smuo Mohammedans were throwing stones at La^ 
Boop Chand Jain’s house and had broken practically a,U 
window glasses. 1 successfully dissuaded the Mohammed¬ 
ans from throwing stones. 

“———'witness named a person whom we shall call 
'A*) requested me to go to Moolganj crossing, as there was a 
-huge crowd Uicre. When I reached the crossing, I found a 
tbatch of about 12 constables or so with one head constable 
standing and a hostUe Muslim crowd at Moolgunj cross¬ 
ing, and I could see Hindu crowd at Badshahi Naka. Seeing 
the position serious, I requested the head constable to dis¬ 
perse the crowd, but to no purpose. I myself then requested 
the Muslim crowd to go back, and they responded. I then 
turned towards the Badshahi Naka, signalling the Hindu 
crowd to go back. I had hardly gone 20 steps when *A’ 
came with 3 or 4 Muslims with lathis, etc., in their hands, 
and started giring me lathi blows. I could stand 8 lathies 
on the h^ad, but the fourth blow probably with a khanta 
made me reel, and then I fell down. Thereupon I received 
six more lathi blows whi<di made me unconscious.’’ 

question is, who is this ^A’ ? and, when the Muslim 
.egourd h|id responded to Shri Jog’s entreaties, what special 
grttdge.)md this particular individual against Shri Jog to 
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strike him ? and, if he had any grudge, why did he strike 
him when Shri Jog was going to disperse the Hindu crowd ? 
and why did he restrain himself when Shri J<^ was remons¬ 
trating with the Mosalmans? 

The following statement of Shri Jog throws further 
light on the real nature of the incident: 

“ The man who struck mo withlathies is well-known to 
me. He is a goonda. He had no personal grudge against 
me, so far as 1 know; when I was being protected by the 
Muslims at the third time, this man came to me and per¬ 
suaded me to go to the crossing and persuaded the Muslims 
there to disperse. 

“ I went to the crossing, but I did not notice whether 
he was following me or not. When the Muslims b^n to 
retire at my request, and I was proceeding towards the Hin¬ 
dus to disperse them, all of a sudden this man attacked 
me.” 

As was inevitable, this attack on Shri Jog set the whole 
Hindu community ablaze. Within a couple of hours, the 
whole city was in the grip of a communal storm which 
shook it to its very foundations. But before we describe 
the progress of this storm, we would mention another in¬ 
cident of a like nature which followed shortly after. 

Lootinq or CoNQBiiiss Sbcrbtart’s Housx. 

This was the looting of the house of Shri Hareylal 
Agarwal, the Secretary of the Town Congress Committee. 
W'e give below the circumstances of this loot in the words 
of Shri Badhe Baman Agarwal, who is an uncle of Shri 
Piareylal, and who was in charge of the house in the ab¬ 
sence of Shri Piareylal who had gone to Karachi 
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“ Oa tlio 21th of March at about ten o’clock, I was iu- 
I'ormod that Bhawit SiiV;;h had been executed and that the 
( ■ongvoss Iiad declared a hartal. I closed iny shop and 
made straiglit for my house. On the way I saw Bam Nath 
Tandon, ex-Socretary of the Congress Committee and the 
Manager of the Khaddar Bhandar, dissuading boys from 
forcing the people to get down from conveyauccs. These 
lioys ivere stopping f.ra.in-cars and forcing people to get 
down from conveyances. I. saw all this on my way, reach¬ 
ed home, took ray meals and went to sleep. 

“ At about two o’clock PiareylaVs mother's si.stcr w'oke 
me up and told mo that there avas a riot going on in the 
city. Piaroylalji is Secretary of the Toarn Congress Commit¬ 
tee. I am his uncle. I got up a little perturbed, wont 
to the balcony and saav from tliere that on the Moolganj 
crossing Musalmans bad collected on one side and Hindus 
on the other, in groups of one to two hundred each. The 
Musalmans had gathered in the direction of my house, and 
I avas constantly hearing their cries of Allaho Akbar. I 
saav both Hindus and Musalmans throwing brickbats at 
each other and assaulting stray passers-by of the other 
community. Sometimes tlie fighling stopped, the crossing 
got cleared of the crowd for some time, and then the fight¬ 
ing was again resumed. 

“ Just then about 60 policemen, armed aadth bayonets, 
were seen coming from the sale of Kpty-kd-Pavao over the La 
Tonohe Boad. They stood in Hue near the Moolganj mosque, 
with their bayonets fixed. On seeing them, I thought that 
peace would now be restored, came down tlio staircase of 
ray house, and went up to the shop of Hr. Abdus-Samad. 
Prom there I saw, andj(witness gave two names) snb-inspect^ 

30 
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01*8 of the C. I, D., with a mimher of othei* [Kilioeiiien, soiuo 
of whom were in plain clothes and armed with lathies, and 
others were in uniform hut without bayonets, piohin" up 
brickbats and throwing them towards the Hindus with their 
own hands. These policewalas were mixed up with the 
Muslim ermrd. On seeing them, I returned home. 

“ At the time of leaving my hous > I had seen Shri Ibi j 
Narain Mehta, E. A., manager of the National Press (belong¬ 
ing to Shri Piarevlal and located in the same house inwhieh 
he Ih'es), profusely bleeding and washing his head in the 
courtyard of the house. I had applied tincture to his wounds 
and had left liim in the house to take rest. "When I was 
returning T saw Dr. Shambhu Dayal going towards his 
house, T told him that there was a wounded iiian in my 
house and rapiested him to give first aid. Dr. Shambhu 
Dayal said that ho was just returning after dressing the 
wounds of Shri Jog. I opei:ed the doors of my house to let 
ill light for the dressing of the wounds of Shri Mehta. I 
was just arranging for the dressing, when I saw a group 
of seventy or sev'enty-five Musalmans armed with khanlas, 
ballains, and lathies coming from the Anwarganj side. 1. 
got afraid and began to close the doors of my house; but 
before I could close the central door, the group of Musalmans 
had reached the place and begun to batter the doors with 
their lathies. I ran up-stairs. Some others also, including the 
Hindu and IVfuslim employes of our press wentjup with me. 
Tlie Musalmans entered and carried away all the account 
books, papers, ornaments, cash, etc. that they found in the 
shop below, including Iroxes. 

“ When this incident was taking*place, the City Kotwal 
was personally present at a distance of about 50 to 60 yards 
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from Piareylalji’s house. Pitamhar Lai A^arvval and Mahahir 
Ojha told the Kotwal that Shri HareylaPs house was heiu" 
looted a’.id requested him to save it. But tlie Kotwal jiaid 
no lieed. 

“ Immediately after the lootiiig of the house, a thanadar, 
^vitli three constables, came to the sjiot. I (old him what 
had liaiipencfl, pointed out to him the people who were going 
away with looted propei'ty and retiuested him to take the 
l»ro]ierty from them. T also told the thanadar tliat these 
pco}de had wounded two of our men. The looters were at 
that time about 50 yards from the ])lace wliere the tlianadar 
st (xl. The thanadar and the constables were all Hindus. 
In reply (o my requc.st they advised mo to close my deni's 
and said they would see to the rest some other time. The 
lilty policemen, whom I have mentionwl above, were also 
standing all this time about tifty yards from my house 
The Kotwal t o was standing in their midst. . . . The* 

wounded in our house included one employe of the ])res.s, 
the managor Mr. Mehta, and a servant of Sliri Kanhayalalji 
Hakim, treasurer of the local Congress Committee. Noliody 
else was wounded.” 

The following lurther pai'ticulars, whicJi were gathered 
by him from eye-witnesses, were supplied to us by Shri 
Piareylal himself, who was away at Karachi when the 
riots broke out, and returned to Cawnpoi’e on the 28th. 

“ No Muaalman of my Mohalla took part in the attack. 
On the other hand, the Musalmans of my Mohalla at once 
assembled and tried to persuade the invaders to go back. 
They partly succeeded. About half the invaders did go 
back, bnt the I'emaining 50 or so insisted upon looting my 
house. Two of my Musalman neighbours, Ilahi Bakhsh 
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JUaliiwaln aiul Kiwhn Xalhnnd were benteu by the invaders 
while trying to protc'ct iny pwprrty. Two men in gerwra 
clothes M’ci’e gnidinp; the rest in the loot Jiut near my 
Iiousc tlicre ^\’ere richci’ Ilijulus than myself r.one of nlioin 
was touched. Tiiosc ^vho lo(>tc(l took away cash and every 
small bit of 2>a] or luchulhig registers connected Avith the 
Congress Committee and with iny jjvcss and also a box 
containing bonds connected with my money-lending busi¬ 
ness, but did not touch any other proi)t'rty like cycles, fur¬ 
niture and press materials. i\ly j)ress had long been under 
( Jovernmeut susjAiciou. During the moA'cment of 1930-31, 
it had been searched 27 times within twelve months.” 

The incidents narmted above show how matters suddenly 
took a communal turn. Tlui news of the attack on Shri 
Jog spread in the city in the form of a rumour that he had 
been killed, wliich further 3ggi*avated the situation. Hoav 
this rumour spread and what its effect uj)r)n the people was 
would best be seen from the statement of Shri Iqbal 
Krishna Kapoor, M-hich wc give below : 

The Fire Spbeaps. 

“ The two boys wlioui I saw injured on the forehead 
were about 12 years of ago each. As so n as these boys 
arrived, there was a hue and cry from all sides, ‘The Mus- 
slims have come from the llotiwali Gali! ’ ‘Come out broth¬ 
er Hmdus !’ I’hus the Hindus were gathering in groujs 
between Badsliahi Naka and Moolganj. On the other side, 

I noticed that the crowd of Muslims .Avas collected with 
kliantas and lathies. Just when Hindus were coming out in 
groups with lathies ai d before G'aneshji arri\ ed, we heard 
the ramour that Mr. Jog had becu killed in Moolganj. Some 
jieople wtnt on jiroclaimhAg this rumour through Moolgan^j 
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Badsbahi Naka, Generalganj, etc. I tried to stop them and 
to ascertain the trath from them, but they w ould not stop. 
Some time after this Mr. Jog was brought to the house of 
31 r. Maiigli Prasad, advocate, wounded on the head. This 
incident reacted upon the Hindu mind m: st strongly, writli 
tJic result that I saw some Hindus, grown-up jieoplo, full 
of a spirit of vengeance against all MiLslims. They w'^cre 
so much blinded tliat when just in front of the house of 
Tjala Plmlchand a Hindu %vearing pyjama w'as tryiig to 
take ice for Mr. Jog, some of these Hindu enthusiasts came 
down upon him and wanted to attack him tliioking that lie 
was a MiLslim , His explanation that he Avas a Hindu and 
tlmt he W'as taking ice for Mr. dbg Avas not belieA'cd by 
them until 3rr. Phulchand had to intervene by giving the 
man his OAvn dhoti and making him look like a Hindu. 
People Averc crying, ‘Ho not protect Muslims, bring them 
out.’ It AA^as after this that Ganeshji arrived there. The 
situation had become so tense that even I was feeling help¬ 
less. Tliis Avas Ganeshji’s coming to the Badshahi Naka for 
the second time. I had been there all through.” 

The fire spread all over the city. The best’ AA’-ay to giA C 
some idea of the disturbances in various parts is to reproduce 
the narratives of a fc Av eye-witnesses regarding principal 
localities. Wc have seen the condition at Badshahi Naka. 
We continue Shri Kapoor’s statement from the point at 
AA^hioh Ave left it: 

“I left Lala Phoolchand’s place and met him (Ganeshji) 
near Babu Mangali Prasad’s gate on the Halsey Hoad. We 
then made an effort to force back the Hindu crowd towards 
Badshahi Naka. We were suoccssfol so far that the Hindu 
crowd stopped throwing stones at the Muimlman crowd 
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opposite. But tlu‘y would not leave the crossing. Ganesliji 
insisted that they .'^lioukl go back to tio'ir hoiises. One of 
crow'd got enraged at Ganesliji and stated that he would 
even beat’Ganesliji with a latlii if ho forced them t > go back. 
Ganeshji with bended hmd asked tliis ‘Ibidinash’ t o hit him 
if he liked. We thni formed a cordon in wliich \rc .were 
assisted by Pt. Gauga Peusad Bubo, Vakil, and others. After 
some time the crowd began to dwindle. 

'I’hk LooriMi,' Of Shops. 

“ Wo then eaine to tln^ Naka aud found that looting had 
begun. We saw some people (Hindus) bringing heaps of 
shoes, etc., with them. We snatched the looted property 
from them and scolded them severely. As soon as we enter¬ 
ed the Juta-Bazar (shoe-markct\ people bogan to run. We 
wuv one Muslim sliop near the Elgin Mills Agency being 
looted, another was being broken open, we rushed to 
the shop which Avas being looted, dragged the persons 
out, and then ran towards the other shop. We Avere successful 
in driving away the crowd from there. We posted tAvo 
volunteers to protect this sliop. Just then we received 
information that 8 to 10 Musalmaus were locked in a 
house near by and the crowd below was trying to force the 
house open. We ran to tho house and had a talk with 
theMusalmansifrom below, and requested them to accompany 
us, but they were afraid to come out. We then posted 
a respectable-looking young man there and took word 
from him and from the mohalla people that thcMusalmans 
there would not be molested in any way. I have reasons 
to state that all these Musalmans were protected to tho 
very last and were safely sent out after a ;few days. As 
we were coming back, we saw tho first shop again being 
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looted. We rushod to that shop and turned the people 
out. I asked my friend Shri llndhc Shyam advocate who 
lived close by to supply a lock and get this shop locke^l, 
which he did. A novel foatuve of this loot was that we 
found people rushing at the’sliops and taking out looted 
property and shouting ‘Mahatma (landhi ki Jail’ and 
Mnqil&b zindn biid.’ As Congressmen, we were ashamed 
at this conduct of the mob. Ganeshji a Idressed the people, 
asking them whether (Jandhi’i would be pleased to hear 
his‘Jais’ while they were c nnniifti'ig all sorts of rob- 
lieries, daeoities, etc. 


^Murder .\Nr> Arson. 

“ It was now about four o'clock. From here wc came to 
anotlier painful spot, viz., the Ban Bazar Mosque, which liad 
already been partly destroyed by the crowd. We wont 
inside the Mosque and found two Mu-salmans there, one 
killed and tlie other having almost fatal injuries. ^J’he latter, 
a young boy, was crying for water. We sent for tvatcr, and 
llnding his c.-ndition critical we approached the Kotwal, who 
was present on the Halsey Hoad. Ganeshji narrated the 
story to the Kotwal but the latter was of opinion that it 
Avas not the proper time to got the boy removed. However, 
Avhen we came back to the mosque we found that a group 
hatl collected there, and with their help we tried to remoA’^e 
liim, but we could'not; he expired in our presence. An 
hour or so before this I had seen a Pathan lying severely 
wounded near a peej al tree at the turning of the Naka 
towards Generalganj. He was in a semi-conscious state 
with rather severe injuries. Wo could not wait to help him, 
We then left the place and again passing through General¬ 
ganj, !l^zaza, Ghumni Mohal and other Mohallas, we reached 
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the coniGT of the Kotwalcsshwar Temple iii the centi’e of 
Cliowlv. Here also we saw people (llinrhis', eren Sadhns 
with looted projierty, all over the road. We also found 
people collected in hundreds for theprotectlon ofithe temple. 
They cried out, ‘Mahatinaji hi Jail’ Ganeshji rebuked 
them, saying, that he would rather die than hoar such cries 
from the mouths of murderers and claeoits. People round 
about l>ecanic quiet. We passed on and found that a shop 
in frout of the building of Ilai Sahib Gopinath was being 
looted. We dashed to the shop, dragged people out and got 
the shop closed. We asked the Policemen and the Sawars 
there to protect the shop, hnt they said tlicy had no onlcrs 
to do so. We asked the Mohalla people to do so, and the 
cfroi*is of llai Sahib Gopinath, Shri dang Bahadur, and a. 
few others proved successful, and most of the property in his 
shop was saA'ed. I came to know subsequently that it b> 
longed to one Abdul Haq. . . . We their turned towards 
Sarrafa. Here people were very excited. Wo saw, with 
our own eyes, people taking out glasses, glass panes, etc., 
from shops, and throwing them on the road and breaking 
them to pieces. Wc rushed at those people, and they ran 
away. Wc were astonishal that the policemen standing close 
by would do nothing. Wo then saw the mosque near the 
Naryal Bazar comer burning. Tlie fire brigade was work¬ 
ing at the temple in the middle of the Mestou Road, 
which too liad been set fire to. We saw that one or two 
men rvere being taken out of the temple. Arrangements 
were also nvulc to get the fire at the Mosque extinguished 
by the Brigade.” 

The incidents which led to the huruiug of the temjihi 
have been described, in his own way by Munshi Nur Ilahi. 
His statement seems to be a picture of how the happenings 
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all round were acting upon the imagination of extremist 
Muslims. There was no difference made between false rumours 
and actual happenings. The excited sections in both com¬ 
munities considered all ru mom’s as God’s own truth, and 
there was no dearth of j eoplo who were fabricatin ^ and 
promulgating sucli nimours. 

We have seen how Munshi Nur Ilahi closed his shop 
under protest. We give, in h’s own words, the incidents 
which according to him followed afterwards: 

‘MTowever, being terrified, ns decided amongst ourselves, 
we were .closing up the shops when we heard that the shop 
of Mr. Muhammad Sharif cap-mcrchant in Tiiathrahi only 
about one hundred yards fi'om ns had been looted and later 
in five minutes’ interval I saw brickhatting on the cross¬ 
ing of Moolganj, Hindus on one side and Muslims on the 
other. 

“ Ey this time I had closed my shop and run to cross¬ 
ing of Mostou Bond and Joota Bazar, being safe point to 
me to ^watch the events ; and from there I saw a great 
crowd . in Cliowk Bazaza which was all through visible. 
Aftor a short interval, I noticed the crowd in Cliow'k Bazaza 
throwing torn leaflets and hooks up in the air, and with 
the exciting and insulting way of their throwing books 
and leaflets I concluded that these are the portions of 
Holy Koraus and other rcl%ious books, as this was lieing 
done near about the' mosque, W’bere were the shops of 
Muslim booksellers dealing particularly in religious IxKiks, 
and a little after, this was confirmed. 

“After closing the shop I had sent keys home per my 
man with the instructions to close the doors of the hpuBe. 
While I was v^tching the events in Chowk, my servant 
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came laiiium^'’ ami told me of there being fighting under¬ 
neath mr house. T tided to take one or two friends with 
me to restoiv the situation near my house, hut none was 
seen. .iro\rcror, I turned to my house, and Avlien ttiriiin^ 

J liacl loarnt ;ind seen as well, that the iiiosQue iji Chowlr 
Jlazaza was put on lire and flames Avere visible. I roaelied 
niy house from lane door and found mv female relations 
extremely terrified and most of them had thrown them¬ 
selves in prayer, as I was the eldest noale member of my 
house and I too was out, while, so to stiy, a battle was being 
fought underneath the house. 

“Now I ran to Chhajja i]>rq;ection) of my Ir use on 
road-side and found the fighting going on, brickbats being 
throAVJii from cither side. There were about fifty mrn on 
iVfuslim side Avhile about four or five hundred on Hindu 
side according to their numerical value of population. I 
enquired in my house the cause of lighting, and I was told 
that all of a sudden they heard a gi*cat uproar that the 
Hindus had attacked the famous IVlachhli Hazar Mosque, 
and this caused a fighting. I had run to my house with 
intention that I Avill try to stop the fighting, but there 1 
found myself quite helpless in the matter and rather inclin¬ 
ed not to interfere with Muslims, as, if I had stopjied them, 
the Hindus would have I'ushed in, and so to say our whole 
family s lives and houses were in danger. However, I 
stood silent watching the movement, and it so hapjrened 
that in ten minutes’ fighting, the Muslims going forward 
reached by the side of the mosque driving the Hindus 
back. A little after, a large ciuwd of Hindus again rushed 
in, thiwing brickbats and sarung themselves nsiTig shields 
of stretchers. This caused the Muslims to flee back, and 
Hindus came fonvard npto the mosque and broke open 
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the shop of Muhamiiiad Fazil, and took away the goods as 
much as they could. In the meantime, Ave had heard the 
news that Chowk Mosq^ue was put to flames and the 
Muazisin killed. TJie mosque was not visible to me, but 
I saAv myself people taking out goods from Pojiular Tailor¬ 
ing Shop, under Gaya Pei‘sadLibiary,and machines as well, 
and put tlic ivliolo thing on fire in the open air. The news 
of confirmation of burniug' the t.’ho\A'k Mosque and even of 
lire of Tailoring Shop before my eyes had much terrified 
me w'liilc the Hindus were attacking IVLachhli Bazar Mosque 
and a good numlier was rushing towards us. Now thinking 
mj^self and the family in great danger, I with my minor 
nephews ran up the third story of the house to throw' 
bricks. We had thrown only a few brickbats that Ave saw 
the Hindus fleeing back to their quarters. We came downi 
w ith joy of success, but here Ave came to knoAv that it was 
not our few brickbats Avhich forced the Hindus back, but 
Avhen Muslims had the news of the third mosque (Mestun 
Itoad Mosque) thus falling iu the hands of the Hindus Avho 
Avere determined to put it on fire, which could not be dis¬ 
believed as tAvo mosques had already been burnt, the Mus¬ 
lims rushed upon the Hindus, droA e them back as far as 
Naryal Bazar Street and put the Meston Hoad Temple on 
fire. . . . 

“ In search of the S. P., I came on the Meston lioad, 
and approached Mr. Bamkaran Singh, Kotwali Incharge, 
Avho was standing on the Joota Bazar crossing to enquire 
of him of the S. P. Here I found a number of Muslims 
surrounding him and appealing to him to watch the events 
of Chowk Bazaza where plundering and looting of Muslim 
shops Avas going on only at a distance of 50 yards frotti 
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ivh^’e the Inchai*i>'C with a uuiiiber ('f constables was 
standing and evcvything was visible to him, but ho did 
not attend to it. 1 also saw Mr. Abdul Ila<], Prwpi’ietoi* 
of Messrs. .Ilia Jiaklish Alxiul Ifaq, the biggest hosierr 
dealejs in tiie whole ])i‘oviace of U. 1\, with his folded 
bauds and putting his eaj) on Inc barge's feet and thus 
appealing to him to save his shop, but lie, smiling, turned 
his face to the reierse side of the speaker at every appeal.” 

Munslii Abdul lEaq referred to in the above, has the 
biggest hosiery shop in Cawnpore. It will bo of some 
interest to bear from his own lips the stoiy of the looting 
of his shop. Tie thus describes the incident: 

Looting of Abdcl Uaq's Shop. 

“At about -I o'clock my servant informed mo that my 
shop Avas being broken into. On getting th's news I came 
from my house and saw from the crossing, that is, from 
the Juta Pazar, that people were breaking the doors and the 
locks of my shop Avith lathics and bricks. 3Ir. Bam Karan 
Sinha, Oflicer-in-charge f.'f the IvotAvali, Avith a Deputy 
Ctollootor, Avho Avas putting on a hat and knickers and 
tAventy to twenty-five head 'constables and constables to¬ 
gether with eight or ten mounted police were present at 
the crossing and Avere seeing all that AA-as happening at my 
shop. I told Mr. Bam Karan Sinlia that the doors and 
the locks of my shop were being broken, and requested 
him to save my shop. He ixiplied that ho could not do 
anything. In the meantime, the shop Avas actually broken 
into, and the goods inside began to be looted. I continued 
to do my utmost to draw the attention of Mr. Biam Karan 
Sinha and the Dejiuty Collector towards it, but each tune 
they invariably replied, *W e eapnot do anything.’ After 
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about balf au hour or three-quarters of an hour the loot 
suddenly stoppetl. On cnquiiy, I learnt tJiat Ganesli/i had 
reached shop and had driven away from there people 

who were looting it At this time, at a little distance 
i’rom my shop, that is, upto Kunji Lai's temple, the Hindu 
croivd must have numbered about 800 to 1,000. Near 
th's crowd, that is, about fifty steps from my shop eight or 
ten policemen w’cre also present. They Avere facing to¬ 
wards my shop and were seeing the loot going on. I re¬ 
quested them also to save my shop from being looted. They 
replied, ‘We cannot do anything unless the Offioer-in-charge 
orders us.’ About twenty-five steps from this place, about 
100 to 150 Musalmans w^ere collected on the A. B. Bead. 
Between these two crowds of people, the police officer in- 
charge, the Deputy Collector, the policemen, and the mount¬ 
ed sowars w ere all standing and seeing the fun. Shortly 
afte *, when Ganeshji had left the place, my shop again began 
to be looted. In the meantime, Deputy Anand Swarup had 
come there. I beseeohed him to save my shop. Heat once 
Avent towards my shop, stopped the men from looting and 
drove them aAvay. He then came back. After a short 
Avhile the loot again began. Just then I happened to see 
Pandit Bameshwar Dayal, Dqmty Collector. I showed to 
him my shop being looted. He too at once Avent to my 
shop and drove away the people. . . . The looting of my 

shop provoked the Muslims, who then attacked four Hindu 
shops on the A. B. Bead and began to loot them. This 
lootuig continued upto about 7 o’clock in the evening. At 
about 7 o’clock,! saw with my own eyes the Superintendent 
of Police sitting on a chair near Batan Lai’s shop. About 
ten or fifteen steps from the place where he was sitting, 
Batan Lai’s shop was attooked by some people. The Su- 
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peiintcndent ordered the jwlicc to beat Uic miscreauts and 
diirc them away. The iwlicemen advanceil towards the 
shop ajid the looters ran away. After a1x)ut ten minutes, 
this very shop was agstiu attached. Again, the Sujwriiiten* 
dent of I’olicc ordered his men to heat the attackers and 
drive them awfiy. ^I’ho police axhanced, tlie attaeker^ 
again ran away. Jhit not a single man ^vas arrested.” 

'While this was going on in tlie licavt of tlio city and 
under the verv ev'c of the Police and its high officials, inoid- 
dents of a similar nature wore happening almost m every 
jiart of the city. To give an idea of these, wo will give some 
typical cases. Shri Kaiffiaiyalal gives the following account 
of Etawah Ra^ar happenings in the evening : 

At Etawah Bazau. 

“ The Musfilmans attacked Etawah Bazar. The Hindus 
also assembled. At tlrs some Musalmans ran away and 
others climbed up tlie roofs and began to tbroAV brickbats. 
Hindus too did the same. 1'lic Muslims then went away to 
their houses. Thereafter large crowds of Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims began to roam about. The shops and bouses of the 
Musalmans in Etawah Bazar were broken open and the 
ffoods inside were thi’own out and set fire to. The whole 
night I remained in my house, and I kept aAvake on my 
roof hearing noises from all sides. I also saw fires all round 
me. Cries from Hindus and Musalmans were alternately 
beard. Twice or thrice I also heard the sound ot gun-fire. 

SeA^eral residents of Anwarganj haA’^e submitted a joint 
statement from which a fair idea of the happenings in that 

quarter can be formed. They say : 

At Anwaboanj. 

“ On the 24th of March, at about two o’clock, we saw 
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|Bt some people wore liurrieiUy c miitig from Kai Sarak 
Krards Anwarganj after having received some injuries, 
^ey were all Hindus. Amvarganj is a Hindu Mohalla where 
'there are some Musalmans also. On seeing this, we got a 
little upset, and at once concluded that there was a riot 
going on in the city. Wc closed the door.s of oiir houses. 
Hoon after the police came there. I'l’om a hiuulrcd to a 
hundred and twcntv-ilA^e Musalmans collected there from 

t 

all sides soon after the arrival of the police, d'hc police 
included both Hindus and Muslims. These hundred to 
hundred and twenty-five Musalmans broke the temple, 
forced their way in, demolished the idols, and looted the 
belongings of the pujari. They also looted the property of 
Gaya Prasad, who lived in the temple. They did not beat 
anyone. Then they looted the shop of the Halwai and so also 
of Dwarka Prasad who too lived in the same temple. The police¬ 
men were seeing all this and w'erc saying to the looters, ‘This 
is Swaraj, loot freely and make mcriy to your hcaids’ content.’ 
No house was burnt that day. The policemen remained 
there ft*om 2 p. m. to 7 j). m. The looters looted sAveetmeats 
and feasted the policemen Avith tlie same. One of the police¬ 
men AA'as hiding himself in the house of Kedar Nath. He 
was not in his uniform. Tlic policemen standing on the road 
Avere in their uniforms. TXiring all this time, Avith the 
excejAtion of the Halwai’s shop and the temple, no damage 
Avas done to any other house or shop, nor aa'os any one 
assaulted. 

“ At about 8 or 9 o’clock in the night the house of 
Thakur Bhikam Singh aabs set on fire. This was dor.e 
secretly by somebody, as there was then no Muslim crowd 
in Anwarganj. lk>th Hindus and Musalmans who resided 
in Anwarganj Mohalla were freely going and coming on the 
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Anw.u'garij Hoad between 2 p. m. and 7 p. m. At about 
9 or 9.30 a police Daroga along with three or four consjtables 
came there and cried out,‘Whose house is burning here?’ 
No one replied. 'ITie Policemen went away. After some 
time the fire brigade came and put out the fire.” 

We will give one more instance of the happenings in a 
portion of Baoongonj, which shows the working of another 
process which was more or less active on both sides through¬ 
out the period of the riots. We will quote from a joint 
statement of six witnesses, who are all residents of IChapra 
Mohal. Shri Baldeo Prasad, who is mentioned in the state¬ 
ment, is one of the signatories. 

At Paconu-vnj. 

“ KhapaiTih Mohal is ix)pulated by chamars, koris, and 
telis. On all the four sides of it are Muslim localities, which 
too are included in Khaprah Mohal. On the 2 J.th of March 
we came to know of rioting in the city when some people 
invaded our Mohalla. It was about 7 o’clock in the evening. 
Their number was about 100. They included some people 
firom our Mohalla and some from outside. Some of them 
were from Kanghi Mohal. They first attacked the house 
of Paldeo Prasad, who is an influential man in this locality. 
...(witness named a person), who is a'gambler and a previous 
convict and who has got under him a gang of about thirty 
to thirty-five badmashes, and...(witness named anotlier) 
who keeps a gambling den all the year round and who too 
has got a gang of thirty to forty people under him and who 
lives in Kanghi Mohal, both these men talked to Baldeo 
Prasad, and said that if we agreed to give them a thousand 
rupees, then they would undertake not to molest any body 
in Khaprah Mohal. They spoke i^cially to Baldeo Prasad, 
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because he is a banker and a ghee-merohant and is well-to- 
do. Baldeo Prasad gave them Bs. 950 in cash and for the 
rest silver anklets of his wife weighing 21 chhataks. . . 
Abdul Bazzak Mistri repeatedly said to these men, ‘Why 
do you trouble these innocent people ?’ Another man who 
was trying to dissuade them was Jugga Darzi. One Muddau 
also, who is employed in the Fort, stood before these men, 
and said, ‘First cut off my throat, and then harm these 
])eople.’—(witness named a person) incited those men to beat 
us. After this Baldeo Prasad gave them money, and they 
went away.” 


Crisis of First Day’s Fighting. 

We have given a general idea of the riots on the 24th. 
In the burning of the Meston Bead temjde it seems that 
the crisis of the first day’s fighting [was reached. The 
promulgation of the Curfew Order, and the intervention of 
night changed to some extent the nature of the riotous 
activities. After the temple incident, the Congress workei s 
had met to reconsider the situation, and realizing their 
helplessness in the face of an eruption so sudden and so 
fearful, had come to the decision that they ^ould now 
concentrate all their energies on the relief work. Shri Iqbal 
Krishna Kapoor thus describes the closing scenes;— 

“We went to the Congress Office and discussed the situa¬ 
tion there among ourselves, and decided that the utmost need 
of the hour was to send volunteers to the Prince of Wales 
Ho^ital, to which tlie wounded of the two unfortunate 
communities were being removed in considerable numbers. The 
best thing that we could do with our depleted numbers was to 
look to the injured rather than to the dead. Throughout the 
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riots our volunteers Trortetl in the Prince of Wales Ho^ital, 
where voluntaiy help was most needed, the staff there being 
over-worked. We then went back to the Sarrafa, and found 
the fire at the mosque under control. We passed on and 
found that looting of the shops had almost stopped. Put 
arson had developed by then. We found in Chowk that 
the mosque thei*e was being set fire to in the very presence 
of Police Sawars. We asked these sawars as to what they 
were doing there. Their simple answer was, ‘Nothing, w'e 
have got no orders,’ Finding Ganeshji coming, the miscreants 
fled away. The Fire Brigade w^as called for. Ganeshji 
then loft for Fcelkhana. I, with Mahabir Pande, and one 
other volunteer, went to Etawah Bazar, via Feelkhana and 
Tapeshwari Devi, and reached my house at about 9 p. m, 
to find the Mohalla people excited. The whole night we 
had to remain on guard. Loud cries of ‘Allaho Akbar ! ’ 
‘Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai! ’ * Bajrangbali ki Jai, etc.! * filled 
the air. The Hindus were afraid that Muslims were about 
to attack from this corner, while the Muslims were similarly 
afraid of an attack by the other community from the other 
comer. 

“ I was present during the 1927 liots, and worked for the 
Unity Board then; but there can be no comparison between 
the two riots. The seriousness and magnitude of the present 

riots are unprecedented.” 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 

The torritic nature of the outburst on the 2'lth had alto¬ 
gether stunned the responsible sections of the residents of 
Gawnpore, and the open and d^diberate inaction of the Police 
still more increased their feelings of helplessness. 

The Goondas Pbacticallv Masters of the 
Situation on the 25th. 

The communal nature of the disturbance had visibly 
shaken the authority of the Congress, and with its depleted 
ranks it was difficult for it to re-assert itself immediately 
on the life of the City. The inevitable result of all this 
was that the situation altogether passed into the hands of 
the confirmed goondas of both communities. Persons of 
admitted public spirit a id sincerity began to feel towards 
these goondas as if they wore an invaluable asset to their 
respective communities. 

“ I have personal experience of several Mohallas,” says 
Sliri Madho Prasad Agarwal, of the Seva Samiti, “that the 
same individuals who were guilty of excesses over the 
members of the other community, also protected the mem¬ 
bers of their own community. Most of these people passed 
by the name of goondas. I know of such examples both 
among Hindus and Muslims, which means they acted the 
part of_ soldiers, harming the enemy and protecting their 
own side, that is, the murderers on one s'de were heroes 
and protectors on the other. Not all of them had murder- 
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ad, some may not liave, while many only prutected and 
defended their own people.” 

This was inevitahle; the forces of law and order having 
altogether broken down, people naturally h^an to look up 
to the stronsf man in the vicinitv. But the heroism des- 
played by these sections was not always selfless, neither 
Avere their activities really beneficial to the communities 
whom they seemed outwai*d]y to serA O. 

There had been an exodus of very large numbers of 
people from various localities ; hundreds of houses had been 
left vacant; and in their hm*ry the inmates had no time 
to remove much of their belonsfinsts. Under cover of 
night, on the 24th and in open day-light on the 25th and 
succeeding days, these houses Avere rifled and many of them 
set on fire to cover this robhejy. On the one side, these 
hooligans incited the MohalJa peo 2 )le, and by their out¬ 
rageous doings made all chances of the restoration of peace 
and security im 2 >ossible ; on the other, they t .ok advantage 
of the resulting confusion to ply their nefarious trade with¬ 
out any let or hindrance. In the first chapter we have 
said that in CaAvnpore then are sejAarato Hindu and 
Muslims gangs of goondas as well as mixed gangs. What 
was most remarkable was that while the members of the 
separate gangs acted the part of soldiers to their respective 
communities as described above, those of mixed gangs, 
even in the midst of such a storm of communal passion, 
seem to have retained their feelings of comradeship, for 
often these Hindu and Muslim goondas were seen looting 
the same house in perfect harmony. Mda Ahmad Khan 
Sahib Sherwani has thus expressed himself on this point; 

“ I add significant experiences of mine during the riots, 
which have not been covered by answers to these questions. 
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My impression is that the riots started on tbo basis of 
strained commuoal feelings; but scon they developed into 
hooliganism and goonda rule, providing opportunities 
for loot by hooligans irresj ective of their communities. I 
saw personally houses being looted together by Hindu 
and Muslim goondas, and they were not cutting each others’ 
throats. 

“ Another fact I n{»tie! d was that the looting was done 
in broad daylight in a very leisurely and fearless manner 
owing to their cons dousness that they were not g' ing to 
be interfered with by the police.” 

Not alone were houses often looted jointly by these 
goondas; at places they jointly attacke d whole localities. 
Hr. Ganga Prasad Sliukla has stated before us : 

“ In the l aid on the Heputy kd Parao there were some 
Hindus also with the Musalmans' who Iroted the houses of 
the Hindus along with their Muslim comrades. Both to¬ 
gether looted the Hindu houses. ” 

The goondas, as we said, on the 2r)tU were the practical 
masters 'of the situation. But even the goondas who 
belonged to sej arate Hindu or Muslim gangs seldom fought 
with each other. The brunt of the riot fell on the unfor¬ 
tunate poor and middle class families of the town. The 
communal atrocities that took place on the 25th were 
generally of a more organized and brutal type and pei'pct- 
rated by huge gangs of hooligans who acted in a body and 
attacked selected localities. 

Ganeshji’s Last Letteb. 

The only person who even in this crisis could command 
some moral authority and exercise some restraining influ< 
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ence w'as Shri Ganesliji. Ilis ceaseless and selfless efforts 
on the 24th to save Muslim life and property from destruc¬ 
tion had made a profound impression on the Musalmans. 
But he was almost single-handed, and the odds were against 
him. From amongst the Musalmans no leader came for¬ 
ward to take up work of the kind Ganeshji was doing. 
The attitude of the authorities was not only indiflFerent hut 
in effect gave encoui'agem mt to the hooligans to go on with 
their nefarious work. Yet, inspite 'of all difficulties the 
morning of the 2ath found him again at his duty, discour¬ 
aged yet firm and untiring. A letter of Ganeshji, written 
in the forenoon of the 25th to a young lady in reply to a 
letter from her offering assislance in establishing peace, 
brings out clearly Ganesliji’s feelings at the time. This 
was, to the best of our information, the last thing that ho 
wrote in his life. We give a translatii n of the letter 
below: * 


* The original is as follows :— 

“ Adaranivd bahinji, 

Riidar namaskar. Main dp se bhali bhduti parichit hun. 
Meri dlidrand hai, ki ma’n ne apko Calcutta men dj se das 
varsh pahile dekhd f hd. Us samay dp bahut clihotf thin. 
Yalidn kf dashd nissandeh bahut buri hai. Hamlog shdnti 
ke prayatna kar rahe hain. Ap ki ych ichchhd ki dj) 
prdnon par khel kar bid shdnti ke liye prayatn karen 
bahut stutya hai. Kintu ma’n abhi dpko dgc dne ke liye 
naldn kah saktd. Musalmdn netdon men se ek bhf dge 
iiahfn barhtd. Police kd dhang bahut nindaniya hai. Adh'- 
kdri chdhte hain ki log achchhf tarah se nipat len. Police 
khnri-khari deklid kavtf hai. Masjid aur Mandir men dg 
lagdi jdti hai. Log j)fte jdte hain aur dukdnen luti jdti 
Lain. Yah dangd to kal hi sjimdpt ho jdtd yadi adhikdrf 
lanik bhi sdth dete. Main ne apni dnkiion se adhikdriyon 
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“ Honoured Sister, 

“ My respectful natuaskars ! I remember you well. I 
think I saw you iu Calcutta ten years back. You were 
very young then. The condition of the City is undoubted¬ 
ly very bad. We are trying for peace. Your desire to 
work for peace even at the sacrifice of your life is very 
praiseworthy. But at present I cannot ask you to come 
oat. Not one of the Muslim leaders is steiiping forward. 
The attitude of the police is very condemnable. The 
officials wish that the people may have it out amongst 
themselves. The police stands by watching unconcerned, 
while mosques and temples are burnt, people .are beaten 
and shops are looted. The riot would have finished yester¬ 
day, if the authorities had given even a little help. I 
have seen this indifference of the authorities with my own 
eyes. Under these conditions, how can I say that you 
sh uld come forward. For the authorities it is a God-sent 
opportunity. They are pleased over it. That God may 
break this pleasure of theirs, will be the desire of all good 
persons. 

Pratap Office, Humbly yours, 

25/3/1931. (Sd.) Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi ” 

We resume the narrative in the words of Shri Iqbal 
Krislma Kapoor, from w'hore we left it in the last chapter. 


ki is upakshd ko dekhd hai. Aisi avasthd men main dp se 
kaise kahdn ki dp dge dyiye. Adliikdriyon ko to yeh 
tshvardatt avasar prdpt hud hai. We ispar santusht hain. 
Ishvar unke is santosh ko bhang kare, is bdt ko sabhi bhale 
ddmi chdhenge. 

Vineet, 

Pratdp Edrydlaya, (Sd.) Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi. 

Cawnpore, 25-3-31. 
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He continues:— 

His Disappointment with Officials. 

“Early in the morning, at ab.nit 6, I went to Shri 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi’s place, and accompanied by 
him came to the ‘ Pratap ’ Office. Others also arrived. 
We discussed the situation with Gancshji. He was 
thoroughly disgusted with the behaviour of the police on 
the previous day. He was also sorry that no promiiioat 
Musalman was coming forward to help him to quell the 
riots although they had come to know that he, Jog, and 
others wei*e out and were doing their best to stop the trouble. 
He asked me to go to the Kotw'al on the Meston Read 
and find out from him as to whether he needed his (Ganesh- 
ji’s) co-operation and would actually do something to stop 
further trouble. He also requested me to narrate to the 
Kotwal the experiences of the last evening. I agreed and 
went to the Meston Road. I took the Kotwal aside and 
narrated everything to him. His reply was, ‘ Hdn, d jden 
to aehchha hi hai,’ (Yes, it w'ould be good if he comes\ I 
could see from his talk tliat the local officials were not at 
all anxious to take non-official and specially Congress help 
to quell the riots. I came back to Chatai Mohal where I 
met Vidyavthiji. I narrated the talk which I had with 
the Kotwal. Yidyarthiji was mucli disappointed. Just 
then there was an attack on the Chatai Mohal from 
the Muslim quarters. The Rashtriya Vidyalaya boys who 
were in an excited mood were asked by Yidyarthiji and 
Guru Raghubar Dayal to go back to their School. We in¬ 
tervened between the Hindus and the Musalmaus, and they 
both dispersed. Just then at about 8 a. m. the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police arrived on the spot, accompanied by Deputy 
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Anand S^raroop. Vidyarthiji stopped Mm and said, ‘ Do 
you realize the seriousness of the situation ? Last evening 
when we were at a Muslim shop in Chowk we saved the 
shop from being looted. The constables and the Sawars 
who wore near by were asked to stop the loot and guard 
the shop. They would not, saying that they had no orders 
to do so. How is it that this loot and arson is going on in 
the very presence of the police, both officials and subord¬ 
inates ? You have made no arrests cither, so far. In 1927, 
]Mr. Munro had made arrests in tlie very beginning and 
mischief-makers had no time to play their game. The 
whole thing lias been discouraging this time. ’ Tlie 
Superintendent of Police replied, ‘ As soon as we approach 
IKJoplo flee into bye-lanes. Hegarding the behaviour of the 
police, I am not prepared to believe you (’ This was the 
cui t reply given by the most responsible Head of the 
local police on the morning of the 25th to one who was 
dearly loved and respected by the people, for whose hel]) 
ho had come outdnspite of great discouragement from all 
quarters. The Superintendent of Police left on the same 
ear on which ho liad come. Just then Mr. Taqi Ahmad, 
Deputy Collector, accompanied by a few constables arrived 
there. Ganeshji narrated to him the talk which he had 
with the Superintendent of Police.” 

By this time a huge gang had slartcd mischief at 
Etawah Bazar. It had burnt several shops, killed several 
Musalmans, and proceeded towards Bengali Mohal. News 
of this was brought to Shri Ganeshji, and he hurried to 
the spot. 


In Etawah Bazar. 

“ At this tijue, ” proceeds Shri Iq^bal Krishna Kapoor, 

33 
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“ a Muslim came and stated tliat Musalmans were being 
killed in Etawali Bazar. Vidyarthiji, I, and Mr. Taqi 
Ahmad, witli the constables, went there and found two 
Muslim women and two small boys, aged 3 or 4 yeare 
each, lying in the drain severely woimded. The two 
women were unconscious, covered with blood all over 
their faces. One of the children Avas unconscious and 
the other still conscious, lie clung to me as I took him 
out of the drain. A few houses were also burning. We 
Avanted first to send tlio injured to the llospital. I went 
inside a house to bring a Charpai when some Muslim 
women and children inside that house began to shriek. 
I asked Ganeshji to come in. Then these men, women 
and children who were about 30 in number were taken 
out and sent to Eamnarain Bazar. I must mention that 
a Hindu aged about thirty Avas standing just at the 
gate of the ht-use. Ho had stood there all m’ght protect¬ 
ing those thirty Muslim men, women and children from 
the madness of his co-religionists. When we took 
these Musalmans out of the house, they appeared deeply 
indebted to this man. A giil of nine and some other 
men and women actually clung to him and wept to give 
expression to their sense of gratitude. Then wo got the 
Charpai. Ganeshji and I took out the wounded women 
and children from the drain and placed them on the 
Charpais with difficulty. Even then the two or three cons¬ 
tables standing there with dandas in their hands would 
not help us. W’e were in a fix as to how to remove the 
two Charpais to the Hospital when Shri Hanhayalal of 

Etawah Bazar arrived there. Ganeshji asked him im¬ 
mediately to bring his lorry. Eanhaiya Lalji asked 

what Ganeshji was doing for the relief and rescue of the 
Hindus in Muslim quarters. Ganeshji said he would go 
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there also. Arrangement for the lorry was made and 
wo were about to proceed to the Hospital on the same 
when a Muslim’s house just there began to bum furious¬ 
ly and other liouscs were alsogotting affected, Ganeshji 
asked me to send a telephonic message to the Fire Brigade 
from Shri Ramratan Gupta’s place. I requested him not 
to leave the place in my absence. It took mo liardly 16 
minutes. When I came back I found Ganeshji had 
left the place on the lorry and had loft word that I should 
wait for him at Ilamratanji’s room in Chatai Mahal. ” 
Ganeshji had left in the meanwhile with Shri Kan- 
haya Lai, who has given us a connected account of his 
activities, which we give below in his own words : 


Rescue Work. 

“On the morning of the 25th, between 9 and 10, Vid- 
yarthiji came to the Etawah Bazar Avith Deputy Collector 
Taqi Husain, four or ffA'o constables and one or two other 
persons. They sent for me. Near the Gol-Kamra five 
Muslim women and children were lying wounded. Vidyarthi- 
ji asked me to arrange for sending them to the hospital. 
I arranged for two Charpais. We plaeed the wounded on 
them, and the Deputy Collector asked the Policemen to 
carry the Charpais to the hospital. The Policemen refused. 
Then Vidyarthiji suggested that I should take them on my 
lorry. I was afraid of passing through Muslim quarters 
with my lorry. Deputy Collector Taqi Hussain assm'ed me 
that he would give mo one Sub-Inspector and a few armed 
constables to accompany me, and suggested that I should go 
in my lorry and do rescue work. I agreed and I took out my 
lorry. The Deputy Collector either would not or could 
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not keep Lis promise. I rescued from that Mohalla about 
30 Musalmans wlio Lad sLut themselves up in tbcir 
houses and took them to a Muslim locality near Bam 
Narain Bazar. After that, in company with Vidyarthiji, 
I took the five wounded Muslim ■women and children to 
the hospital. Then Ganeshji and I came to the A. B. 
Boad. There we requested the City Kotwal to give us 
armed constables so that we might safely do rescue work. 
The Kotwal asked me to wait with my lorry at a distance. 
I did so. Then he took Vidyarthiji aside, had some talk 
with him, and took him towards Misri Bazar. They re¬ 
turned from there with a couple of Muslim volunteers who 
had been prominent in Tanzim work. The Kotwal said 
to us, ‘Take these two with you, they avUI prove more 
helpful to you than policemen.’ Knowing the antecedents 
of these volunteers I protested against going with them, 
but Vidyarthiji as well as the volunteers tri(>d to assure 
me. Vidyarthiji said, *We must trast each other, God is 
with us and He will help us.’ I then took these volunteers 
with Ganesh-ji in my lorry and left the place. ... I 
took the lorry first to the Muslim lane near Girdhar Das’s 
house. We all got down there and Ganeshji entered the 
lane with those volunteers. Some Musalmans ran towards 
Ganediji to assault him. Brom the other side some 
Hindus too advanced. Ganeshji stopped the Hindus, 
and the Muslim volunteers stopped the Musalmans, saying, 
that Ganesh Ji had already rescued thirty or thirty-five 
Musalmans. After this Ganeshji and the volunteers 
brought from that lane about 25 to 30 Hindus, who all 
appeared greatly frightened and out of whom 4 or 5 were 
wounded, Wo rather seriously. I offered to take them to 
my house, but at their des’re I took them in my lorry to 
Generalganj where some of them had their relations, 
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■vrhile Vidyarthiji and tlu; two volunteers remained in 
tliat same laiie trying to rescue other Hindus. On my 
return I found some otlier Hindus collected there wanting 
to go to otlier places of shelter. I took some of them to 
(lajjjn Mai kj Hharamshala and others to a ghat near the 
Ganga. Iti the meantime, Vidyarthiji went to Bengali 
Mohal and asked me to bring the lorry there.” 

The ci’owd that had left Etawah Bazar and gone to¬ 
wards Bengali Mohal had perpetrated the most horrible 
atrocit’es there. A glimpse of the conditions in Bengali 
M »hal on the 2J<th andt he .morning of the 25th, and a 
general idea about the attack will be had from the follow¬ 
ing joint statement made to us by tivo Hindu residents 
of Bengali Mohal: 

Conditions in Benoali Mohal. 

“ On the 24th there was no disturbance in our Mohalla. 
At about three o’clock that day rumour reached our Mo¬ 
halla thatHindu-Muslim rioting had begun in the City, and 
loot and murder were going on. With my own eyes I saw 
some people taking away looted property, as for example, 
umbrellas, bo iks and other goods of general merchandize. 
These men were of the goonda class and included both 
Hindus and Muslims. We, Hindus and Musalmansof our 
mohalla, had decided amongst ourselves that just as in 
1927 we jointly maintained the peace in oiu’ mohalla, 
and there was no trouble there, similarly this time also 
whatever might happen in the rest of the City we would 
jointly protect our mohalla and maintain peace there. 
On the night of the 24th we were all undoubtedly some¬ 
what anxious, but we had the satisfaction of feeling that 
m 1927 we had kept our moball?i safe from all trouble. 
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Upto the Hiorning of the 25tb, there was no special 
cause of quarrel in our mohalla, aud some of us, as usual, 
went to our job. In the morning the people of our 
mohalla again met together and reassured one another, 
as a result of which the Musalmans, who are in a very 
small minority in our mohalla, remained, to some extent, 
satisfied and free from anxiety.” 

“At about 10-30 in the morning, I, Lalman, went to 
the jipe for bathing. . . I had hardly been able 
to wet my hands and feet when I heard a gi-eat noise com¬ 
ing from the Etawah Bazar side. In the same condition 

I advanced towards the side from which the noise was 
coming. I saw a gi’oup of two hundred to two hundred 
and fiftv Hindus coming from the Etawah Bazar side to- 
wards the Lala Lajpat Rai Park. ... I took my lota 
from the pipe, went through the Park, told those 
Hindus that there was no trouble in our Mohalla and 
went away to my house.” 

“ I (Nand Kishore) live in that part of Bengali Mohal 
where the big mosque is situated. On the 25th at 

II o’clock in the day, I saw a few people running from 
the Park towards the mosque. . . . Seeing this, . . 
some ten to fifteen men and ten to twenty women assem¬ 
bled on the roof of the mosque. 1 saw it from my place 
and proceeded towards the Park. There I heard voices 
of Muslim women pronouncir^ curses I also saw brick¬ 
bats showering and houses burning. Seeing all this 1 
turned back and climbed up the house of Mangli Teli. 
From there I clearly saw all that was happening in the 
Park and in the mosque. All the men, women and child¬ 
ren inside the mosque, were panic-stricken and frightened, 
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They were seeing their houses buming and other atro¬ 
cities being perpetrated in front of the Park. The crowd 
had broken into the houses and set fire to them. After 
this I ran away to my house. . . At about 1 or 1-30 

p. m., when Vidyarthiji came there all the Musalman 
men, women and children who had taken shelter in the 
mosque went away wi!.h Vidyarthiji. Vidyarthiji waa 
very thiisly at that time as he had taken no water since 
morning. Some Hindus of Oie place prepared Sharbat 
and wa ited him to t ike it. Vidyarthi'i refused, saying, 
that ho could not take water in that Mohalla) at the 
hands of murderers (hattydre). . . 

“Even we the Hindus of that mohalla had got so 
much frightened that those of us who could quietly leave 
the place with our belongings left it, because we were 
afraid the rioters might next turn against us.” 

Shri Gan 'shji, when he came to Eengali MohaJ, had 
left instructions that Shri Kanliayalal should meet him 
there with his lorry. Shri Kanhaya Lai, in obedience to 
those instruf^tions, went to Bengali Mohal after him. He 
says: 

Ganeshji in Bengali Mohal. 

“ In the meantime Vidyartliiji went to Bengali 
Mohal and asked me to bring the lorry there. It was 
already about 1-30 p. m. I took the lorry to my house 
which is voiy near Bengali Mohal, left it there and then 
went to Bengali Mohal. There I saw that a number of 
houses were buming and Vidyarthiji was trying to 
rescue Muslims from them. 

The Rescue Work Again, 

“ He was able to rescue about 4-0 to 60 Musalmans from 
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there, and sent some of them to Misri !Ba7<ar and others 
to Ram Narain Bazar. Then I told liim that it was rather 
late and that he should come with me and take some 
refreshments. II<? then came to my house with these 
volunteers and five or si.v others. Ganeshji insisted 
that unless I first fed the Musalinaiis and gave them 
w'ater to drink in my own utensiLs, he (Ganeshji) would 
not take water at my place. At this I gave the Musal- 
mans with us water in my own tumbler and then took 
Ganeshji to the pipe inside. After taking some refresh¬ 
ments we all f^in entered the lorry and went to Naya 
Chowk, via Makhania Bazar. Vidyai'thiji left the lorry 
at Makhania Bazar. Prom there the two Musalman 
volunteers disappeared, but a Mu.slim named Hasan Ali 
painter, who had accompanied Ganeshji from RamNaraiu 
k& Bazar, remained with him. Tliese men re.scued Ilindus 
from Muslim localities and brought them to the lorry. 
Soon the lorry became full and reached Naya Chowk. 
Yidyarthiji asked me to take them to places of safety 
and to come back with the lorry. I took them to Naryal 
Bazar which is a Hindu quarter and left them there in a 
place of safety. Then I went back to the place and repeated 
the operation four or five times, each time filling my lorry 
with Hindus rescued from Musalman quarters and each 
time leaving tliemin a place of safety in some Hindu local¬ 
ity. One such group I took to Shri JDwarka Prasad Singh’s 
Bungalow. In another trip I rescued the wife and children 
of a Musalman Head Constable from Naya Chowk and re¬ 
moved them to Boodhwala Bangala. When I took my lorry 
there for the fifth time, my lorry was at once filled with 
Hindu refugees from Misri Bazar. As there was a hostile 
crowd in, I asked my driver to back the lorry and 
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talvc a turn from the other lane. The driver found it dilR- 
oult. A Deputy Collector with a Sub-Inspector of Police 
and a few constables u'orc there. The Deputy Collector 
advised me to take my lorry stra^ht and promised to 
accompany me. My lorry proceeded. As soon as my lorry 
reached near the mosfiuo somebo.ly i^ave a lathi blow to 
one Kali Pj-asad’s nephew sitting on my lorry. I was stand¬ 
ing on tlie fnotlioard. A Moliammedan came mnning out 
ol the lane and fireil at me with a pistol. The bullet struck 
my lorry. 11c tired a second time. This time the bullet 
passed without touching th'o lorry. In the meantime, some¬ 
body gave me a Lathi blow from behind. It struck nij* 
head, and blood began to flow from the wound. I asked 
one of my companions to quicken the speed. One man 
came out of the lorry and struck a Muslim outside with a 
khanta. 1 tis khanta was snatched from him. Ho agaiu 
entered the lorry and wo pi’occeded. At the crossing of the 
Naryal Ua/.ar I asked the people inside to got down. A 
Hindu who sells ice came forward and put some ice over 
my head and bandaged it with a piece of my dhoti. Then I 
was laid on a Chari)ai. The ice gave mo great relief. I 
was ready once more to take my lorry to the affected quar¬ 
ters. Some friends tried to stop me, but I said that as 
Ganeshji and other friends were still thei’e, and as I Ixad 
to rescue people from Anandi Prasad’s house which was 
on fire, I must go. I went with my lorry to Naya Chowk 
and called out to people who wanted to be taken to places 
of safety.. At once my lorry was again full. 

Bdmodr about Attack on Ganeshji. 

“But before T could stard I heard a great no’se. A man 
came running to me and said, ‘ Ganrshji has been killed. ’ 

34 
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I tried to go to that side ; hut seeing that there was a large 
crowd of Musalmans in Chauhe Clola and on the Nai Sara^, 
my companions insisted upon my driving the lorry away 
in another direction, as there was a numl)er of women and 
children with us and tliere was danger in going towards the 
Muslim crowd. I at once turned my lorry and quickened 
its sj eed. I left the people in the lon*y near Rai Sahib 
< tcipiiiath’s place and sent a friend to the police officers on 
the A. R. Road to inform them ofthe rumour about Ganesh 
ji and also to ascertain its tjnth. As I was wounded and 
tired, f came in mv loriw to mv house.” 

i t* 

Frantic Searches for the Rody. 

The news that Shri Ganeshji was missing and the suspi¬ 
cion that he had been killed began to spread and to cast 
its owii shadow on tlie unfortunate city. Frantic searches 
began to be made and continued till late in the night. We 
will give the i*esults of a few of these soarcht^ in the words 
of those who made them, as these will tlii'ow some further* 
light on the condition of the city ard will show that some 
RI>ecial efforts were made to hide his body. Bhri Madho 
IVasad thus records his experiences of the 25th: 

On the 25th, “I was working all day trying to help the 
wounded, carrying them to the hospital, and worked only 
in Hindu area. I did nut go into the Muslim area., because 
I had no police escort. From the Hindu area I carried 
away some 15 or 20 Hindus and some 50 Muslims fo the 
hospital. All the 15 or 20 Hindus had been injured by 
shot. The Muslims wounded had boon mostly wounded 
by axes or speaw or lathis. At about 5 p. m. on the 25th, 

1 Jieard tlmt Fidyarthiji was missing. I first went in 
search of him to the Coolie Bazar, then to theMaida Bazar 
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aad Misri jB izar. I asked people to give mo more definite 
information. They mentioned Ohaubey Gola. Tlie Kotwal 
gave me four armed police to escort. I went on foot. 
Near Clioubey Gobi in a gully I saw a Congi*ess volun¬ 
teer lying on the ground seriously wounded. I went on 
loolving for Vidyarthiji. A little further on, 1 saw an¬ 
other Congress volunteer lyiiu; dead on a Ohabutra by 
the .side of the gully where it opens on the broader road. 
A Hindu belongii^ to that locality, who had come out of 
his house and was accompanying me, told me that thes«»two 
Congress volunteers, one wounded and the other dead, 
had been with Vidyai-thiji. T went forward again and 
searched about. I saw houses burning but oculd not find 
Vidyarthiji. 1 began examining the surface of the 
Ohoubey Gola lane and I observed marks of a body 
having been dragged. That mark ended near a house 
which was burning fiercely, at the crossing where the 
lane opens on the Halsey Hoad. Pandit Sheo Navayan 
Vaidya, Ham Hatan Gupta, and Deputy Hameshwar Dayal 
came there. It was about 5 p. m. but I was so harassed 
that I did not observe the time particularly. They asked 
me if Vidyarthiji was found. I told them that I had 
not, but I had observed the marks ended there. I said 
to them that it was posssiblc a body might have been 
cast into the burning house. I said this to Deputy 
Hameshwar Dayal in particular, mentioning all the circum¬ 
stances which made me think that the body dri^ged was 
probably Vidyarthiji’s. Deputy Hameshwar Dayal re¬ 
fused to make any further enquiry. A Muslim there said 
there were thre s Hindu women hiding in his house, a.T^«1 
asked Hameshwar Dayal to take them away, but he declin¬ 
ed, saying he would ^e them up when he returned, but 
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he ultimately did not. I went on doing my work of carry¬ 
ing the wounded away to the hospital.” 

Shri Jog, who had been attacked the previous day and 
been in bed since then, on hearing the neAvs that Vidyar- 
thiji was missing immediately started to sojircli for bim. 
He says : 

“On the 2otU at cibout 1< p. m, ... I wont to the 
Kotwal on the Meston Road and asked him about Vidyai’- 
thiji. Ho said ho had sent two policemen with Vidyar- 
thiji, but that Vidyarttiiji had sent them back shortly after. 
I asked the Kotwal to make a search. He said, ‘I am 
making a search.’ Then I turned to Deputy Abdul Eauf 
Sahib, Avho happened to bo there, and I requested him to 
go with me to make a seai'cli. It was past 5 by th’stime; 
just then some 5 or 10 Muslims came to us and said a 
house was burning in Bengali Mohal and that there Avere 
Avomen and children inside it. When Dy. Abdul Eauf 
Sahib and I went to Bengali Molial AA'ith those Musalmans 
we saAv the burning house, but we made sure that there 
were no people in that house. We enquired of ])ersons 
near there, and they sjiid that they had seen the inmates 
going out. Dy. Abdul Eauf and I AV'ont round many other 
places in the neighbourhood, ibr e.x ample, Patkapur, 
Kursawau, Pilikothi, Etawah Bazar, etc , and then reached 
Meston Koad again at about 10 o’clock in the night. There 
I asked the Kotwal to supply us with armed guards for 
g.'ing into other Mohallas. I saw that armed guards 
wfere there, but the Kotwal said he could not spare 
any. Then Dy. Abdul Eauf said we can do without 
armed guards. He had a revolver with him. We two 
again left for Choubey Gola. We passed through Misri 
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Bazar, then to Naya Chowt, and then to Chouhey Gola. 

We searched every Jane in this locality, but could not find 

\ idyarthiji. Then avo came upon the Ualsey Ilotwl and 

s'lAv a iiouse biirnijn' on the corner of the Ghoubev Gola 

«/ 

anrl the Halsey Boad. Then Arc proceeded straight on 
toAA-ards Karim hi Chaulvi; there Ave met tAvo or three 
Alusalmans armed avM Ii latliis. T)y, Abdul Itaiif Sahib 
ashed tliein about Yidyarthiji; they could give no informa¬ 
tion. ^I’Jion Ave went to Butcherthana; there avc nret 
whole crowds of Alnsalmuns armed Avith ballains, khantas 
and lathis, etc. Their number must haA'o been thousands. 

Abdul B/£uif Saliib AA'ariied them from a distance not 
to come furthci’, saying that if they adA'anced further 
ho Avould fire at them. At this the ci’OAvd dispersed. 
Ihe time aaus about 11 in tlie night. Then avc proceeded 
ioAvards Sisamau, Chamanganj, Premnagar, and met with 
simdar croAvds all over the Avay and T)y. Abdul Bauf 
Sahib dispersed them all in the same Avay, We w^ere all 
through on foot and all by oursel\'cs. In Sisamau in one 
place By. „\.bdal Bauf Sahib asked the croAA''d to disperse 
in his usual way. I simultaneously asked them to 
lea\'e their lathis wiici'e they were before dispersing, 
ar.d some of them did leaA'C their lathis hefoi’c leaving that 
place. At one place in Sisamau, one oroAvd when warned 
by Dcj)uty Abdul Bauf Sahib kept standing for a little 
Avhile, one of them shouting out, ‘Bo not stir,' but AA^hen 
Ave two advanced upon them after this. By. Abdul Rauf 
Sahib lifting up his rcvolA^er in his liand, then they dispers- 
(jd. Then Ave Avent on to Bans ki Mandi and found a crowd 
of Muslims gathered in a mosque there. Just befoi’e aa'c 
arrived, in Bansmandi, two constables joined us who wore 
Ainarnied except for lathis. They were in uniform. By. 
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Abdiil llauf Sahib questioned the peojde yathei^ed in tlie 
mosque ivliat they were d ing I Iiore at that time. I'hey 
I'cplied they were praying. Ife told them to mnkc haste 
and clispei’sc, saying that otherwise lie 'would tii'c. They 
dispersed. The lulhis nhich they had left inside the 
mosque in a eomer were removed by the two cons'ables. 
i hey might have been -‘.50 or .10 people. 

“ Between (1 aud 10 p. m. on the 25tU evening, while 
By. Abdul llauf Sahib and I were going round in Ben¬ 
gali Mohal, Batkapur, and oilier Hindu Mohallas, wc 
h und gruup.s of 20’s and 30's of Hindus standing about 
on the street here aud there and Deputy Abdul Bauf 
Sahib dispersed them also just as he did later iu 
the Muslim crowds in the Muslim quarters. The 
Hindu groaps wliou asked said that they w^ere there 
for defensive purposes. Ou the Muslim side we h-ad 
no time to .'isk people such a question, because as soon 
as they were warned they dispersed. Wc saw two 
dead borlies in different places while going to Bengali 
Mohal. I infer they must have been Muslims liecause they 
were in the Hindu Mohals. In Bengali Mohal and Etawali 
Bazar the houses were burning althougli there wore no 
crowds before th(;se houses at that time. In one place we 
saw some 5 or 10 meii trying to put out lire with the help 
of rubber pipe. On Sisamau side wo saw many houses 
burnii:^, but we did net actually see anybody setting fire 
to the houses. I judge from what I saw that the work of 
looting and burning houses was being done by organized 
gangs of people who could do it in an organized way be¬ 
cause somehow or other they were sme that they would 
not he interfered with in their nefarious task by the 
police,” 
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“ Tlion \vc came hack to Mestoa Itoad again via 
LaTouche Road reacliing Moston Road at al>ont one in the 
night/’ 

A similai' soaiv-ii by Siiri l({bal Krishna Kapoor also 
proved fniitless. Tie says^: 

“. . . At 3 p. in. 1 came to the Congress Office. 

'I'hero I heard that Ganeshji had gone to Chauhe Cola. I 
got hold of a small oar at about 3-30 p. in. My impression 
was that Chaube Cola was somewhere near the mosque on 
the Meston Road. I passed through Maohhli Bazar, Makh- 
ania Bazar, etc,, but could not find him anywhere. The 
scenes tliat I witnessed in these lanes, wliich arc inhabited 
mainly by Musaliuans were simply horrible. Groups of 
ruffians were seen at every jilacc and assaults wore frequ< nt. 
One or two corpses w<?re also seen lying about. The reply 
which I receive:1 from diflerent groujis at different places 
to my enquiries regarding Chines liji was, ‘ A gao sdio 
Gdndhi wdle, hamko nahin mdlum.’ At about 5 p. m. I 
came back and had hardly reached the Congress Office 
when I was told definitely but confidentially by a respon¬ 
sible person who learnt it from the Ivotwali that 
Ganesh i had been killed. In vain did some of us search 
for the departed leader for several hours. When we came 
back to the Hindu quarter we found peojile collected in 
groups at this corner and that. All were making fervent 
enquiries about him. I could see from the attitude of the 
people how deeply he was loved by them. I could not 
disclose anything as I had instructions not to disclose it. I 
came hack to my house at about 9 p. m. The whole night 
I had to I’eraain at the phone at Shri Bhai'tiya's house, 
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near my own. alioiuling to on(|uirlos IVoni Inwo, there and 
everywhere rei^arding Ganesli Sliauharji. Tt was one oJ‘ 
the most terrible nights T luid to pass throngli being con¬ 
scious that T had lost one of my dearest IViends and Cawn- 
pore its uncrowned king. At about 12 miiluigbt I cam ‘ 
to (ianeshji’s j)hice. Tlari Sliankar asked me the where¬ 
abouts of his ihtlier, but 1 could not give any reply. Tl»e 
frenzy of the mol) on cither side tliat night was terrilde.” 

Maulana Khizr Miiliainniad has givea us an account 
h:ised on iufomiation supplied to him by an eye-witness 
who was with Ganoshu during the ])oriod covciunl hy the 
acconiit. 'I’his caiTies us to a ])articular ])oiut. Ife ny.ss : 

(J.VNESHJi's L.vst Sacrifice. 

“ On the 2otli March, when Ganeshji reached Patka- 
pur he was harclicadcd and barefooted. I’here ho appeal¬ 
ed t) both llindns and Musalmans to live amicably. 
Two police constables accompanied liim from there. One 
of them was a Hindu and the other looked like a Musa.1- 
niaii. TJiey were in uniform. Out of the IMusalmans 
living near hy, Ivadir Dad Khan, Mustafa Khan, Chhotey 
Khan and Husain Ali also, accompanietl liim. It was 
probably 8, or 8-30, in the morning. When they reached 
near Bengali Mohal they saw brickbats raining from 
all sides. Ganeshji cried out at the top of his voice, 

‘ Wbat are you doing ? ’ Chhotey Kluin also cried out, 
‘ Ganeshji wants to say something to yon, jdoase listen 
to liim.’ At this the brickbats stopped, and they entered 
Bengali Mohal. As soon as they entered they saw a head 
separated from the trunk, and the dead body of a child 
which had been pierced through with a spear. Seeing 
tliis Gaiiosliji wept loudly, and said, ‘ tshwar, in dushton 
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aiir papiyon M to tfi ndsL, hi karde,.’ ‘ OGod I destroy these 
evil-doers.’ Chhotey Khan who heard him crying like 
this was so much affected by Ganeshji’s words that he 
also began to weep. Others also began to weep. Ganeshji 
clung to Chhotey Khan, and both of them wept. Then 
they came across some women who were lying half-burnt; 
their bands and feet had been tied with pieces of cloth 
soaked in kerosine oil and set fire to. They were thus 
burning at both ends. Ganeshji with his companions 
tried to extinguish the fire and was weeping all the time. 
Somehow he took them all to the Muslim club, Patkapur, 
and again went out on his noble mission. This time he 
rescued 50 to 60 Musalmaus on his way. Then he pro¬ 
ceeded towards Naya Chowk. There he met a group of 
Musalman rowdies, but nobody interfered with him. The 
two constables were still with him. At a place near 
Misri Bazar he took out some Musalman men and women. 
At first he tried to pursuadc both the Hindus and the 
Muslims there to live peacefully and protect each other, 
but some Hindus said, ‘ It will be safer if you take away 
these Musalmans to some other place of safety.* Ganeshji 
put them in a lorry and sent them away with Mustafa 
Khdn and Kadir Pad Khan. Proceeding further, he 
came across another group of Musalman rowdies near 
Choubey Gola. There were one or two Hindus too in 
that group. Seeing this group both the constables return¬ 
ed towards Naya Chowk.” 

According the Maulana Khizr Muhammad Sahib, it 
was this group that killed Shri Vidyarthiji. 

We now give the statement of an eye-witness, Shri 
Ganpat Singh, r^iardii^ Shri Ganesh Shankar Yidyarthi’s 
last activities and his last sacrifice. 

36 
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“ I live near Karim ki Ohakki on the Nai Sarak. 
On the evening of the 24th, I stayed out of my house at a 
place in Naya Cliowk, because some Muslim friends had 
told me that tiiero was danger in the vicinity of Karim 
ki Chakld. I was there upto the afternoon of the 25111. 
Between 3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon, about six vol¬ 
unteers came there, one of whom I can say was a Musal- 
man. About the others I am not positive whether they 
were Hindus or Musalmans. The Musalman volunteer 
when he entered the lane cried aloud, ‘ If there are any 
Hindus in Muslim localities who want to be rescued, we 
are prepared to take them away.’ I went to him and 
told him that my father, my wife, and some other Hindus 
living in tile same house, were shut up in a house near 
Karim Id Chakld on Nai Sarak, and that I did not know 
whether they were then alive. I requested him to take 
me there and to help me in rescuing them. The Muslim 
volunteer told me that he was working under Ganeshji 
and that I should wait for Ganeshji who was talking to 
somebody near by and would soon come there. Shortly 
after, Ganeshji, with two or three others, came to the 
spot. I put my case before him. He and the Muslim 
volunteers at once offered to accompany me to the Chakki. 
We then all came to Mahabir ki Mathia in Chaube Gola. 
The Mathia is about 20 steps from Nai Sarak, where the 
Bakar Nandi lane meets Chaube Gola. Karim ki Chakki 
is just in front, on the opposite side of Nai Sarak. We 
saw a large Muhammadan crowd gathered on Nai Sarak. 
Seeing them the Muslim volunteer asked Vidyarthiji 
and all of us to stop at the Mathia, saying that he 
himself should first go to the Muslim mob and tell 
them that Ganeshji was coming that side so that there 
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may be no risk to his life or to that of any of us. 
Ganeshji agreed. The Muslim volunteer went and talked 
something to his co-religionists. He came back to us in 
Chaube Gola and said to Ganeshji, ‘Now you can come 
along. I have explained things to them.’ Then all of us 
went up to the place wliere the Muslim mob had gather¬ 
ed. There I saw one Chunni Khan, who is Khalifa in the 
Akhara of. Bhakku Pahalwan. There were about 200 
Musalmaus. Chunni Klian and five or seven other prom¬ 
inent Musalmans shook hands with Ganeshji and embraced 
him. He told them that some Hindus were shut up in 
Karim Id Chakki. Chunni Khan and a few other Musal¬ 
mans accompanied us to my house. We were probably 
a dozen, including myself, Ganeshji, thatMusalman volun¬ 
teer, a few other voluntaers, Chunni Khan, and a few 
others with him. As soon as I I'eached near my house I 
called aloud for iny father. When I had called twice or 
thrice, my father replied from the second storey. I asked 
him to open the d ;or and come out. My father asked 
me as to who was there with me for our protection and 
also if there was any officer with me. I told him that 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi and a few other volunteers 
were with mo and that there was no danger. My father 
oj)ened the door and came out with my wife and twenty 
four other Hindus, including six women, four children, 
and fourteen men, all belonging to the vicinity, some of 
whose shops had been looted. As soon as we had gathered 
there, Chunni Khan and his companions took away 
Ganeshji and his companions to some other place. I do 
know where. I with my father and other people came 
to the road. We could not see Ganeshji and the volun¬ 
teers there. Chunni Khan and his friends asked me to 
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take shelter in the house of some Pathans who live just 
near the Chakki on the upper storey of a house. The 
Pathans also asked us to go up. It was a little after 
3 o’clock then. We persistently refused to take shelter 
in that house. Seeing this, Ohunni Khan and his Muslim 
friends asked us to leave that place and go to Kanhaiyalal 
plumber’s house which is near the crossii^ of the road 
and on the gali just opposite to the Chakki. We went 
there and waited for about 10 minutes. Then we saw 
Ganeshji and his volunteers coming rapidly from the side 
of Chaube Gola.* Ganeshji then took us all with him 
and proceeded towards the Chaube Gola street. We 
were men in front, women after them, and Ganeshji 
following. Behind Ganeshji there were a couple of 
hundred or so Musalmans on the road. WJien we reached 
Mahabir ki Mathia, about 25 paces fi’om the road, wo 
saw 15 or 20 Musalmans armed with khantas, pharsas, 
etc., coming from the Bakar Mandi side through the lane 
which joins Bakar Mandi witli Chaube Gola at the 
Mathia. A number of Muslims with Chunni Khan also 
followed us from Nai Sarak. On seeiirg the Musalman 
group coming from Bakar Mandi side, some of our women 
b^n to cry with fear. Hearing this, Chunni Khan, a 
Musalman doctor, and a few others rapidly came towards 
our women to protect them. The Musalmans from the 
Bakar Mandi side had raised their weapons against our 
women, but Chunni Khan at once came in between and 
stopped them by raising his hands and asking them not 


* According to another witness, Ganeshji in the meantime had 
gone to rescue some Muslim families from Chaube Gola and adjoin¬ 
ing Hindu area. 
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to attack our party. ChuDui Khan and his Muslim Mends 
led us towards Naya Chowk. Ganeshji, with some volun¬ 
teers, had, in the meantime, been left behind. I therefore 
asked my father to proceed onwards with the rest of the 
party, and myself stayed a while near the Mathia waiting 
for Ganeshji. Chunni Khan and his few Muslim friends 
went away with my father and party. The Muslim mob 
from the Bakar Mandi side also now reached Nai Sarak. 
Ganeshji was again in the midst of these two crowds. I 
stood at a distance of 15 steps from him. One of the Mu- 
salmans there whom I recognize cried out, ‘This is Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthi. Let us kill him, let him not escape. ’ 
Another said, ‘ Let none of these escape. ’ I recognize 
several of the Musalmans who were there. One of them was 
a man who had once been sentenced to nine years’ im¬ 
prisonment for murder. Two of them were Fathans who 
first attacked one of Ganeshji’s companions with lathies. 
The man died on the spot witliin ten minutes. After this 
one of the Muslims stabbed with a knife a volunteer who 
was wearing a coat of black stripes. He was a boy of about 
twenty years. He was also of Ganeshji’s group. He fell 
down, but after a few minutes got up. Some Musalmans 
then ran towards Ganeshji. Ganeshji bent his head before 
them, and said something which I could not hear. A man 
stabbed him on the back. Another attacked him with a 
khanta. Ganeshji fell down. Some others began to strike. 
At this I fled towards Naya Ohowk. The boy with the 
black striped coat had disappeared. Others were probably 
still there. I cannot say where that Muslim volunteer, of 
whom I have talked, was at that time. It was about 4 
o’clock when I left Ganeshji lying wounded on the road. I 
then joined my jEather and other people in Naya Ohowk.” 
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Thus ended the life of that great martyr. He was 
not only the s juI of the Congress organization in Oawn- 
pore, but also the President of the U. P. Proyinoial Con¬ 
gress Committee, and, as such, the liead of the Prorinoial 
organization. By his life and by his death he has raised 
the head of liis Motherland and added a glorious page to 
her.history. May his example inspire his countrymen, 
Hindus and Muslims, to similar service in the great cause 
for which he died ! 

A Muslim’s Homage. 

Many Muslim witnesses hare offered their heartfelt 
homage to his memory. We give below the fervent tri¬ 
bute paid by Maulana Riaz Ahmad, a merchant of Cawn- 
pore, which shows the feeling of deep devotion which Shri 
Chmesh Shankar Yidyarthi’s selflessness was evoking in 
the hearts of many a Musalman : 

“Ek hast! jiskd shumdr'farishton men kiyd ,}& saktd 
hai, jo na sirfHinduon balki Musalmdnon kd*bhf sartdj thd, 
Toh ins&uiyat k& mujassama, akhldq kh paikar, ittihdd kd 
alambardar, tarapti aur bechain hdlat men kabhi Hinduon 
ke mohallon men aur kabhi Musalmdnon ike muhallo;^ 
men T\»ga.r dt& thd, jisko ham dui^man-i-ins&niyat aur 
rahshi 1<^ Ganesh Shankar Vidyftrthi kahte the, Hinduon 
ke baohdo aur Musalmdnon ki himdyat men nazar dtd 
ral^ jisko kisl vahshl aur andhe ne hamse ohhin liyd, 
jiskk ham Musalm&non ko bhi utnh hi afsos hai ki jitnd 
kisi dflsre ko ho saktd hai. Sahih maanon men woh jhagre 
ko khatam kame ki koshish kar rahe the, unke sivk mujhe 
do Idkh se ziydda ftbddi me:^ aur koi nazar nahln dtd. 

(Translafaon.) ‘ ‘ He was one who'could be counted amongst 
angels. He was an ornament not only of the Hindu 'tot 
also of the Musalman community. Humaneness personified, 
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embodiment of social morality, I standard-bearer of unity, 
he, whom we savages and enemies of humanity knew as 
Oanesh Shankar Vidyarthi, was seen restless and lull of 
anguish, now in Hindu quarters, and now in Musalman 
localities, sometimes protecting the Hindu and some¬ 
times defending the Musalrnaus. Some blind savage 
snatched him away from us. His death grieves us Mu- 
salmans as deeply as auy others. In the tmo sons'', he was 
trying to end the quarrel. In th's population of over two 
lakhs I see none like him.” 

We have given some idea of the happenings in Cawn- 
pore on the 24th and the 23th of March and of the suf¬ 
fering and sacrifice which the people of this unfortunate 
City had 1) undergo. But our picture is but a faint 
shadow of the dire reality. We do not propose to follow 
the happenir^s of succeeding dates. Gruesome incidents 
continued to repeat themselves till the storm subsided 
almost automatically. But before closing this chapter 
we wish to give some idea of the brutality which com¬ 
munal passion can engender and the enormity of the crimes 
that may be committed under its influence. We will 
take three incidents and narrate them as fiir as possible in 
the words of the witnesses themselves. These three will 
be sufficient to illustrate the horrors that were raging. 

A Tragedy in Phoolwali Gali. 

We begin with the statement of Shri Hari Bam 
Saxena: 

** On the evening of the 24th March, at about 7 p.m., 
we saw the flour mill of one Baja Bam Bania near our 
house in Phoolwali-gali bemg looted. W’e felt afraid. A 
Musalman head constable lived in our neighbourhood. He 
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called US all into his house. Wc took our valuables with 
us and went t ) his house. He asked us to leave our valu¬ 
ables in his charge. On this point we remained silent, but 
passed the night comfortably iu his house. Early in the 
morning, he told us that the whole night Musalmans had 
surrounded his house and had pressed him to turn us out. 
We implored his continued protection and even offered 
money, but in vain. Ultimately we had no other alter¬ 
native than to come back to our house at about 5 a.m. on 
the morning of the 25th. 

** At about 8 a.m., a Musalman Police Officer with a 
number of constables came to our place. My father 
Master Shri Earn requested them to take us to some 
safe localitv, as our house was situated in an almost en- 
tirely Musalman locality. My father even offered them 
as much money as they might ask for. Instead of help¬ 
ing us, they in a harsh tone said they could not do any¬ 
thing and went away. As soon as they left and my father 
bolted the house from within, a number of Musalmans 
surrounded our house. We all went to the upper storey, 
and by means of a ladder silently descended into the 
house of a Musalman neighbour Mirza . . . The 
men outside broke open our gate, came in and looted our 
house. 

After looting all our property, they came to the 
house in which we had taken shelter, and threatened to 
break open the doors unless the Mirza turned us out. 
The Mirza concealed our women in his women’s compart¬ 
ments and then b^an to find place for us. In the mean¬ 
time, they began to break open his doors. The Mirza 
then said to ns ; 
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“ ‘ You now descend into your own house, there is no¬ 
body there. When these people will go away disappoint¬ 
ed after searching you here, then you may again come 
back ta this house. ’ 

“ We did so. But those peo]>le saw us descending 
into our house and at once rushed in. (We were three, 
mv father Master Shri Earn, mv uncle Doctor Bam- 
oliandra, and myself.' They came upon the roof and 
threw D )ctor Ram Chandra down. Then they began to 
beat me and my father and brought us down. Then I 
became unconscious. When I regained my consciousness 
I found that my father Master Shri Ham had died and 
my uncle Doctor Ramchandva had received very serious 
injurii's. My aunt had by tluit time come back front 
the neighbouring house and was giving us water, etc. 
In the evening other women of our house also came 
from the Muslim neighbour’s house to our own. 

“ At about 8 o’clock in the night, some people again 
entered our house and began to beat me and my uncle 
Doctor Ram Chandra. The women implored them not 
to beat us further, saying that we were already half-dead. 
In reply, tliey said to our women, ‘ You remain silent, 
we shall do what we like, and if you interfere we shall 
beat you also and shall dishonour vou.* The women be- 
came silent, and T and Doctor Ram Chandra became un¬ 
conscious. 

“ When I regained ray consciousness on the morning 
of the 26th of March I found myself lying in another 
ne^hbour’s house together with the women of our family. 
I also saw some of our looted property lying about in 
that neighbour’s house. I now came to know that in 
the morning they had come and beaten Doctor Bam 
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Chandra for tlio Ihird time, and had this time hilled 
liiwi Two days we jiassed in that neighbour’s house. On 
the third day, i. e., the 29th March, he sent us on to an¬ 
other neighbour’s house. ... On the evening of the 
29th, with the help of this other neighbour, wo somehow 
reached tlie Railway Station, where my wounds were ban¬ 
daged for the first time and from wliere by rail on the 
morning of the 30th we safely reached the hous > of my 
uncle in Fatehgarh, who is a Jailor there.” 

A Second Traoedy in Raconganj. 

The following is a summary of the evidence of Pandit 
Kanhaiya Lai, of Raconganj : 

“ I, my father, mother, and wife lived on the ground 
floor of a house in Maunapurva which belonged to a widow 
named Siddha Kunvar. Ratashi, a bharbhunji, ag.ed about 
40, lived with her husband in an outside room of the same 
house, and on the first floor lived Bameshwar Brahman 
and his family. We had been living there fur about six 
years. On Friday, 27th March, at about 7 or 8 in the 
morning, some Musalmans attacked the outer door of our 
house which was shut from within. This door opened 
into a small passage or dahliz, which had another inner 
door opening into the courtyard. Between the two jdoors 
in the passage there is a small well. The Musalmans 
broke open the outer door and came to the inner door. 
They called upon us to open it. I replied, * We are 

living heredepending upon-’s (he named a Muslim 

whom we shall call ‘A ’) protection. We shall do what 
he asks us to do.’ A is a neighbour of ours. We have 
been neighbours since we came into this house. A was 
with the party. He called out from outside, *£hol, Satahi 
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kiw4r4, na khole to torlcar ghus jdo.’ Satahi is a term of 
abuse and was intended for my mother. Fearing that the 
door would be broken open ‘and recognizing . . . A’s 

voice, I opened the door. About twelve persons came in. 
About four remained in the passage. I recognized six 
of them as they had been my neighbours. I can give 
their names. Those who were in front said, * Give us 
your property.’ My mother replied, ‘Take from us 
whatever we have got, only leave one dhoti for each of us, 
and spare our lives.’ My wife also said the same thing. 
Batashi was also with us at the time. Her husband had 
gone somewhere outside of Cawnpore. Batashi said, * I 
have nothing to give.’ Three Pathans who were in front 
said, ‘ Give us wljat you have hoarded.* They said to 
Batashi, ‘ Giv’e us five hundred rupees.’ A said, ‘ Take 
whatever these people have got and kill them.’ Batashi 
had silver anklets on her feet weighing about 120 tolas. One 
mail said, ‘ Take off her anklets or cut off her feet.’ Another 
man tried to take off the anklets from Batashi’s feet, and 
when he could not easily do so, he asked a third Tnan to 
out the feet. Some flesh from each of the two heels was 
out. The two feet began to hang loose. The anklets were 
taken off. Batashi became unconscious. I was seeing all this 
with my own eyes. One man said, ‘ Throw her into the 
well. ’ Another man caught hold of her cloth, dragged 
her by her wounded leg, and threw lier into the well 
between the two doors. She was draped like a dead dog. 
I and my father all this time kept imploring for mercy 
with folded bauds, hut t) no avail. While some of them 
were thus assaulting us, others were searching our house 
and looting our property. One man struck my wife in 
the chest with a karoli. She was sitting in the yard. 
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She was slightly wounded. Th;* m’lu again, thrust the 
karoli between her two legs, . . She was lifted up 
with the karoli thrust in her body and the handle in the 
hand of the murdei’er. Her feet left the ground. Her 
head came down on the floor. The same man, whom I 
recognize, now drew off my wife’s dhoti. She became 
half naked. At this one mun stiid, ‘ 1’hrow lier also info 
the well or kill hev.’ At this the former dragged her 
to the well half wrapped in her dlioti. The man again 
said, ‘ Out off her breast.’ I did not see anybody doing 
it. Nobody did it. But she was draggt'd and thrown 
i'ito the well. Then they attacked my mother. Before 
they throw my wife into tlui well, they took off all the 
ornaments she had on her hands and Ibet. My mother 
also had silver anklets on her feet and a g dd sutia round 
her neck and also silver bracelets round her wrists. They 
attacked my mother with pharsos, karolis, and sticks, and 
took off all her ornaments. She fell down and became 
unconscious. My wife and Biitashi were murdei’ed in the 
courtyard, aud my mother was wounded in tlu' verandah 
near our cooking place. Then they attacked my father 
and me. They said to each other, ‘ Kill these men, do 
not spare them, otherwise they will stand witnesses against 
us.’ We were attacked with pharsas, lathis, karaulis, and 
ballams. We became unconscious. They left us aud 
went upstairs. There were, on the upper storey, llamesh’ 
war, his son Ham Krishna, a daughter, Hameshwar’s wife, 
and a cousin of his. I was told later that all these people 
were beaten but none received very serious injuries. The 
woman saved hersdf and the family by giving up all her 
ornaments and cash to the extent of lls. 9'JO. When 
I rc^gained consciousness these people were upstairsi I 
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heard the noise. I felt thirsty. There was none to give 
me water. I trie:l to go up to the pipe iu the little court¬ 
yard but fell down om the way. Again I tried to get up, 
took some water, felt chilly, and fell down again uncon¬ 
scious. I did not see the attackers going out of the 
house. 

“ Between 9 and 10 o’clock Lila Maharaj, who liA-ed 
near our house, came there. I called for help. He came 
in with Dr. Bachchu Lai and a sergeant (a policeman). I, 
my father, sind mother wore removed in a lorry to Prince of 
Wales Hospital. The five persons from the upper storey 
were also taken to the Hospital in the same lorry. We 
liave all survived. One of my wounds in a leg is still un¬ 
healed. We have not yet gone to the house again. The 
two dead bodies were taken out of the well after ten or 
twelve days. I do not know what happened to tlie dead 
bodies. Probably they were thx’own into tlic Ganga.” 

Kanhaiya Lai’s father Prag, and his mother Parvati 
Bai, confirmed the above statement. Kanhaiya Lai’s 
mother said that their total loss was about eleven to 
twelve hundred laipees. Danku, husband of Batashi, 
was present when the two dead bodies were taken out of 
the well by the authorities and told us that he recogniz¬ 
ed them both. He told us tliat his total loss was about 
Bs. 700. Prag, the father of Kanhaya Lai, said that 
when these people were committing murder and loot in 
the house, one Bustam Musalman, who is a draftsman in 
the Municipal Board, throe or four times cried from his 
house addressing one particular Musalman in this group 
and saying, *8.3 and so, . . what are you doing in 
in your mohalla ? This is bad.’ At this the man retort- 
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ed, ‘Sdlel sit quiet in your room, otherwise I will get 
your house burnt and hill you. ’ 

Some of us personally visited the place of occurrence, 
saw the hair oi the two women which had fallen off the 
skulls on account of decomj osition of the bodies in the 
well. It was lying near the well. liVealso saw a mass 
of clotted blood in tlie verandah and marks of the trag¬ 
edy all over the walls and pillars. 

A Third Tragedy in Bengali Mohal 

The following is a summaiw of the st atement of. Mu- 
sammat Babbo, a jiavdaiiashin Muslim lady : 

“ We lived in Bengali Mohal which is inainlv a Hindu 
localitA^ 

“On Tuesday (the 24th of March \ hearing that there 
was quarrel between Hindus and Masalmans in the City, 
wc thought of going to Baconganj, a Muslim quarter, for 

safety. ..— — ( a Hindu whom wc shall call * A ’) 

whose door was just in front of ours and ' ' and 

* . ■, (two Hindus whom we shall call ‘B’ and *0’ 

and also A’s tenants, who were all Hindus and all <.ur 
neighbours, stopped us, saying, ‘You need not go any¬ 
where ; we will all protect one another.’ In the evening, 
I saw some twenty or twenty-five Hindus coming from 
outside and sleeping in the house of A. We got afraid 
and expressed our doubts to A. He satisfied us, saying, 
‘Do not be afraid; I have sent for these people for pro¬ 
tecting us both,’ We remained in our house that night. We 
wore four women, four children, and four men. The house 
was our property. At about 9 or 10, on the morning of 
Wednesday (the 25th;, my brother advised us to leave the 
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as the condition of the City was bad. My husband 
retorted, ‘Such a thing never iiappened in our Mohalla 
before, there is no need of our going anywhere.’ Shortly 

after,-(another Hindu whom we shall call ‘D’}, 

who was a tenant in the house of A, came with abc.ut 20 
people. I) had two brickbats in his hands, others had 
lathis and ballams. I saw them from the upi)er storey 
of my house, I.at once went to my husband and sj:oke 
to him about what I had seen. My husband went out of 
the house and asked D as to Avhy those people had as¬ 
sembled. D said, ‘You rest satisfied: these people are all 
our moii.’ Mv husband asked him why he had brickbats 
in his hands. At this, D took A aside and said something 
to him. Then they ail went away towards Lajpat Rai 
Park. After this, A entered his house, bolted it from 
within and went upstairs. Then he placed a ladder against 
the wall between his house and B’s. B is a cocaine- 
wala. I was seeing all this from the upper storey of my 
house. I cried out to A, ‘Lain, yeh kyd kar rahe ho ?’ 
(What is this that you are doing ?) lie reassured me. 
Then he removed all the luggage from his house to that 
of B from over the wall. I again cried out to A, asking if 
he meant any treachery (daghfi,' to us. He again assured 
me. I again expressed my doubts to my husband. . . . 
Bdrewaway the ladder from the house of A. Thus, nothing 
was left in A’s house. All his people and goods were 
removed to B’s house, which is a much bigger and three- 
storeyed building. 

“After this, about five hundred people came from the 
side of the Park, beating something b'ke daphlas. Some 
of them carried lathis, gandasas, ballams, etc. They were 
crying, ‘Kill all, let none escape!’ At this, the men of 
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our house, wlio were outside, carne in and bolted the 
house from within. We went upstairs, and I again asked 
A as to why they wer * doing all that. He again assured 
us and advised us all to go to the house ot Yjisin from 
inside. Between our hous^ and the house of Yasin was 
the house of Pakir Muhauiniad tenant. We all crossed 
that house and went to tlie house of Yasin. Jfakir Muham¬ 
mad’s people also came to the same house. All included, 
we were there 12 women, 3 men, out of whom one boy 
was aged 18, and six children. Total twenty-one. A’s 
men all along continued assuring us of safety. 

“Some of the people outside came to Yasiu’s door. 
They broke open the gate, and came into the courtyard. 
We were all on the upper storey. It was probably 11 
o’clock at that time. They cried to us from below, *You 
all come down, sipahis have come ai\d will take all women 
and children to a place of safety. Lot all come down. 
At this, Y^asiii and his sister-in-law, both cried out to A 
and B for protection. Tliey recognized them both. Then 
brickbats began to fall from all sides. With the excep¬ 
tion of our three houses, all the houses around were those 
of Hindus. When the people below cried out, ‘Come 
down, come down,’ we all went down. When we saw 
ballams and khantas in their hands, all the women got 
afraid and entered a small room. The children also 
entered there. Yasin also entered that room. Only one 
man, a nephew of Yasin named Abdur Bahim, tried to 
escape. He was caught on the way. Wlien Yasin received 
three or four lathi blows, my husband ran back upstairs. 
At this, those people came to the door of our little room, 
and said, ‘Tell us where your propei’tyand ornaments 
are.’ The door was opened. The courtyard and the 
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verandah was full of these pople. They miglit have 
he3n al)3ut 30. I recognized in their midst a young Brah¬ 
man (Avhomwo shall call ‘E’), who is a tenant of A. I also 
recognizel some otlicrs. E used to .address me as Chachi 
(aunt'. As sooji as I saw liim I clung to liiin ibr protec- 
iioji. Another man asked me to put off my ornaments. 
1 left E, })ut off my ornaments and gave them t j E who 
handed them over to another. I s-tid, ‘We evill just give 
you all our ornainenti, ])ray do not lay hands on us.’ I 
also took off the ornaments of my daughter-in-law and of 
niy grand-daughter and other Avoinon .and gave them to 
E, The ornaments of myself, my daughter-in-laAv and 
my graiul-d.a’ighter, .all together Averc about 18 tolas of 
gold. >ty grand-daughter was to be married in this Acry 
lunar month and her ornaments Avcrc neAvly m.ade. The 
ornaments of the AA'onien of Yasin’s house were about 40 
tolas of gold, 'riic looted property that belonged toY^asin’s 
house Avas Avorth about 11s. 15,000 ; part of the property 
belonged to a brother Avho had come recentlv from 

O a. 

Euro])e. 

“ Tlieu those people piled all our cxU*a clothes at the 
door of our room. I’hen they prepared a AAuck Avifh a 
piece of cloth, soaked it in some liquid which they poural 
out of a bottle that they carried with them, and set lire to 
the pile. When the clothes bcg.an to hum and we all 
began to feel suffocated with smoke Ave began to run 
towards the verandah, where we had given them our 
ornaments. At first three hoys, one aged IS, tlie 
other aged 10, and the third aged 6, * came ont. They 
attacked these hoys with pharsas and other weapons and 
killed them in the courtyard. Tlio neck of Chunnun, ag.Hi 

37 
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about 18, was with tUfliculty separated froui the body. 
They gave several strokes of gaudasas over his neck before 
they could separate it. All the three boys became cold in 
death. I was sceiug this with my eyes. In fact, we were all 
scein? it. After tliis the women all came out in confusioji. 
'J'hc room was buriiiug. Then these people gave Yasin’s 
.sister-in-law (bhawaj) a lathi blow. She fell down. They 
again attacked her with a pharsa or a gandasa. Her neck 
])egan to hang loose She was about thirty years of age. 
Then they struck Fakir IVlnhammad's wife with a pharsa 
or some such weapon. Her head was also separated. I'hen 
they killed Fakir Muhammad’s nephew’s wife (bhat ij bahu). 
She was aged about twenty. Sin' had a daughter agtd 
about an year and a half in her la]*. Somebody thiust 
a ballam Into the skull of the baby. The ballam j assed 
through her head. Fakir Muhammad had a daughter aged 
Iwentj'-two. She Imd in her lap a boy-baby (T .seven 
months. They killed the girl and out off her cars. The 
mother and the child of seven months both lav dead before 
us. Another dangbter of Fakii’ Muhammad was sixteen 
years of age. She was married. They dragged her away 
alive out of the house. None of ns yet knows wlicrc that 
girl is. A grand-daughter (if Fjikir Miihainmad, age*l 
alx>ut six years, was also killed while she clung to her 
mother and was weeping. T, my daughtcr-in-lnw, and 
my graiid-danghter aged about thirteen, and Yasin’s neph¬ 
ew named Matron all, the four, wei’c still trying to save 
onr lives in the midst of smoko and confusion. When 
these jMJople were looting property from another room I 
first laid down Mafroo and my grand-daughter Mangli 
in the midst of the corpses. Then I and my daughter-in- 
law also lay there. 
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“Those men again came out. They piled over our 
bodies tu'O liliafs, one I’azai, and one cot, set fire to them 
and went aw/iy. Wo remained silent. Our feet were 
burning. One of them poked with his ballam. It wound¬ 
ed the check ol'jiiy grand-daughter. Our sliirts and trous- 
e:’s \ve}‘e all wet Avitli blood. After this those people 
went away, limving us lying there, motionless through 
fear. 


“Somehow in this turmoil iny husband had escaped 
from the lionse. Some time after, some Muslims from aia- 
otlier Molialln came with luy husband. They took us (nt 
half-bunit and wounded and removed us to the Muslim 
<dub in Patkajmr. Theiai we were kept in the library 
hall. From there on Fridav night at tabout 9 o'clock. 
Deputy Abdul llaoof remov'ed us to this hos])ita]. Another 
grand-daughter of mine, named Sum-Sum, agetl six, was 
saved hy a lliudu Kahar named Mumui, hy wrapping her 
up ill his quilt. Mimna's house is also near our's. 

“Abdur Ilahiin who escaped from that house was 
killed, and burnt iu front of the adjoining mosque.” 


Out ot the tweiity-oiie in lasiii's house, thu'teen were 
killed; of these, two were male adults, the rest women and 
children ; one young girl is still m-ssiug. 

Babbo, her youugdaughter-iu-law, and her grand-daugli- 
ter, aged about 13, were, on April 30, in the Prince of 
Wales Hospital, where one of us took down the above 
statement. Babbo’s legs were all burnt and bandaged. 
There were bandages at several places on tlie body of her 
thirteen-year old grand daughter and the mark of the 
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ballaiii w'ountl oi: Ii-.t clieek. Ribbo’s daugliter-in-law 
was in the seventh month of* her pregnancy; her legs 
H ere all I).indage(I, and there were wounds too on rarioiis 
iwrts of her botty. They were all improving. 



CiUrrEE IV. 

THE OFFICIAL AT WORK. 

The OEFi'-iATiS Knew of the Coming Eiots. 

What is the share oC the local authorities in these riots ? 
We will jn’ocecd to discuss tliis question now. 

The District ALagistrale of Cawnpn’o appeared as a 
witness before tin; Ofllcial Commission of Enquiry tm the 
17th of A})ril 1931. The Chairman put to him : “ It Avas 
not in your mind al)out the communal disturbance. A^ou 
looked forward to anti-Government agitation?'’ 

The District Afagistratc replied; “ lies ; no communal 
disturbance Avas expected.” 

In reply to another question, he .said that “ he did n d 
exjiect any communal trouble and took it as an anti- 
Government demonstratkm. ” 

'J’o a further question, he replied that "no special com¬ 
munal ill-feeling existed before the riols. Tso jircpara- 
tions came to his notice as having been made before the 
riots by tbo Iavo communities. ” * 

Kunwar Maharaj Siugli, Commissioner of Allaliabad 
Division, examined by the same Commission on the 2oth 
April 1931, Sc'jid, " In a reporl Avliic h Ava g 
(dated 21st Alaroh 1931) the Collector liad stated that the 
situation renuiined -quiet. Ho mentioned incidentally that 


* ‘The Leader/dated 19th April, 193L 
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truce having been declared between the Cengress and the 
Gorornment, it was possible there would be less anti- 
Cmrernmont ngitatim .‘ind jm^ibly moiv eommmial trou¬ 
ble on account of the bad feeling creatf'd by the riots in 
.tlouai’cs. Mirza])Ur. and Agra. * 

.riie utter contradiction between the two statements is 
ob\ ions. It gives rise to grave sus])icions. If no s|H?cial 
communal ill-will evisted, and the Disti’icl Alagistrate did 
not exj'ect any communal tronble,;how .and why did it 
occur to him to mahe such a detiuitc forecast to the Com¬ 
missioner { And the forecast did not remain confined to 
high ollicers of the State ; it found eclmes in jdaces s > 
dissimilar as Hie vestibule of a church and a don of habit¬ 
ual ciuuiinals. Mr. lloon, M. L. A.., llar.-at-Law, was 
questioned by the I’rcsident of the OHicial Enquiry Com- 
niitfce about the likelihood of a communal outbreak at 
(amqiorc?. Jhc question and his answer are thus reported 
in the “Lender ” of the 8th May, I9;n. 

“ President: Did you cxjicct that then' would be any 
communal outbreak in Cawnpore? 

“Mr. iloon: It is very strange that this thing startetl on 
'iMestlay. On the jireceding Sunday, a Ihiropean lady 
known to me went to the church and .she was told by the 
priest to he on the lookout, as there was likely to be 
coininuual trouble. She mot me on Monday and told me 
about it.” 

Like the iiriost who warned tJic lady, the goondas of 
Cawnpore also knew of the approaching storm. A Hindu 


‘The Leader,'dated 27tli April, 1931. 
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witness, wlio is a clerk to a local advocate and who, us a 
preventive to some soi't of pains in Ills chest, has for the 
last 20 years been usin^^ chandu, and for tJiat purpose Ijeeii 
going to a. snioking-den, situated in a purely Muslim quar¬ 
ter, has made the following statement before us : 

On tlif' 20th March, at about 8 p, m., when I went 

to the ehandoo-lvliana in-, a Muslim quarter, a 

woman J'rom inside came to open the door. She opened 
the door an I at once told me not to come there for 4 or 
5 tlays, as there w’n< soon going to be a (jnari*el between 

Hindus and Muhanimailans. I entered.-(name of a 

gooiida,* who had overlieard our talk said, ‘She is right, 
you should not come for 5 or G days, as a Jliiidu-Muslim 
quarrel is sure.’ ... 1 again asked why there would 

bo a quarrel.-(another goonda of Cawnpon* ivliom we 

shall call ‘A’) said, ‘To-day there is a Hartal. On the next 
Hartal day there will bo a quarrel between Hindus aiul 
Muslims, ^'ou should not come for 5 or G days.’ T asked 
him, ‘Hartals are made on behalf of (’ongress, what has 
Congress to do w ith Hindu-Muslim quarrel T He said, 

‘Since-'an official whom we shall call ‘If * has come, 

he is making great efforts to .suppri'ss the (Vmgvess. 


* Throughout this we have purposely omitted the 

names of j)ersons against whom sjiecilic allegations of criminal 
conduct weiv, made. Wo have done so for two reasons : (1) the 
public mention of names would only prolong bitterness and create 
feelings of revenge, and '2) the individuals were only puppets of 
the system, on which the attention of the public should be fixed 
rather than on any individual. For the same reasons wo did our 
best at Cawnpore to get criminal proceedings against individuals 
stopped. 
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He veccntly sent Ter some prominent IMusliuis, nnd said to 
them, ‘Vou sell Ibrelgu things and C(>ngress stops you. 
Tims you suffer loss. Therefore you sliould suppress tlieni. 
Government will lielj) you.’ After talks about Bhagat 

Singh's execution, B sent for-(a subordinate official}, 

and said, ‘Bhagat Singh will be hanged, and on tisat day 
a Haitai is certain, and then Congresswallas, Hindus nnd 
]t[uslims, will attack Englishmen; therefore it is necessary to 
create on that day a quarrel between Hindus andjMusliins 
to such a extent that a hundred to a hundred and twcuty- 
tivc m m on either side miy be seriously wounded, 'fhen 

we will suppress the Congresswallas,’-(The subordinate 

official) talked of it to-(a non-official), and t!io latter 

sent for ns and talked to us to arrange. I A\ arned- 

(t!ie non-official) that the quarrel my increase, many may 

Ik* killed and we may have to grieve.-(The non-official) 

said, ‘Whatever happens, wc have to canw out Avhat we 
are asked to.’ After saying this, A asked me, ‘Do yon 
believe me now.’ I said, ‘Yes,’ 1 came <;iit and talked 
to some people in Snrrahi about it the same niglit." 

In bis written statement in answer to question No. 15 
()f our questionnaire, he has stot^d: 

“Four or five days before the commencement of riots, 

T bad come to laiow that whenever there is again a hartal 
and a procession, the Musa!mans will attack the proce-sion. 
My idea about it was that they will interfere in tlie proces¬ 
sion. I bad, therefore, informed a number of people in 
Sarrafa and Gcneralganj of this news, because in the past 
processions had generally j assed through these localities.” 

On the 23rd, the witness sent a postcard to his younger 
brother iu the mofussil in wdiich he mentioned the immi- 
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nent likelihood of a Hindu-Muslim quarrel in Caurnpore, 
and told him not to be anxious about his safety. We 
have got the postcard on our file. We have also the 
oonfirmtary evidence of a clerk of another advocate, 
to whom the witness repeated his conversation with the 
goondas immediately on his return from iJie smoking-den 
on the 20th. 

From all this it is obvious that a Hindu-Muslim riot 
was in the air. The Collector, the Commissioner, some 
European men and women, and certain sections of goondas 
in the city knew that it was coming. That there was no 
overt sign of any immediate crisis is patent from the fact 
that the Congress did not at all suspect it. Most of the 
members of the Congress had gone to Karachi. The 
President of the Town Congress Committee left for Luck¬ 
now a couple of hours before the outbreak, and when the 
outbreak came, the Congress crier was, as we have seen, 
making the announcement in the city that there was 
going to be a procession at 3 p. m. and a meeting at 5 
p. m. Shri Ganeshji and a few others had not gone to 
Karachi. The Kotwal had repeatedly requested Ganeshji 
to be present in the city to control the situation whicli 
was likely to arise on the execution of Bhagat Singh. 

Thus, while the Government’s higher ofiioials were 
aware of the coming trouble, the Congress was altogether 
unaware of it. Says Mr. Hooii, in his written statement 
to the OfiBcial Enquiry Committee: 

** If it is stt^ested that the c ommu nal riots on the 
24th took the authorities by surprise, I would submit that 
the proposition is wholly untexiable. That the communal 
tension was on the rise, that the Mohammedans had in- 

38 
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advertently got themselves mixed up with an f^gressive 
propaganda against the Hindus, that the Mohammedans 
had in their possession a large quantity of weapons, that 
the Congress people were bound to commit their usual 
acts of annoyance over Mohammedans in connection with 
the Bhagat Singh hartal, are facts which were fully known 
to the Collector and the district authorities before the 
riot broke out. In his statement, the Commissioner has 
admitted that about the 21st of March the Collector of 
Cawnpore had given an inkling of the possibility of 
communal trouble in the near future, and this leaves no 
doubt in my mind that, considering the knowledge of the 
prosp;;cts of a communal fight that the District Magistrate 
possessed about the 21st March, his want of preparation 
to meet the contingency was simply inexcusable. ” * 

District Magistrate non-coopebated with his Own 

Officers. 

Even assuming that the District Magistrate was unpre¬ 
pared, it was open to him to co-operate with the Congress 
in quelling the riots, for it was a period of truce; and ob¬ 
viously tlie Government and the Congress were both equal¬ 
ly interested in keeping peace between the Hindus and 
the Musalmans. But instead of co-operating with the 
Coi^ress, the District Magistrate non-co-operated even with 
his own subordinate officers. No police force was 
allotted to any magistrate, nor was he given any 
definite area which he was expected to look after. ” t 


* ‘ The Leader,' dated 8th May 1931. 

t Evidence of Ft. Bameshwar Dayal, Deputy 
before the Officiai Commission. 
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Lik(5 Seva Samiti volunteers, the magistrate, no 
doubt, did some res3ue work and saved some Hindus 
and some Musalmans. But it is proved by incontrovert¬ 
ible evidence that they were kept helpless upto the 
29th. Pandit llnmeshwar Dayal, Deputy Magistrate, in 
, his statement before the Enquiry Committee, stated: 

“ The difficulty of the magistrates was that thev had 
no police force at all under them with which to enforce 
Sec. 111.. The magistrates exposed themselves to danger 
many a time by rushing single-handed into crowds. 
Messrs. Islam Nabi, Abdul Rauf, and himself, had told 
the District Magistrate at 5 p. m. that the situation was 
very serious and that only military control could stop 
rioting, arson, plunders, and murders. He had emphasiz¬ 
ed that the Hindu police connived at the doings of 
Hindus, and the Mohammedan police at the doii^s of the 
Mohammedans. . . . There was arson in evei*y part 
of the city, and the magistrates submitted they could do 
nothing without sufficient force being given to them and 
‘ charges being made out.’ The District Magistrate 
promised to give due consideration to their representa¬ 
tion. . . , On the "morning of the 29th, he was given 
Circle No. 2 with Mr. Abdul Rauf. ‘ Had these circles 
been formed earlier and some armed force given to us, 
the situation may not have become so serious. ” * 

The representation referred to above was made by the 
Magistrate on the 25th, and the District Magistrate took 
full four days to make up his mind to accede to their 


* ‘The Leader,' dated 26th April 1931. 
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request. Why did he hesitate so long in the face of the 
terrible crisis through which the unfortunate city was 
passing? 

Inactivity op the Police. 

We have seen how practically in every part of the 
city, loot, arson, and murder were all perpetrated under 
the very eye of the police, and whenever they were ashed 
to interfere and to help the innocent victims, the invari¬ 
able reply was, "We have no orders to interfere.” B. B. 
Vikramajit Singh, M. L. C., Chairman of the Municipal 
Board, in his statement before the Government Enquiry 
Committee, clearly says, "The police must have had 
instructions not to do anything.” 

Under the ordinary law no special orders are needed 
for the police to interfere and prevent cognizable offences. 
Therefore, Bai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh drew the only 
possible conclusion from this inactivity of the police, that 
they had positive instructions not to interfere. 

This inactivity on the part of the police was explained 
before the Official Commission of Enquiry by the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police. In his 
written statement submitted to the said Commission on 
the 16th April 1931, the District Magistrate says : 

". . . .the rioting was all of the ‘ bum and run ’ 
or * stab and run * type, and the rioters invariably rau 
away as &8t as they could, when any troops or police 
appeared, into the narrow side-lanes amid A labyrinth of 
houses where they could not be caught up or traced out.” 

The Police Superintendent says: 
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“ Arrests were extremely difficult because the rioters 
ran whenever the police made lathi charges. It was not 
possible for the police to leave Moolganj, Meston Bead, 
and Chowk, and pursue these rioters into gullies. By the 
time the rioters had thus split up into many different 
parties, the police would have split up into corresponding¬ 
ly small parties of 2 or 3 and would have beai insufficient 
to ai’rest them even if they came up with them.” 

Unfoi*tunately, it is the common habit in criminals 
to do their work and run. The thief, the robber, and 
the murderer, always try to save themselves, howsoever 
inconvenient this may be for the police. But in Cawnpore, 
wo have seen, this was not always the case. In Cawnpore, 
the thief, the robber, the murderer, did their work and 
stood, and the police instead of giving them chase often 
enjoyed the fun and on occasions joined them in their 
criminal deeds. 

Eai Bahadur Yikramajit Singh gave expression to a 
feeling which was almost universal in the Indian sections 
of the population of Cawnpore, when he said: 

“ But what passes one’s comprehension is the ease, 
the caliuness, and the facility with which the hooligans 
went on doing their work everywhere, unmolested and 
unchallenged. The troops remained as reserve in lai^e 
numbers, and so did the police, and they were not sent 
out to quell the disturbance or help tiie people.” 

Shri S.Bhasin, Advocate, Secretary, U.F. Kerana Seva 
Samiti, speaking of bis experience on the 25th, says: 

** The houses were being looted in the very presence 
of the police in Bengali Mohal as well as Butoherkbana. 
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The constables wore merely watching. I asked them 
to arrest the porso is who were in possession of. stolen 
property, but tlicy would do n dhing of the kind, and 
they said, they had uo orders. I could not understand 
this policy. 

“ On my return at about 4 p. m„ I saw by the Canal 
range a large number of persons coming from General- 
ganj side loaded with new pairs of high-class and costly 
shoes, umbrellas, hosiery, and various other articles of 
value, and they were marching past the police standing 
close by, and it appeared that the police constables were 
most unconcerned. 

“The worst happened w'hen at about 4. 30 p. m., I 
saw that even thelas loaded with goods were being brought 
from the Canal Range from ihe shops on the Canal bank, 
on Dalmandi side, after looting these shops and setting 
them on fire. The police w'as still standing and watching. 
This was near the sub-station power house. I told these 
constables to arrest the robbers, but they pleaded want 
bf orders. I told them that these were cognizable offenc¬ 
es and uo orders were necessary, but to no effect.” 

The Commissioner’s Attitude. 

Even the expectation by the people that the police 
should perform their functions properly seemed to have 
been resented by high-placed officials. Shri Earn Ratan 
.Gupta, one of the most prominent businessmen of Cawn- 
pore and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
TJ. P.,Chamber of Commerce, tells us: 

/ “On the 26th, when the'Commissioner Kunwar Maharaj 
3ingh, accompanied by R. B. Vikramajit Sioha and Hnfiz 
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Mohammad Siddiq, visited my residence, my uncle com¬ 
plained to him that the police was very inactive, and 
requested him to bring the situation under control. The 
Commissioner immediately replied, ‘The people have 
so long abused the police, and now they seek their lielp/ 
And he went away.” 

Almost every witness who came before us had seen 
instances in which murder, loot and arson had been 
committed in the presence of policemen who had I'efused 
to take any notice of them. Instances too are not wanting 
in which these policemen themselves were directly 
concerned in these crimes. We will mention some typical 
cases. 

Police Participation in the Riots. 

Lala Mathura Prasad, Sarraf and Banker, stated : 

“On the 25th, in my own Mohalla Baconganj, from 
10 o’clock in the morning to about 2 o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, I saw that the shops near about were freely being 
looted by Muslims, most of whom belonged to that very 
Mohalla. Tins of oil and other provisions and things were 
coolly being carried away by small urchins of 10 or 12 
and even bybigger men on their backs, sometimes in dolis 
and sometimes even in lorries. One such lorry that I 
myself saw being used for this purpose belonged to —— 
(gives the name), Circle Inspector of Police, who resides in 
tliat very mohalla. When all this was going on, polic^ 
men occasionally passed from before the shops that were 
being looted. People cried for help. I myself once asked 
the pol icemen for such help, but no policemen ever came 
to the help of people who were being looted.” 
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Shri Badri Nath Kapoor describes aa incident vrhioh 
he saw on the Meston Boad on the 24th : 

“ About 530 p. m., I saw that the doors of Messrs. 
Batanlal Santlal were being broken, and some Muslims 
were looting the shop. This was being done before the 
very eyes of two Deputy Collectors, who were standing 
at a distance of about 60 yards from the shops, with the 
City Kotwal. Although a strong police force was at 
their disposal, they did nothing to stop the loot.” 
Shortly after, about half a dozen armed constables were 
“posted in front of the said shop,” but, the witness tells 
us, that “the constables, instead of protecting the shop, 
were eating English sweetmeats and using vegetable oil 
which they took out from that shop.” 

Another witness, Shri Banwari Lai, whose own shop 
was looted in Baconganj, the loot continuing for fhll two 
hours, states: 

** Besides the head constable , I recognize four 
other police constables, one of them a chief, who took part 
in looting Baconganj on the 24th, the 25th, and also on 
the 26th morning.” 

Pandit Mathura Prasad Bajpei, a well-known citizen 
of Cawnpore, in his written statement, makes reference to 
incidents of a different and more atrocious type : 

“The police, in addition to the observance of non-in¬ 
tervention policy, sometimes helped themselves in filling 
their pockets and sometimes in takii^ men seeking tilieir 
help and protection to the quarters where the Badmadlies 
yreste stationed, and asking them to give that person Swany, 
meaning thereby, that they were to be belaboured, which 
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they did freely and to their hearts* content. It was on 
very rare occasions that such a person after receiving some 
injuries escaped with his life to tell the tale of such pro¬ 
tection meted out by the police. The policemen would 
see from a safe distance the burning of houses, temples, 
and mosques, and the murder and loot by hooligans. On 
being questioned as to why they were not arresting them, 
they used to reply that they had no orders to do so.” 

The case of Shri Bambharose, of Baconganj, is an in¬ 
stance of this type. On the evening of the 24th, he had 
taken shelter in a temple, with some others. He remain¬ 
ed there all night. On the 2oth, he says: 

"At 7 or 8 in the morning, about 5 policemen came 
there and offered to escort us to our homes. I think three 
of them were Musalmans and two Hindus. I came down 
and said that I wished to go to Phulbagh. Seven other 
man came down with me. They mentioned different 
places. The policemen said that they would first escort 
the persons who wanted to go to Baconganj Takia and to 
Minamal kd Shiwala, and then take me to Phulbagh. 1 
went with them. On the way we passed through an open 
space where some two hundred Musalmans were gathered. 
Two of the policemen with us, one belonging to the armed 
police and the other to the civil police, said to that crowd, 
‘These men want Swaraj.’ Some people from the crowd 
i^ked the policemen, ‘Tumhdrd hukum hai, Swardj de^ 
inhen?’ (Is it your order we give them Swaraj?) Then the 
two policemen said, *Hdn, deo inko Swaraj.’ (Yes, give 
thorn Swaraj.) Then some people from the crowd began 
striking us with lathis, ballams, khantas, etc. We were 
eight Hindus. Three died in my presence. I received blows 

39 
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from a lathi and a hallam on the head, which is still 
bandaged, and also blows over the body. I ran away 
towards Colonelganj Khatikana.” 

Participation by British Soldiers. 

As the riot developed, British soldiers were appointed 
at some places in the main Bazar on patrol duty. In¬ 
stances of their breaking op?n liquor shops are many. A 
number of eye-witnesses have also described how these 
British soldiers broke open shops even at night and 
looted them with the help of electric torches, and in the 
morning sold away goods such as watches at ridiculously 
low prices. 

I Shri Hridaya Narayan Ilridayesh, a teacher in a Mu¬ 
nicipal Middle School, in his statement, says : 

“ British soldiers looted several Hindu and Muslim 
watch shops in Chowk and Thatrai Bazar. I have myself 
seen them looting watches. British soldiers also stole 
away the typewriter of the Municipal Board. They 
caused a loss of several thousands to the District and Mu¬ 
nicipal Boards.” 

We have a number of complaints from persons whose 
property was thus looted or destroyed, but will only con¬ 
fine ourselves to two outstanding instances. 

Shri Div'arka Prasad Singh, advocate. Chairman of the 
Education Committee of the Municipal Board, states : 

“The Military people had occupied the Town TTftll 
and put the Board to a loss of over Be. 7,000 by destroy¬ 
ing the articles looked up in various departments of the 
Board.” 
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Lists of property lo oted and destroyed were submitted 
to 'proper authorities. Pandit Mathura Prasad Bajpai 
told us that, “ Mr. Barron, the Joint Magistrate, enquired 
into their conduct on the report of the Chairman of the 
Municipal Board. He came to the conclusion that the 
tearing of cheques and the other matters complained of 
were the acts of the British soldiers, for it was in their 
exclusive custody during the riots.” 

The same thing happened at the District Board Office. 

Immunitt Granted to Goondas. 

From the above instance it is clear that the Magistracy 
remained generally inactive, and the police, and the 
soldiery, by their own criminal acts, added to the conflagra¬ 
tion that was raging round them. We have seen how on 
the 25th the situation had passed into the hands of the 
goondas of both communities. Several witnesses have 
told us how duritig the riots of 1927, the District Magis¬ 
trate, Mr. Mnnro, on the advice of some of the prominent 
citizens, promptly arrested a Lai^e number of miscreants. 
This action at once stopped the trouble from spreading. 
Witness after witness has complained how on the present 
occasion a number of respectable citizens, both Hindus 
and Musalmans, pressed the District Magistrate to take 
similar action, but no such action was taken. Shri 
Narayan Prasad Nigam has thus narrated his experience 
in this connection ; 

“ On the morning of the 26th, I and two other friends 
went to the worst affected area, viz., Oolonelganj. I saw 
a number of houses on fire. It was about nocn. . . , 
People said the mob had just gone off, and it had been 
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using an unlicensed gun in the hands of a noted badmdsh. 
They said it was all knoTSTi to the Thanedar. One or two 
polic^en were visible, but not doing anything. Thana 
was 2 furlongs from where I was. I went to the Thana. 
I found the Thanedar in his house. ... I also spoke 
to him of the unlicensed gun being used by the badmash 
(gives name) whom he ought to arrest. . . . Next 
day, I went round, with the Commissioner and Collector, 
showing them the places, and came to that Thana again. 
... I told him (the Collector) ; then he admitted the 
man was a badmash. He also admitted that there was a 

gang headed by-( gives the same name ). But upto 

this day that badmash has not been arrested. He is said 
to have looted any number of houses and murdered any 
number of men.” 

Shri Gr. G. Jog says he had a talk with two magis¬ 
trates on this point,'and the answer he received.is signido- 
ant. 

“ In the course of my wandering with Deputy Abdul 
Bauf Saheb, and next day with Deputy Bameshwar Dayal 
Sahib, I repeatedly suggested to both of them to have the 
badmashes immediately rounded up. I also suggested 
that they should ask the Hindus for the names of the 
Muslim badmashes and the Muslims for the names of 
the Hindu badmashes and then have both rounded up, but 
both the Deputy Collectors told mo that they were help¬ 
less because, as they said, inspite of their repeated requests 
to the Collector to this very effect, the Collector had re¬ 
fused to act up to this advice.” 

Thus, it obvious that the whole machinery of lAw and 
Order had been brought to a stand-still by the heads of 
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ihe executive, who deliberately avmded adopting laeasures 
that could help in tranquilizing the situation. The people 
were being ground down between a police and a soldiery, 
demoralized and brutalized by their.surroundings, on the 
one side, and the goondas with an unbridled freedom of 
action on the other. Utterly helpless and bewildered, 
they ran to the Kotwali and other ofiBcial centres asking 
for help, but here also the same rebuff and the same dis¬ 
appointment met them. Generally, all assistance was re¬ 
fused, and in some cases persons repeating their requests 
for help were threatened with expulsion and even arrest. 
Mr. Barron, the Additional City Magistrate, in his state¬ 
ment before the Official Enquiry Committee, is reported 
to have stated : 

IIefusal or Assistance to the People. 

“ There had been complaints of inactivity in refusing 
assistance, and one specific instance had been given to the 
Commission. Some of these complaints were not unfound¬ 
ed. It appeared to be the ambition of every resident of 
Cawnpore to have an armed guard at his door-step, 
during the days of riots, irrespective of whether any riot- 
ii^ had taken place in the locality or not. To all and 
sundry he (I) explained with great patience. . . 

“ To such as accepted this answer I was quite civil. 
To those who made a nuisance of themselves by repeatedly 
asking for quite unnecessary help I had to speak brusque¬ 
ly. . . 

‘'Mr. Barron stressed that on no single occasion 
throughout the whole riot wm police assit^iaoe refused 
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whoa available, in any case which he believed to be 
genuine. 

The use of the word “ ambition ” in the circumstances 
in which it was used shows the spirit of the official. 
Himself bevimd all danger, surrounded by armed guards, 
he thinks fit to mock at the helpless householders who 
seek protection for their homes from this well-paid ‘pro¬ 
tector of the poor,’ in a time when obviously no citizen’s 
pcrs m or property was immune. Moreover, the latter part 
of his stateme it is shown to bo untrue by the happenings 
we have described in the last two chapters. The Execu¬ 
tive heads did not give the assistance they cculd give and 
ought to have given. We will give only a few more 
instances. 

Kai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh tried his best to secure 
some help, but with no result. On the 24ith and the 25th, 
he wrote letters, one alter the other, to the District 
Magistrate. He phoned to the Chief Secretary to the 
local Government, “ drawing thi ir attention to the fact 
that murders, looting, and burning of houses were going 
on unchecked. ” He also continued jihoning to Mr. Sale 
about the incidents as they happened.’ “ But no relief 
was given. ” He sent a couple of friends to Mr. Sale, 
“ they all returned disappointed.” He sent his son on a 
motor-car. This was followed by his third letter to 
Mr. Sale in which, among other things, he said: 

“ There are families to be rescued in various 'quarters. 
If armed police is given to help in this task of rescuing 


* ‘ The Leader,' dated 9th May, 1931. 
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the lives of women and children, I can supply lorries and 
motors which are waiting for rescue. I estimate that 
twenty-five armed constables will be wanted at least for 
the present by me. ” 

But no action was taken. 

Haji Fakhrudilin, of Patkapur, relates bow he person¬ 
ally went to the District Magistrate four times for help 
and was each time i^efused. 

An Indian businessman, who is the son of one of the 
richest mill-owners of Cawnpore, says : 

On the 25th of March, at about 2 p. m., I tried to 
phone to the District Magistrate from my bungalow 
asking for help for the protection of our quarters. At 
first nobody replied. On my ringing a second time the 
bearer replied that Mr. Sale, the District Magistrate, was 
not there. I thought that no attention would be paid 
from the District Magistrate’s place to a call from an 
Indian firm, while a call from a European firm would 
be soon attended to. I, therefore, told the bearer that I 
was speaking from the West Mill. My surmise proved 
correct. The bearer at once replied that his Faheb was 
there. I put down the receiver, and again phoned after 
a few minutes. This time Mr. Sale himself spoke to me 
on the phone. Itjldhim that I was speaking from so- 
and-so’s bungalow. I requested him that out of a 
hundred or so armed military stationed at Burmah Shell 
Oil Depot, some should be asked to extend their patrol 
area by a few furlongs, thus covering upto our bungalow. 
Mr. Sale replied that he could not do so as the Military 
were not under his chaigo. 1 said it was unfiur, and 
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iuaifixj Its to wliom we should Approach in such a difficulty. 
He retorted, “ Go to MahatmA Gandhi ” I reiy well 
recognize both Mr . Sale and his voice, as I have t^ked 
to him so often.” 

In his statement before the Official Enquiry (Commit¬ 
tee, Mr. Islam Nabi, Deputy Magistrate, is reported to 
to have said : 

On the 26th, 27th and 28th March, from 5 to 9 a.m. 
and from 6 to 9 p. m., I was on duty with the military 
at the Municipal Office. The rest of the daytime I 
I spent at the Meston Boad, where appeals for help and 
1*65006 from different mohallas used to arrive. On every 
occasion, I and my colles^ues offered to go for rescue, but 
could not do so as almost every time we were refused 
police escort on some excuse or other. The chief was 
that unless peace and order were restored throughout 
the city, the police could rot be spared for individual 
cases. This policy is responsible to a great extent, in my 
opinion, for the large casualties, especially among women, 
children, and old men, and for the burning of the houses, 
because no pitched fighting took place anywhere, and it 
was only defenceless persons who were attacked and their 
houses burnt and looted. ” 

Approaches to the CTivil Lines were jealously guarded. 
Shri lifothura Prasad Bajpai states: 

The British soldiers at the outset were posted in 
such centres that the eonfiagration may not spread in 
the (Svil Lines. This mandate they stidotly observed. 


**TbeL(ttdw,' dated 29tli April, 1931. 
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Any one coming out of the city towards the Civil Lines 
was strictly searched, whetlier he had any arms or 
lire-arms with liim. I was myself searclied several 
times." 

Unlicensed Fire-arms. 

Hut so far as the Indian quarters were concerned, no 
care was evinced to seize unlicensed fire-arms. Says 
H. B. Vikramajit Singh : 

“ The attackers in many cases had fire-arms and most 
of the injuries are gunshot wounds. No ofibrts have 
been made to seize unlicensed arms, although in many 
cases licensed arms of respectable citizens have been taken 
under Curfew Order. The Curfew Order had effect only 
against the respectable and law-abiding citizens, but it had 
none against the badmashes ivhose number was large. ” 

The Official Commission of Enquiry has n ported that 
within four days two thousand crimes were registered. A 
large number must have remained unr^istered. Wc can 
thus safely say tha*^ over a thoimml crimes were occur¬ 
ring cviny day. 

We have given a general view of the situation, and 
have indicated the nature of the various forces that had 
created it. We have also given an idea of the various 
aspects of the policy which the local authorities were fol¬ 
lowing. The conditions disclosed are much too serious to 
be explained away by the theories of incompetence, un¬ 
preparedness, or error of judgment. 

A Glimpse into Official Motives. 

Numbers of witnesses appearing before us have attri¬ 
buted various motives for the policy which the Govern- 
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ment followed at this juncture. Some have said that the 
local authorities wanted to punish the businessmen of 
Cawnpore on account of the support they gave to the 
Congress in its Civil Disobinlience activities. Siiri Narain 
Prasad Nigam has said, “It all makes us suspicious tliat 
the authorities were purposely indifferent. The purpose 
could be only to show that India was helpless in respect 
of the nindu-Muslim question and requires the help of a 
third party.” Another witness says, “ The indifferent 
attitude on the part of the authorities shows that they 
wanted to make use of the present riot for some ulterior 
motive.” We do not wish to discuss these aspects further. 
But we have to take note of the fact that, throughout the 
riots, the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi were on the 
brains of all the officials in Cawnpore. We will give 
some instances. 

Congress and Mahatma Gandhi on their 
Brains. 

We have already mentioned the instance of a mill* 
owner. Another businessman, who is connected with a 
very rich and important firm, related the following 
incident; 

“ On the 24th March, between 10 and 11 in the night, 

I phoned to Mr. Sale, the District Magistrate, from my 
Kothi in Chatai Mohal, saying, *Musalmans have attacked 
our temple and have set fire to one of the houses beloi^* 
ing to the temple, we want your help. Please send 
Military or Police.’ Mr. Sale replied, ‘ I cannot do any¬ 
thing. Hease go to Mr. Gandhi.” 

Shri Bam Batan Gupta, from whose evidence we have 
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already quoted, relates the following incident about the 
Commissioner : 

** On his return his car got punctured, and I could get 
a chance to talk to him personally. In the course of con¬ 
versation, the Commissioner said, ‘What are the Congress¬ 
men doing now ? Wliy do they not come forward to con¬ 
trol the situation ? ’ I replied that given authority and 
arms, Congressmen could control the situation within 
twenty-four hours, if police were withdrawn.” 

Shri G. G. Jog had a similar conversation with Mr. 
Barron: 

“ When I myself on one occasion requested the City 
Kotwal for giving police escort to do rescue work, Mr. 
Barron, City Magistrate, who happened to be there, said, 
‘Well, Mr. Jog, what is your Congress doing now ? ’ to 
which I replied that the Congress was doing its best to 
pacify people and to restore peace, but the authorities 
were indifferent.” 

Shri Iqbal Krishna Kapoor weut to get a pass for 
lorries, and was referred to a European A. S. P. He has 
thus given the conversation that took place between him 
and the A. S. P. ; 

“ I asked the A. S. P. for passes for the lonnes. Find¬ 
ing us both, me and Bajpai, wearing Khaddar and Gandhi 
caps, the A. S. P. 'remarked, ‘You Coi^essmen do not 
mind our warnings and create mischief, and then come to 
ask for passes for rescue work. Look at the case of 
Ganesh Shankar.’ My reply was, ‘I have not come here 
to discuss with you, I only want passes for the lorries.’ 
He said, * I am only in chaise of the Kotwali Cirole, 
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33acongaiij, Benj^nili Molial, etc., are not in iny Circle, go 
to Kotwal on the Meston Road.’ ” 

Shri Madan M »han Pandey, some time a dictator of 
the Cawnpove District Congress Cammittec, relates: 

“ The Kotwal came with four armetl police at about 
4 p. m. I asked him to establish peace. He replied, *Yeh 
sab tumhare Inqilab Zindabsid ne kiya hai,’ and went 
away towards Moolganj without dispersing the ci’owd or 
taking their lathies or arresting any body.” 

Our enquiries show tiiat such were the replies wiiich 
the officials usually gas c to all those who approached them 
for help. Thus, it is obvious that their studied inactivity 
was coloured with a secret exultation over the discomfit¬ 
ure of the Congress which they could not conceal. The 
presence of this feeling in all grades of officials and the 
unrestrained expression which they gave to it were respon¬ 
sible for its transmission to the rank and file of the 
police and for the creation in them of a spirit of vindictive¬ 
ness towards the Congress and the people. The stereotyped 
and significant replies which the policemen gave to those 
who approached them, were modelled on the conduct of 
their superiors. Says Shri Salig Ilam, a respectable mer¬ 
chant of Cawnpore: 

“At least fifty policemen must have told me, ‘Call 
Mahatma Gandhi : shout, Ldl pagrt hdi hdi!’ Shri[Ganga 
Prasad, an eye-physician in Colonelganj, says, “I fhave 
often heard constables saying, ‘Take Swaraj.’ ” 

Dr. Dhirendra Nath Banerji, and Shri Pooran Singh 
of Dhobi Mohal, with three others, saved a Muslim con¬ 
stable from the iury of a Hindu mob at Badsliahi Naka cm 
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the 24th. They got a beating from the mob, but they 
managed to carry the policeman safely to the Kotwali. 
When they reached the Kotwali, the policemen there 
gave them a b 'ating also for their being Congressmen. 

Absence of All Sympathy. 

Such replies and such treatment did not remam confin¬ 
ed to the Congressmen, but were meted out to the people 
generally. This vindictiveness in the midst of the grim 
tragedv that was being enacted all round, and this callous 
disregard of human agony have created, as we said, a pro¬ 
found impression all round, that it was something more 
than mere incom]>etence and nnpreparedness which was 
shaping the policy of the executive. Mr. Hoon, from whose 
statement we have already quotf'd. in another place in the 
same statement, says; 

“I am very restless to think of what my not happen in 
the future. No amount of MilitaiT or police can control 
such situations if the policy of those who are in power is 
not sympathetic to the future of the fighting crowds. . . . 

I am not in a position to say if the policy of the D'strict 
Authorities is the ])olicy of the Government of India, but 
I must say that the policy of the officials in Cawnpore 
was extremely lacking in sympathy.” 

But it is no use stressing this point further. Our main 
task is to discover our own weaknesses and cure our 
national ills from within. The Congress Committee of 
Cawnpore, nodoubtdidlitsbestunderthecii'cumstanccs. The 
odds were great and its efforts commendable. Still much 
remains to be done. The evidence of many of its respon - 
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able members has shown that it has come out much 
purified and much strengthened through the fiery ordeal. 

Self-examination and Self-purification 
liNsiDE THE Congress. 

But this process of self-examination and self-purifica¬ 
tion has to continue, .and side by side the Congress oi^anizar 
tion has to be made stronger, more representative and 
worthy of the trust and confidence of every section of the 
community. That the Congress on such occasions oau 
do something more effective, is being felt by Congressmen 
themselves. 

“I believe firmly,” said Dr. Jawabarlal, “that if the 
Congress organization in Cawnpore had been united and 
alert, then inspite of all that the Government or any body 
could do, there would have been no riots in Cawnpore.” 

We asked Shri G. G. Jog, a prominent local Congress 
worker, his views about this matter. He says: 

“ I am confident that if we Congressmen could have 
organized ourselves in time against communal riotii^ as 
we organized against the Government for the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement, and if we had offered Satyagraha 
against the rioters in batches of ten each, we Hindus and 
Muslims mixed, I am confident, we would not have lost 
more than a hundred volunteers before the riot was absol¬ 
utely quelled, and it would have been a brilliant victory 
for the Congress and for Non-violence.” 

The Only Wat. 

Syed Aminuddiu Haidar, in his statement, has still 
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more plainly indicated the direction in which our real 
remedy lies. He says: 

“ Mujhe yaqin hai ki jis waqt ki ibtidd hui thi agar 
usi waqt Congress ke wuh beshumdr * fiddkdr ’ jo julds 
ke mauqon par police ki Idthiydn khdne ke liye apne 
saron ko kham kiyc tayydr khare rahte the, aur gora 
faujon ki banduqon ke sdmne sine tdn kar khare ho jdte 
the, yd police sawdron ke ghoron ke age let kar apni 
jdn de dene ko fakhr samajhte the, apni apni jdnen 
hatheliyon par le le kar har har Muhalie men un l(^n 
ke khildf Satydgrah shurd kar dete jo jang o jadal meig 
masroof the, to das bees razdkdron ke shahid ho jdne ke 
bdd yeh hangdma faro ho jdtd. Mujhe kdmil yaqin hai 
ki Hindd Musalmdnon kd koi giroh bhi nihatthe Satyd* 
grahiyon ke khildf ek arse tak apni insdniyat-soz harakat 
jdri na rakhtd. Kyd main un hazardt se poochh saktd 
hdn jo diydnatddri se Congress ke Satydgrah ke harbe ko 
sab mdddi harbon par fauqiyat dete hain aur is harbe ko 
muassar hone par dilse kdmil yaqin rakhte hain, kyd yeh 
waqt na thd ki wuh is harbe ko aise mauqe par istemal 
karte jab ek bhdi doosre bhdi kd gald kdtkar duniyd men 
apni zillat wa ruswdi ke sdmdn baham pahu^chd rahd 
thd ? Mere khaydl me^ waqt thd, aur zaroor thd. Yehi 
rajah thi ke Cawnpore kd wuh ek, aur sirf ek, saohchd 
Satydgrahi, Ganesh Shankar Yidydrthi, jise Khudd jannat 
meiOL jagah de ! apni jdn kd khnydl na kerke maidda>i' 
amal pae^ kood pard aur jisne duniyd ko dikhld diyd ki 
sachohe Satydgrahi ki shdn yeh hai.” 

That is, "I am sure that if just when the riots began, 
those innumerable S8lf>sacrificii^ Congress volunteers, 
who in Congress processions stood with their bended necks 
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ready to receive lathi blows from the jwlice, faced the 
guns of white soldiers witli their chasts uncovered, aod 
who took pride in ending their lives by lying down before 
the liorses of mounted police, had taken their lives in 
their hands and began Satyagraha in every mohalla 
against people who were busy in fighting each other, then 
after the martyrdom of ten or twenty such volunteers the 
disturbance would have ended. I am absolutely sure 
that no group of Hindus or Musalmans would have con¬ 
tinued its inhuman activities for any length of time 
against unarmed Satyagrahis. May I ask people who 
honestly prefer the Congress weapon of Satyagraha to all 
material weapons, and who in their heart of hearts fully 
believe in the effectiveness of this weapon, if, when 
brothers were cutting the throats of one another and were 
thereby earning disgrace and ignominy for themselves 
before the whole world, was it not the time for them to 
use the weapon of Satyagraha ? In my opinion, it was 
pre-eminently the time, and tliat is why the only true 
Satyagrahi of Cawnpore, Ganesh Shankar Vidyartlr, (may 
God grant him a place in heaven !) without caring for his 
life, jumped into the field of action and showed to the 
world wherein the glory of a true Satyagrahi lies.” 

This is the only way that can lead the nation to the 
desired god. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SILVER LINING. 

The End. 

The volcanic eruption after having spent its force began 
naturally to subside. About 80,000 persons left Cawn- 
pore during the first few days through rail alone. Whole 
Mohallas lay desolate with the debris of burnt and smoul- 
dei'ing houses interspersed. The entire conservancy 
arrangements, public and private, had been dislocated. 
Inside the houses, in the lanes, and on public roads, lay 
dead bodies of human beings in an advanced stage of 
decomposition. And amidst this scene of horror and devaa* 
tation military patrols and bands of police made their 
marches on the principal roads of the town. 

Whole masses of population had shifted their quarters, 
and Hindu and Muslim areas had become well-demarcat¬ 
ed, and well-defended from each side. The mixed areas 
had suffered the most and had practically ceased to exist 
for the time being. All easily available property had 
been looted and hundreds of goondas had retired with their 
booty into villages and adjoining districts. Further re¬ 
prisals could only be made by huge bands and after pitch¬ 
ed and bloody battles, and the exhausted condition of the 
people made such reprisals increasingly difficult and im¬ 
possible. Stray oases of assault and murder grew fewer, 
because people had become cautious and avoided planes of 
danger. We give below an extract frmn the statement 
of Mr. Hoon, M. L. A., before the Oovemment Ckmi- 
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missioii of Enquiry, published in the ‘Leader’ of 8th 3£ay 
1931: 

“ The policy of the authorities on the 24th March 
was the same as on the 26th. The greater the number of 
policemen and s ddiers in the city of Cawnpore (the more) 
imperceptible was the difference in the number of mur¬ 
ders and assaults. I am convinced that if the combatants 
had not exhausted themselves by fighting, the results 
would have been much more disastrous.” 

Search-lights from all over India were falling upon 
Cawnpore and scratinizing in a most uncomfortable way 
the doings of the local officials and the Government 
policy. In Cawnpore itseltj the Indian sections of the 
services too were becoming visibly moved and suspi¬ 
cious-feelings which foui.d some unexpected vent in 
their depositions before the Government Commission of 
Enquiry. The Hindu-Muslim feeling was beginning to 
infect the police and threatened to create a situation lull 
of danger even for the higher officials and the European 
sections of the population. We mention some instances : 

Hindu-Muslim Feeling infecting the Banh^ of 
THE Police. 

Shri Kailash Nath Dvivedi states: 

“A Hindu constable named Mahadeo, as far as I can 
recollect, got infuriated on seeing that the Musalman Head 
Constable near him was taking away sticks from the 
Hindus and not from the Musalmans passing that way. 
Mahadeo said on this that all the head-constables in tihis 
Ghouki are Muslims and must be killed. On an alteroa- 
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tion, the Inspeetor-in-charge came and took away Mahadeo 
to the Kotwali. 

“The second case that came to my notice is that at 
the Gilis Bazar Police Chowki there wei’e two head-con* 
stables, one a Muslim, Akbar Husian, and the other a 
Hindu named Mahabir. They both strongly spoke against 
each other. Mahabir was Sfiyin ' to people, ‘Do not go 
with Akbar Husain in Muslim locality, otherwise he will 
get you killed there.’ IJltiuiately these two men quarrelled. 
Other j eople intervened, and tlius they were saved. . . . 

In Kachhiana, near Shutarkhana, on the other side of the 
Canal, there was a batch of armed Hindu constables from 
Allahabad. Tliey were put under the charge of a Muslim 
Sub-Inspector. Tliis Sub-Inspector, whenever he saw a 
Muslim carrying a lathi softly took away the lathi, but 
whenever he saw a Hindu carrying a lathi he took it and 
beat the Hindu with it. At th’s, the Hindu armed cons¬ 
tables under ’the iSub-Inspector began to beat Muslims 
whom they saw carrying lathis. The ?Sub-Inspector pro¬ 
tested. . . . There was an ['altercation between them 
which ended by both ceasing to beat pef)ple from whrm 
they took lath's. ... In the Kotwali, a Musalman 
constable wanted to send a Hindu constable to a locality 
where .Hindus were being beaten. The Hindu constable 
protested. There was an altercation between the two, 
resulting in some Hindu policemen taking the side of the 
Hindu andisome Muslim policemen taking the side of the 
Muslim.. Ultimately some officers came and pacified either 
party.” 

Deveh'pments’even more serious from the point of 
view of the authorities and of which they could not have 
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beea alt(^ether ignorant were taking place, Sliri Iqbal 
Krishna Kapoor informs us; 

“Some of us applied to the police for armed guards to 
escort our lorries doing rescue work,.as the drivers' were 
afi*aid to go in troubled areas, but the police officers consis¬ 
tently refused to give us help in this direction. I do not 
make a complaint of it, but the armed escorts were seeu 
going with Tanzeem and other Muslim volunteers with 
their lorries. It soon appeared that there was developing 
a very bad communal feeling amongst the police forces 
in the city. The Hindu policemen felt it their duly to 
help Hindus doing rescue work even against the orders of 
their superiors, and I presume from what I have narrated 
above, the Muslim jmlicemen were also similarly inclined. 
We did take advantage of this feeling and accepted the 
offer of help of some Hindu policemen for escorting our 
lorries through troubled areas. Policemen concerned plain¬ 
ly told us that they were doing something against orders, 
but that they were prepared for consequences, even for 
dismissal. I am pretty sure that if the riots had continued 
for a couple of days more, the Hindu and the Muslim 
policemen would have fallen out with each other even 
more seriously than the Hindu and Muslim population 
of the town.” 

It was time for the authorities to make a definite move, 
and we find that on the 29th ;of March, when .“looting 
and arson had practically ceased, the city was divided into 
three circles, each under a Hindu and a Muslim Magis¬ 
trate. They were given a lorry and an armed police guard 
and were instructed to do what they could in the direction 
of rescue work, general reassurance and pacificatkm. One 
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immediate result of this was the cessation of the constant 
shouting at night which had tended to keep up a state 
of panic. 

“The disposal of dead bodies, many of Avhich in an 
advanced state of decomposition were still left lying in 
some houses and enclosures, had become a matter of grave 
urgency, necessitating special sanitary arrangements on a 
large scale; from this morning bodies were d’sposed of 
direct instead of being brought to the hospital as h'tberto, 
in many cases bodies having to be burnt on the spot.” * 

From the 2-J.th to the 20th, the Government could not 
supply three lorries and three armed police-guards of 
about five each to three Magistrates to enable them to 
do what they could in the work of pacification. We have 
seen how the District Magistrate could not make up his 
mind to take this step inspite of its being insist d upon 
both by the public and the subordinate Magistracy. There 
was obviously no question of any dearth of resources. 

Attitude of the Authorities towards Relief 
AND Rescue Work. 

But more significant is the fact that upto the 29th tiie 
authorities had done nothing at all in the way of rescue 
work, medical relief, or the disposal of theldead bodies. On 
the contrary, it appears from the evidence of Shri Iqbal 
Krishna Kapoor, from which we have quoted above,'that 
they had given special instructions to the police not to 
help in such work. The fate of those who came to ask 
for such relief can best be described in the words of Mr. 


• “ Report of the Official CommiBsion of Enquiry," p. 21. 
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Barron. Referring to a case in which Mr. Barron had 
been approached by a respectable citizen of Cawnpore to 
secure help in the removal of a dead body, Mr. Barron 
said before the Commission of Enquiry : 

“ In the case which has been brought to the notice of 
this Commission, I was requested in the middle of a riot to 
supply an armed guard for the removal of bodies from the 
hospital to the burial-ground along a road which does 
not lead through the city. I exjilained to the applicant 
that the main concern was for the living and that 
the dead must look after themselves for the time being. 
He continued to worry me for about half an hour. Each 
time I gave him the same answer. A little later, I caught 
him worrying the Kotwal Sahib for assistance for the 
same object. The Kotwal Sahib was engaged on some 
urgent work, so I warned the applicant that if he did not 
leave the place I would place him under arrest. Fortunately 
for himsell’, he left.” * 

What is even more reprehensible, the local authorities, 
while they did nothing themsdves in the way of rescue 
work, medical aid or relief, went in fact to the length of 
hatnpering the activities of others in this respect in many 
ways. 

We have already seen how impossible it was for 
people to get police escorts for relief work. Written 
permits had to be obtained for lorries and cars, and we 
have ample evidence before us which shows that it was 
very difficult for people to secure such permits, and that 


* * The Leader,' dated 9th May, 1931. 
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for the Congress it was well-nigh impossible. The Curfew 
Order constituted another great handicap in rescue work, 
as the following quotation from the evidence .of Shri 
Iqbal Krishna Kapoor will show : 

“Q. Had you any difficulty in your rescue work on 
account of the Curfew Order, or could you easily get night 
passes for such work ? 

“A. Our difficulties were immense, in fact, we did 
not get night passes inspite of our best efforts to the very 
last day. I personally went to the Kotwal, and requested 
him to issue a few passes fjr our workers. Mr. Jox, in 
fact, recommended my case to him, but the Kotwal said, 
‘Are Bhdi, main Filkhilne ki Ch )uki ko likhiingil, wuh 
tumhilre pdson k& tpasses) iistizdm kard denge.’ Mr. Jog 
insist. d <»n the Kotwal to issue passes there and then, but 
he would not, although I had seen many who were busy 
in rescue work getting passes from the Kotwal. Our 
main difficulties were these :— 

“ (1) The drivers of the lorries could not work after 
6 p. m., because of the Curfew Order. 

“(2) The doctors who were working in the Congress 
Hospital could not rema’n there after six or six-thirty 
p. m., and could not attend to the serious cases at night. 

“ (3) Our workers could not come out during the night 
to other Mohallas, where people were in trouble because of 
the Curfew Order.. We, in fact, wrote to the Collector, 
requesting him to issue some passes for Town Congress 
Committee or some workers of the Town Congress Com¬ 
mittee who were busy in rescue work. We got tilie reply 
that he was not in a position to issue passes for the Town 
Congress Committee. 1 file the copies of the letters.” 
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This was not all. Attempts were even made by the 
authorities to requisition Congress Ambulanee lorries. 

“ On the 27th, we continued our rescue and relief 
work. The Police Sergeants on occasions interfered with 
this work and threatened our drivers that their lorries 
were to be commandeered for police work, but I would not 
let these lorries go. In fact, I had a regular tussle with a 
Sergeant on the Meston Bond who wanted to take the 
lorry for police duty in the presence of Mr. Badhe Kishen 
Khanna. ” 

The authorities had obviously a grudge against the 
Congress, and their attitude against its rescue activities 
may be regarded as an expression of their iiTepressible 
ill-will. But this attitude was not confined to the rescue 
work of the Congress only. Shri Sewaya Bam Bhasin, 
advocate, Secretary of the Kerana Sewa Samiti, which is 
an absolutely non-political body and has no connection 
with the Congress, has thus recorded his experiences : 

“ On the 25th March 1931, at about 5 a. m. 1 went 
to Badshahi Naka and Moolganj, and found a few dead 
bodies lying on the Tram track and the whole road strewn 
with stones and brickbats, and some thelas broken, and a 
cow and an ass lying dead on the road. Near Badshahi 
Naka, I found a few Bahi Khatas still burning. An ekka 
was also burning. The whole place looked desolated. 
I at once hurried to my office, and taking one of our 
lorries came to Meston Boad and asked for police help, 
but the same was refusod for reasons best known to the 
authorities, inspite of the fact that a large number of 
police men were standing by idly and doing, nothing. 

Although during 1927 riots, and on all other occa- 
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sions, the autlioritihs had always given us every possible 
assistance, and every kind of relief work undertaken by 
the Government or the public jointly with the Govern¬ 
ment was done in co-operation with us. In fact, we 
used to carry on the rel ief measures. Why this policy of 
non-cooperation had been adopted, was not at all clear to 
me. Tlie impression created in the mind of every one was, 
that it was no business of the police to interfere, and they 
wanted the people to have it out amongst themselves. . . 

“ We went to Moolganj crossing at about 7-30 
a. m. where we found two Deputy Collectors, rnd request¬ 
ed them to give us police help in order to enable us to 
work in more seriously aifected areas, but even they 
expressed thou* helplessness in the matter. We picked 
up the dead from Halsey Hoad ( Dadshahi Naka side) 
and the Kotwali, where Ram Karan Singh Sub-Inspector 
had asked us to remove the dead that had been lying 
close to and also inside the Kotwali. We removed all 
the dead bodies in our lorry to the hospital.” 

We have given some idea as to how the authorities 
refrained from giving help in relief work. The following 
statement by Shri Kanhayalal will throw some light on 
the nature and volume of the I'clief work that had to be 
tackled with. 

The Nature of Relief Work Done. 

“ The people of Sukhai Lala's family began to get 
into the loiTy and I went inside the Ahata. I saw there 
two to throe hundred persons huddled together like sheep 
and goats, hungry and panio-strioken. On seeing their 
condition tears came into my eyes. They said, ‘ You see 
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nothing hero, if you want to see something, go inside the 
garden. ’ I went inside. There I saw from two thousand 
to two thousand and five hundred people in an unspeakable 
condition. They all told me they were vei’y hungry. I 
assured them that if I could go and come back alive I 
would bring them some food next morning. 

“ On the 27th of March 1931,1 reached Hoolaganj. All 
the shops there were closed. With great difficulty I 
procured Sattu and fried gram from the Bharbhujas, filled 
two lorries with them and proceeded to distri¬ 
bute the same. I again requested the police officers for 
help, but they again refused. It was after great en¬ 
treaties that Deputy Collector, Islam Nabi, permitted me 
to take provisions in niy lorry and distribute the same 
amongst those people. . . Then I took Guru Baghubar 
Dayal with me. We went to Gwaltoli and distributed 
gram, etc., . . amongst the labourers there. . . . 

From there I went to Kalloomal-ka-Baghicha. We 
found the number of people there had increased since the 
previous evening. They were afraid of the spread of 
Cholera. I distributed Sattu, etc., amongst them. I also 
distributed some food to the employees of Kokla’s Mill. 
From there I proceeded to Colonelganj, where I met 
many Hindus who were wounded. I stopped my lorrv 
in front of the house of Karorimal. ... I continued 
this work of supplying food, etc., to people upto the 
28th, when this work was taken up by the Congress. ” 

Various Agencies Working. 

Upto the 27th, the relief work was being carried on by 
Congress workOTs and volunteers who were in the city, 
by the sympathizers, and by the Sewa Samities, pre^ 
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eminontly the Kiraua Sewa Samiti and the Agarwal 
Sewa Samiti, also hy the Muslim Relief Committee and 
the Tanzeem and other volunteers. The volume of 
work put in hy these agencies was remarkable. The 
work done hy the Kerana Sewa Samiti was brought to 
our notice hy its able Secretary, Shri S. Bhasin, and con¬ 
sidering the circumstances under which it was done 
deserves special mention. According to his report, the 
Kerana Sewa Samiti between the 24th and 29th of 
March sent 102 dead bodies to the Prince of "Wales 
Hospital, burnt 60 on the spot under orders of the 
authorities, sent 140 wounded men, women and children 
to the Pi'ince of "Wale's Hospital, and rescued 187 fam¬ 
ilies and 86 pers ms from affected areas. 

The Congress. 

Prom the 26th the Coi^ress relief work was put on a 
more organized and extensive basis. It was centralized 
in the Congress Office. Shri Iqbal Krishna Kapoor says: 

“ . . . Various Sub-Committees were formed, and 

a Congress Hospital was opened in the Arya Samaj Hall, 
just close to the Congress Office. With the help of Mr. 
R. S. Pandit, of Allahabad, we were able to organize this 
work more successfully. Drs. R. P. Kapoor, Banwarilal, 
Sethi, and others, rendered great help in the Congress as 
well as the Prince of Wales Hospital. Our Congress 
volunteers did immense service in the Prince of Wales 
and the Congress Hospitals. They made no distinction of 
caste or creed in this work. When tlie Muslim volunteers 
reached the Prince of Wales’ Hospital our volunteers 
were asked to leave the Muslim patients there. At a 
time when the relatives of the patients were not prepared 
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Dayal with me. We went to Gwaltoli and distributed 
gram, etc., . . amongst the labourers there. . . . 

From there I went to Kalloomal-ka-Baghicha. We 
found the number of people there had increased since the 
previous evening. They were afraid of the spread of 
Cholera. I distributed Sattu, etc., amongst them. I also 
distributed some food to the employees of Kokla’s Mill. 
From there I proceeded to Colonelganj, where I met 
many Hindus who were wounded. I stopped my lorrv 
in front of the house of Karorimal. ... I continued 
this work of supplying food, etc., to people upto the 
28th, when this work was taken up by the Congress. ” 
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Upto the 27th, the relief work was being carried on by 
Congress workers and volunteers who were in the city, 
by the sympathizers, and by the Sewa Samities, pre- 
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eminently the Kirana Sewa Samiti and the Agarwal 
Sewa Samiti, also hy the Muslim Kelief Committee and 
the Tanzeem and other volunteers. The volume of 
work put in by these agencies •was remarkable. The 
work done hy the Kerana Sewa Samiti was brought to 
our notice by its able Secretary, Shvi S. Bhasin, and con¬ 
sidering the circumstances under which it was done 
deserves special mention. According to his report, the 
Kerana Sewa Samiti between the 24th and 29th of 
March sent 102 dead bodies to the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, burnt 60 on tlie spot under orders of the 
authorities, sent 140 wounded men, women and childi‘en 
to the Prince of Wale’s Hospital, and rescued 187 fam¬ 
ilies and 86 pers ms from affected areas. 

The Conoress. 

Prom the 26th the Congress relief work was put on a 
more organized and extensive basis. It was centralized 
in the Congress Office. Shri Iqlial Krishna Kapoor says: 

. Various Sub-Committees were formed, and 
a Congress Hospital was opened in the Arya Samaj Hall, 
just close to the Congress Office. With the helj) of Mr. 
R. S. Pandit, of Allahabad, we were able to organize this 
work more successfully. Hrs. R. P. Kapoor, Banwarilal, 
Sethi, and others, rendered great help in the Congress as 
well as the Prince of Wales Hospital. Our Congress 
volunteers did immense service in the Prince of Wales 
and the Congress Hospitals. They made no distinction of 
caste or creed in this work. When t!ic Muslim volunteers 
reached the Prince of Wales’ Hospital our volunteers 
were asked to leave the Muslim patients there. At a 
time when the relatives of the patients were not prepared 
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to leave tlieii* houses the task whicli our voluuteers had 
to cope with was very heavy, and I have nothinglbut 
admiration for this devoted band of Congress volunteers 
who worked day and night for more than a fortnight to 
relieve the agonies of those who were in distress. . . . 
We all know that the Congress was liolding its Annual 
Session at Karachi wlien peo])le at Cawnpore were break¬ 
ing each other’s heads. Most of our workers had left 
the station as early as the 23rd. Messrs. Kailash Bohari 
M'sra, Ganga Sahai Chaube, Hariharnath Shastri, Pyarelal 
Agarwal, the Secretary of the Congress Committee, 
Balkrishna Sharma, Nand Kishore Bliartia, and others, 
numbering more than 50, were not at the station. . . . 

Even the President, Secretary, and other influeiicial boys 
of the Banar Sena were not in station. Thev had also 
left for Karachi with tlieir bigger colleagues. . . , 

" On the 28th, the work became more systematically 
organized when some of our best workcra returned from 
Karachi in pursuance of a telegram sent by me to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Syt. Purnshottani Das Tandoii, and 
others, at Karachi. ” 

“ Q. Could you give us an idea of the number of 
families rescued by the Congress Committee during the 
riot days t 

** A. It is difficult for me to give an idea of the total 
number of families. This sort of rescue work continued 
on lorries from the 26th to the 3rd or 4th April, and 5 to 
6 lorries were engaged every day. Of these, one was re¬ 
served for Hospital work in which Dr. Kapoor and other 
medical men used to go round the affected areas giving 
medical aid on the spot and bringing those whose oases 
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were serious to the Hospital. One or two lorries were 
deputed for supplying i)rovlsions. The remaining three 
or four were utilized in rescue work, and for the first two days 
almost all were engaged in rescue work, hut after the Slst 
the rescue work had practically ceased, and for the next 
few days we had to supply provisions and bring people’s 
luggage from deserted houses. This work went on upto 
the 6th. One lorry doing rescue work generally saved 
about 10 peo])le on an average at one time. Sometimes 
this number went up as high as 70, but the average I 
think must he somew'here near d'l, and each lorry could 
do it 5 or 6 times during the day. Thus, on a very i*ough 
estimate, the total number of persons, men, women and 
children, rescued by the Congress lorries, must be about 
5 X -10 X 4 X 6 equal to 4,800. ” 

Considering the handicaps under which they worked, 
and the very arduous nature of the w'ork they had to per¬ 
form, we have no hesitation in saying that the Congress 
Committee, the Sowa Saniities, the Tanseem Anjumans, 
and volunteers, and the public-spirited citizens of Cawn- 
pore succeeded in affording relief to their stticken city 
to an extent of which any city might well be proud. In 
fact, while the riot reveals the great disease of our body 
politic at its worst, this organized, selfless, humani¬ 
tarian effort shows its redeeming feature and its strength. 
It shows that even under a blow wliich might well have 
overwhelmed any city, Cawnpore and its brave inhabit¬ 
ants did not altogether lose their morals, but continu¬ 
ed to struggle against the calamity. The authorities 
did not really stir till “ the looting and arson had prac¬ 
tically ceased.” It was mainly due to the efforts of the 
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people tliemselves that this city was saved from oom- 

Scenes of Fellow-feeling between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

This was not all. We have still t) refer to an even 
brighter, more humane and more encouraging feature of 
the happenings during the dark days of the riots. While 
communal passion was raging on all sides in Oawnpore, 
scenes of fellow-feeling and human sympathy were being 
also enacted, in a measure almost unimaginable, practic¬ 
ally in every nook and corner of the city. We did not 
visit a single locality where, for every house destroyed or 
man killed by the hooligans of a particular community, 
ten or even twenty had not been saved by its saner and 
more humane members. Whole localities were saved, 
thousands of fatnilies received protection, and countless 
individuals owed their lives to the members of the other 
community. What is more significant is the fact that, in 
a majonty of cases, those who rendered such protection 
risked their own life and property. It is not riot but 
this aspect of the life of the citizens which gives us a real 
insight into the actualities of the situation. At a time 
when communal fury had been fanned to a pitch almost 
unprecedented, when political issues had been utilized to 
intensify the existing bitterness, when the rowdy elements 
were playing havoc with the lives and properly of an 
unarmed population, and when the forces of law and order 
had entirely broken down in the face of such a crisis, the 
fellow-feeling and the active help given to each other by 
lK)th communities show that the crisis, in a great measure. 
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was artificial in its nature and created liy interested 
parties. 

It is not possible in these pa;^es to give any adequate 
idea of the aspect we liavc referred to above. Wherever 
we went, we came across so many cases of this nature 
that we could not, in the time available, record and investi¬ 
gate all of them. We decided therefore to appoint a 
Committee to investigate this aspect and t) give us some 
idea of it. The Commiltee was surprised by the extent 
of the phenomenon. In its report, it has regretted its 
inability to do real justice to the work. It says that 
** volumes of evidence ... of the existence of . . . 
noble souls in Cawnpore, who at great personal risk saved 
the life and property of persons belonging to communities 
other than their own, could have been supplied,” if they 
had had better opportunities of securing corroborative 
evidence. But on account of the general exodus from 
Cawnpore such opportunities were not available. We feel 
that we cannot well incorporate even all the material 
that they have sent us, in this report without lengthening 
it unduly. 

The Committee has supplied us well-ascertained in¬ 
stances from the following Mohallas : 


1. 

Farmat. 

8. 

Moolganj. 

2. 

Colonelganj. 

9. 

Farrashkhana. 

3. 

Sisamau. 

10. 

Misri Btzar. 

4 

Baconganj. 

11. 

Narial Bazar. 

6 . 

Anwarganj. 

12. 

Dhobi Mohal 

6. 

LaTouohe Boad. 

13. 

Sarrafa. 

7. 

Nai Saiak (Halsey 
Boad). 

14. 

Bengali Mohal, 
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16. Etawali Bazar. 20. Generalganj. 

16. MaUeshri Molial. 21. Patkaporc. 

17. llatia. 22. Peelkhana. 

18. Lathi Molial. 23. Harbaus Mohal. 

19. Badshahi Kakn. 24. Sadar Bazar, 

and others. 

It is obvious that this list covers practically every 
part of the city. The instances given by the Committee, 
those ascertained by us during our visits of inspection, 
and those contained in the evidence of the witnesses who 
appeared before us, arc so numerous that it will require 
much space to include even a fair portion of them. We 
propose to conform to the plan followed so far in dealing 
with the other aspects of the riots. We will choose some 
typical cases and tlnu try to give a general idea of the 
whole. 

Roi^hly speakid^, the material before us may lie 
divided into three types of cases * (1) where some land¬ 
lord, Hindu or Muslim, or some other influential person, 
rose to the oocasioa and protected tenants or other resid¬ 
ents of a locality from the attacks of the hooligans of 
his own community; ( 2 ) where members of the two com¬ 
munities joined together, or the dominant community took 
it upon itself to defend its own locality i^ainst all outside 
attacks; and (3) where individuals defended members 
of the other community at personal risk. We first give 
some examples of the first two types selected from the 
lists before us. Examples of the third type will follow. 

(1) Syed Ahmad Hus^n, an old man and an owner 
of many houses in Anwarganj, protected the life and 
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property of his fifty-five Hindu tenants including men, 
women, and children, and also provided them with food, 
at his own cost, during the days of the riots. His tenants 
acknowledged his generosity. 

There is a small lane in Anwarganj inhabited by 
Hindus and surrounded on all sides by Musalmans. Un¬ 
like some other parts of the Mohalla, there was absolute¬ 
ly no loot or any other trouble in this lane. Nobody 
deserted his house either. It is admitted that this was 
all due to the efforts of one man, Syed Ahmad Husain. 

( 2 ) Kanhaiyalal and Biiairo tenanted a shop in 
Baconganj owned by Musalmans. They also lived with 
their wives and five children in apartments behind the 
shop. The shop was attacked by a Musalman mob. 
Their Musalman landlords, Abu Tahir and Abu Muham¬ 
mad, saved the lives of these nine Hindus, together with 
all their property, by helping them in breaking the wall 
at the back of tlieir lodgings and removing themselves 
and all their belongings to a Khanqah at the back belong¬ 
ing to the same landlords. 

(3) Shri Jeewan Bam, of Sisamau, in his place called 
Anandbagh, gave shelter and protection to a number of 
his Musalman tenants. 

(4) Shri Saligram, a Bans merchant of Sadair Bazar, 
gave shelter to about fifty Musalmans in his go-down, and 
through his personal influence about two hundred other 
Musalman men, women and children, were given shelter 
in the houses of several other Hindus of the locality. 
Thus,*he saved the life and property of a lai^ number 
of Musalmans ai^ created an atmosphere there which 
resisted all oonta^on. ShriiBamBatan Gupta testifies that 
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in Sadar Bazar, about 50 Musalman families were bottled 
up amidst a population of about 25,000 Hindus, and that 
“not a single Musalman was injured in that area.” He 
says that credit for this is also due to Shri Batan Singh. 

(5) In Colonelganj, Munshi Bildar Khan Sahib, one 
of the most highly respected citizens of Cawnpore, saved 
the lives of a large number of Hindus by givii^ them 
shelter and food in his own big house. Besides these, he 
protected the lives and property of hundreds of his own 
tenants, whom also he fed at his own expense for nearly 
ten days. 

A large number of Hindu aud Muslim witnesses have 
borne testimony to this humane conduct of Munshi Bildar 
Khan Sahib. 

(6) Mr. Abu Muhammad Saqib, a young Musalman 
landlord, of advanced views, sheltered ;in his own house 
fourteen of his Hindu tenants, who broke open the back 
walls of the shops they tenanted and transferred all their 
belongings to Mr. Saqib’s house. They remained there 
for nine days until all danger was over. Mr. Saqib also 
protected, from injury, at the hands of his co-religionists, 
hundreds of Hindus, who were fleeing from his Mohalla 
and who had to pass through Muslim crowds before reach¬ 
ing safer Hindu quarters. 

(7) In a part of SirM Mohal, an old but stout Hindu, 
name^Chhakkoolal, through hissii^le-handed effort, saved 
the entire locality from the contagion. The [locality is 
mainly Hindu with a fair number of Musalmans. 

(8) Chhakkoolal gave shelter to three Mufialman 
&milies, viz., of ^bib, of Fahloo Manihar, and of Gulli 
Bangrez, in his own house, saved a lai^ number of o^er 
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families, and, lathi in hand, walked up and down his 
locality all those fearful days, permitting neither outsiders 
to invade the Mohalla nor any body inside to molest a 
brother-man. With a strong will he kept the Hindus 
in his locality under perfect control. There are five 
mosques in that locality, and not one was even touched. 

(9) In Harbans Mohal, some Hindus and Musalmans 
met together on the evening of the 24th, and jointly 
guarded and protected their mohalla that night. 

(10) A number of Hindus and Sikhs in Hoolagauj, 
Bhanera, Moti Mohal, Siqlimohal, Manniram-ki-bagia, 
Lathimohal-ki-sarai, and Latouche Hoad, saved the lives 
of a large number of Musalmans; and similarly, the 
Musalmans of Talaq Mohal, Gammukhan-kd-ahdta, Misri 
Bazar, Topkhana Bazar, Hiramnn-kd-purwa, Makhania 
Bazar, Bansmandi, Qiili Bazar, Butcherkhana Kalan, and 
Latouche Hoad, saved the lives of a large number of 

Hindus. 

« 

(11) So far as the Mohallas to the eastern side of the 
Canal are concerned, namely, Sitaram Mohal, the major 
portion of Gadaria Mohal, Kachhiana Mohal, Moti Mohal, 
Harbans Mohal, and others, the Hindus there rendered 
every possible help to the Musalmans in protecting them 
and in seeing them safely conducted to Mohallas on the 
other side of E. I. Ry. lines. 

(12) In some places, Hindus and Musalmans decided 
that they would not fight, and they succeeded in saving 
their localities. The followii^ are examples : 

(1) Nasir Ali-kaHjhhatta, and its vicinity; (2) Fart of 
Feelkhana: (8) Fart of Sadar Bazar ; (4) Fart of 
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Kursavan, and (5) Part of Patkapur. 

(13) In Pamat, mainly a Hindu locality, a Hindu 
named Kantlm saved tbe lives of eleven Musalman 
women. A Hindu named Mathura saved the lives of 
one man, one woman, and four boys. One Munshi 
Parmeshwari Hayal saved the families of two Muslim 
milkmen from massacre. Jay Dayal Chamar gave shelter 
to a Musalman darzi for three days in his house. There 
were several other similar cases of Hindus saving the 
lives of Musalmans in that locality which was otherwise 
badly affected by the riots. 

(14) A Musalman named Mirza Ayub, in Parrashkhana, 
tc^ether with some other Musalman friends of the Mo- 
halla, gave shelter to and protected the lives of 283 Hindu 
men, women and children. Tlie list is in the possession 
of Mirza Ayub and was confirmed by Hindu witnesses 
present on the spot when we visited the place. 

All the Musalmans in adjoining loc alities bordering 
on Hindu quarters most gratefully and touchingly des¬ 
cribed to us liow Shri Ganesh Shankar Vidvarthi saved 
the lives of a large number of Muslim women in that 
part of the city. Their words are, “ Ganeshji ne is mo- 
halle ki bhi pachdson mdn bahnon ko bachdyd. ” 

Several well-informed witnesses have estimated the 
number of Muslim men, women and children, rescued by 
Ganeshji as between 100 and 160. 

(15) Shri Brij Narain Mehrotra, advocate, tells us in 
his statement that the Punjabi residents of Lathi Mohal 
ki Sarai saved the lives of about 40 Muslims, men, 
women, and children, by at first keeping the front gate 
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of the Savai closed, and when the Hindu mob partially 
broke open the gates, then by removing them by a back 
door. These Musalmans later on were sent to their peo¬ 
ple outside Cawupore. The Hindus who rescued them 
have since received telegrams and letters from them in 
acknowledgement of their good deeds. 

(16) In Anwarganj, there is an Aliata in which six 
families lived ns tenants. Five of them were Hindus and 
one Musalman. 

The Musalman family belongs to Nadir Husain, 
leather merchant. One of the Hindu families included 
2 men, 3 women, and 4 children. The locality is mainly 
Muslim. On the afternoon of the 26th, a Musalman mob 
came and attacked the Hindu houses. 

Nadir Husain took all the men, women, and cliildren 
of the five Hindu families to his own quarters upstairs, 
concealed them there, fed them for all 3 days, and thus 
saved their lives. When we visited the place, people of 
all these five families, including some women, expressed 
their gratitude towards Nadir Husain. 

We must mention here that we have quoted the above 
cases casually and we mean no injustice to the larger 
number of cases known and unknown to us, many of 
which may be deserving of much greater credit. We 
must repeat that it was the existence of these bright traits, 
which, in the main, constitutes the saving grace of the 
situation, and but for which the total losses in life and 
property would have been infinitely more heavy. 

Our Committee has supplied a list of some of the 
Muslim hide merchants, who employ Hindu theW-walas 
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and Bkin-workers, and w’no duving the riots protected 
their employees and some others in their godowns, etc. 
We give the list below. The number in brackets after 
each name shows the number of persons thus saved. 


1. 

Moula Cakbsh 


... (3) 

3. 

Hazir Bakhsh and Kadir Bakhsh 

... (3) 

3. 

Muhammad Musa and Wajid Ali 

... (3) 

4. 

Sadruddin ... 

• • • 

... (3) 

6. 

Shaikh Salimuddin 

« • • 

... (8) 

6. 

Haidar Bakhsh 

• • • 

... (7) 

7. 

Bashir.2 servants and 13 families.) 

8. 

Abdul Latif... 

• • • 

... (8) 

9. 

Muhammad Ismail 

• • • 

... (23) 

10. 

Karimuddin 

• • • 

... (13) 

11. 

Sufi Ali Baza 

• • • 

... (7) 

12. 

Abdul Ghaffar 

• * • 

... (7) 

13. 

Abdul Hakeem 

• • • 

... (6) 

14. 

Halim Tannery 

• • • 

... (18) 

15. 

Omar Khan ... 

• * • 

... (4) 

16. 

Haji Abdul Karim 


... (1) 

17. 

Abdul Karim 

• • • 

... (9) 

18. 

Muhammad Ishaq 

• • • 

... (8) 

19. 

Abdul Ghafoor 

• • • 

... (*) 

20. 

Halim’s compound 

• • • 

... (14) 

21. 

Qadir Bakhsh and Muhammad Saeed (2) 

22. 

Hidayatullah 

• • • 

... (2) 

23. 

N izamur>Bahman 

• • • 

... (3) 

24. 

Shahabuddin 

• • • 

... (8) 

25. 

Abdns Salam 

• • • 

... (2) 

26. 

Mian Muhammad Lateef 

... (7) 

27. 

H(^ Abdullah 

• •• 

... (6> 
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28. Lai Muliammad and Abdul Wajid ... (4) 


29. Huhammad Amin ... ... (^) 

30. Hidayatullah Muhammad Anwar ... (15) 

31. Muhammad Zakir ... ... (13) 

32. Shahur-Bahman ... ... (6) 

33. Mohammad Saleh Khan... ... (4) 

34. Munshi Habib ... ... (6) 

35. Aziz Ahmad Khan .(4) 

36. Mr. Sharafuddiu ... ... (3) 

37. Shah Wasif Husain ... ... (10) 

38. Munshi Tajammul Husain ... (30) 


The Committee could not personally see each person 
saved to get each case corroborated, but oases that were 
so tested were found to be true. 

Deeds or Individual Heroism. 

Now we turn to oases more or less of individual effort. 
Scarcely a witness came to us who had not a number of 
such incidents to relate, and wherever we went, instances 
of such noble conduct were brought to our notice very 
often by those who had benefited by ii Their number 
exceeds by tax the number of crimes committed on each 
day. lu the midst of a dance of destruction, such shin* 
ing deeds stand out prominently. We give below a few 
examples te show the nature of these efforts and the oir- 
oumstanocB under which they were made. 

(17) The house of Shri Fratap Bahadur Singh, Vakil, 
in Sisamau, was several times attacked by Muslim mobs. 
His neighbours Syed Amjad Ali, Vakil, and Mr. Ali 
Ahmad, intervened on every occasion. Each of them re> 
oeived some lathi blows, but th^ successfully saved the 
fhmily £rom injury. 
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{18) On the evening of the 24th March, at about 5 
p. m., the mosque in Narial !Bazar was attacked by a 
Hindu mob of about 200 persons. Hafiz Yasin Khan, 
the Imam of the mosque, with his family, including five 
women and eleven children, lived in a house at the back 
of the mosque. This house too was surrounded by the 
mob. Hafiz Yasin Khan shouted for help. A Hindu 
neighbour, Sampat LalSunar, with the help of his nephew, 
Banarsidas, and one Gokaran Maharaj, at once intervened, 
and somehow managed to remove all the seventeen to 
Sampat Lai’s house. As soon as the mob came to know of 
this, they began throwing brickbats into Sampat Lai’s 
house. Apprehending danger, Sampat Lai again secretly 
transferred them all to the house of his nephew Banarsidas. 
Here they were comfortably kept until the next day, 
when they were all removed to a safe Muslim quarter. 

(19) Hr. Ciiara Chandra Banerji, a medical practi* 
tioner, with his family consisting of 14 men, women and 
children, lived in Sisaniau, in the midst of a Muslim 
population. Several attempts were made by Muslim 
mobs to attack his house on the 26th of March, but 
four of his Muslim neighbours, Messrs. Amjad Ali, Ahsan 
Ali, Bashirullah, and Jafar Husain, protected them (all 
through. Mr. Jafar Husain all through the riots helped 
the besieged family with supplies from the market. On 
the nights of the 26th and 27th, Mr. Ahsan Ali slept on 
the roof of Dr. Banerji’s house, while Mr. Ahsan All’s 
servant Chhotey Khan slept with them for several days 
after. Dr. Banerji and his wife, who also is a medical 
practitioner, rendered free medical help to the wounded 
of both the communities without any distinction. 

( 20) A mosque in Colonelgani was thrice attacked by 
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the Hiudu mob, and each time a nei^hbouriug Hindu 
Vakil, Shri Kunwar Bahadur, saved the mosque from 
destruction by firing his gun and dispersing the crowd. 
The Musalmans of the locality, when we visited the spot, 
expressed great gratitude towards Shri Kunwar Bahadur. 

(21) In Anwarganj, a Muslim Pahalwan, named Basha* 
ratGhosi, rescued 15 Hindus, including two women and four 
children, from a house that was besieged by a Musalman 
mob. He took them to his Akhara near by called 
Misra ka Akhara. There they were given shelter and 
food for three days, after which they left for Lucknow. 

( 22) Agha Mirza’s mosque, in Fatkapur, is situated in 
the midst of a large Hindu habitation. A number of 
Hindus from the vicinity kept watch throughout the riots, 
and thus saved the mosque from all attacks. 

(23) When on the 20th of April, we visited Earrash- 
khana, a predominently Muslim quarter. Dr. Hulas Bai, 
an old and highly respected resident of Cawnpore, aged 
about 60, who was also Congress dictator for some time 
during the movement of 1930, said to us, touchingly 
pointing to a young Musalman boy of twenty, nam^ 
Khalil, ** I tried to remonstrate with the people not to 
fight. They began to attack me with lathies. This boy 
came in, and warded off with his lathi the blow that was 
aimed at me and was just about to fall on me. Even 
after this I appealed to the people not to fight. ” 

(24) In Bengali Mohal, where the worst atrocities 
were committed on the Musalmans, a Musalman’s house 
was set fire to by the Hindus. Some of the inmates es* 
oaped. But one man, two old women, and five girls re*, 
mained inside. The front side of the house, which was 
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two-storeyed was burning. Apparently, there was no 
way for the eight persons inside to escape. On one side 
of the house there was a latrine with its outer wall to¬ 
wards a narrow lane. A Hindu neighbour cried out to 
the distressed to come to the latrine, broke a portion of 
the outer wall, drao^cd the eight persons out through the 
opening, and thus saved them from being burnt alive. 

In this very Mohalla, a Hindu woman named Bam- 
kumari, a man named Bamswaroop, and liis three 
brothers, saved several Muslim men, women, and children, 
by jumping into a burning house, getting themselves 
scorched, and dragging the victims out, or sometimes by 
jumping over a terrace or roof and ti-ansferring the 
victims to another house. All the four brothers were 
beaten by their co-religionists. 

(25) Shabba, an old Musalman aged 75, living in 
Sisamau, with a few other Musalman companions, success¬ 
fully protected the lives and property of about fifty to 
sixty Hindus living in four houses near his own. When 
we visited the place on the 14th April, the four houses 
were still being guarded by Shabba and his companions. 
The Hindus present gratefully acknowledged their indebt¬ 
edness to Shabba. 

(26) Abid Husain, a young Musalman resident of 
Colonelganj, and his old father of 80, gave shelter in their 
house to a number of Hindu families, including the family 
of one Ganga Prasad, eye-phyacian. This Qanga Prasad 
told us tiiat Abid Hussain and his fatiier assured them, 
■ayingj "So long as we are alive, nobody would be able to 
touch any of you. ” They kept their word. 
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Abid Husain, at great personal risk, often went out of 
his house during the riots and I’emonstrated with both 
Hindus and Musalmans not to fight. Sometimes he 
succeeded and at other times got beaten in reply, even by 
liis own co-religionists. On the 26th, some Musalmans 
from another locality went there and wanted to set fire 
to some Hindu houses. Abid Husain remonstrated with 
them and even said, “ If you want to burn any house, 
burn mine first. ” 

In the struggle with his co-religionists at that time, 
Abid Husain was wounded in his hand by alpharsa. Yet on 
several occasions, we are told, Hindus and Musalmans who 
had come to ’fight, parted after embracing each other on 
account of Abid Husain’s touching appeals. The old lather 
touchingly and with some pride described his son’s offorts 
for peace and said he never stopped him from going out 
and risking himself for such a cause. All Hindus of the 
locality corroborated the above facts and spoke admiringly 
and gratefully of both father and son. 

(27) On the morning of the 25th March, at about 9 
o’clock, the house of a Musalman v^etable-seller, named 
Kallu Chaudhri, in the same locality, was attacked by a 
mob of some 200 Hindus. There were seven men, six 
women, and six children in the house. The people inside 
raised an alarm. Three of Hidr Hindu neighbours, Ft. 
Kailash Nath Bvivedi, Thakur Puran Singh, and Shri 
Purshottam Sunar, went to their rescue. They remon¬ 
strated with the mob, and said, **£ill us before you lay 
your hands on these innocent persons.” But the mob 
would not l^ve. Then Pt. Eailashnath, who'is a young 
maUf managed to enter the bouse, bolted it from within. 
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took the whole family to the upper storey, aud from there 
removed them by way of the roof to his own adjoining 
house. He kept them there till the evening, when they 
were handed over to a Musalman friend, who sent them 
to their homo in Bahraich. After some days, Kallu 
Chowdhri, from Baliraich, sent a letter in Urdu to Pt. 
Eailashnath and Shri Purshottam Sunar a part of which 
we translate below: 


“Kazipura, Bahraich, 
13th April 1931. 

“ Priend of Muslims: May your generous spirit ever 
increase. With respects, I beg to say that neither pen 
nor toi^e can adequately express our gratitude for your 
having saved our lives at a very critical juncture. We 
shall remember this obligation as long as we live. If we 
remain alive, we shall invite you to Bahraich once and 
shall serve you in the best manner, we may be cap¬ 
able of. Every street of Bahraich is echoing with 
admiration for you. . . . All of jus, old and young, 

mmi and women, pray for your long lives and pay you 
our respects. The women of our family send their saluta¬ 
tions to your mother and sister.” 

How Normal Life was Eestored. 

It was in the midst of these deeds, outrageous savagery 
on one side, and gallant comradeship and fellow-feeling 
on the other, that the riots came to an end. Before they 
ended, about 400 persons had been killed, 1,200 wounded, 
over 500 houses burnt, including 23 mosques and 37 
temples, which would cost at least five lakhs to restore 
to their original opuditiou, and moveable property to the 
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extent of about 20 lakhs, by moderate estimate, had been 
looted or destroyed.* This, of course, does not include 
the loss involved in the general exodus, and the utter 
dislocation of business and normal life. After such 
devastation the storm subsided. The exhaustion of the 
people, the partial satiation of the lust for murder and 
loot of the goondas, the relief and rescue work of the 
various organizations and individuals, the exodus of 
Hindus and Muslims to places of safety inside and 
outside Cawnpore, the resumption by the authorities of 
normal hmetions—all helped to bring the tragedy to a 
close. The arrival of several Congress leaders on the 
scene helped more than anythii^ else in the restoration 
of normal life in the city. 

But, inspite of this colossal loss and suffering, thelbrave 
city still showed signs of life and vigour. On the Hindu- 
Muslim question itself, the sense that they were being 
wire-pulled seemed to have deepened almost in every 
section of the population. During our local inspections 
and enquiries, small crowds of Hindus and Muslims used 
naturally to gather round us. While we questioned, their 
heads would grow hot and recriminations begin. Then 
we used to ask them, ** Do you really hate each other so ? 
Have you really been fighting of your own free-will ? ” 
At this, they would become silent, hang their heads, and 
after a while sigh, and say, “ Khufya-wdlon ne lanvayd 
liai,” (The 0.1. D. have caused the fighting.) They 
realized that they had been the dupes of others and had 
brought this disaster on themselves by their own hands. 


* Lists are given as Appendices. 
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Their faith in the GoTernment had been shaken greatly. 
Their faith in the Congress remained. This is pointedly 
brought out by the manner in which the normal life of 
the town was restored on the 7th April. 

Shri Bam Batan Gupta says that “ inspite of all the 
effort of the local officials, the market could not be opened 
upto the 6th April.” 

Shri Brij Narain Meharotra, advocate, says: 

** The situation was brought under control partially 
with the posting of military and police pickets, and when 
members of the Unity Board went round the city on the 
28th March, but substantially when Sardar Patel, and 
other Congress leaders, addressed meetings and went in 
procession through the main roads and persuaded people 
to open the Bazar.” 

Bai Bahadur Yikramajit Singh has further cleared 
the issue in his statement before the Official Commission 
of Enquiry. He says: 

“ The District Magistrate did not enjoy any confidence 
which is clear from the fact that, inspite of his great 
' efforts, he could not get more than half a dozen shops of 
Moliammedans opened, while Congress leaders made 
appeal and got all the shops opened within a few hours.” 

All] this shows that there was a silver lining to the 
dark and heavy clouds that enveloped Cawnpore. 

"We have now described all the aspects of the riots 
and tried to indicate the working of the various forces 
which are responsible for the present communal situation. 
In our next section, we shall try to suggest some remedial 
measures which, in our opinion, can radically cure the 
communal malady. 
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FUNDAMENTAL UNITY OP RELIGIONS. 

AVk now come to the most important j)art of onr task, 
viz., that of suggesting remedies. 

Surely there is nothing in their religions which makes 
it impossible for Hindus and Muslims to live peacefully 
as good neighbours and fellow-citizens. 

‘Miushab nahin S'kbfttli 4pas me:^ bair rakhnh, 

Hindi bain ham watan liai HindosMn hamhrft.’ 

(Beligion does not teach us to bear ill-will towards 
each other. We are all Hindis, and Hindustan is our 
motherland.) 

So sang the poet Iqb^l in his better and loftier days. 

There is a ihndamental unity of religious thought 
underlying the varying forms of Islam and Hinduism 
(or, in fact, of all the chief religions of the world) and 
this has been recognized by the seers of both religions, 
the Sants and the Suds. This unity is well brought out 
in the following verses which we cannot resist the tempta¬ 
tion of quoting. We circulated printed copies of these 
verses in Cawnpore, Benares, and other places, and they 
have also been sung at public meetings, with good effect. 

1. *Tam BAm kaho, wo Bahlm kahe^, dono^ 

ki gharaz Alldh se hai, 

Turn deen Imho, wo dharm kahe^, manshd to 

us! kt rdh se hai. 
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Turn isliq kalio, wo prem kahen, matlab to usi 

ki ch&h se hai. 

Wo yogi bon, turn s&lik ho, maqsud dil-i- 

&gdh se hai. 

Kyon lartd hai, murakh bandc! yeh terf 

khdmkhay&li hai. 

Ilai per ki jar to ek wahi, har mazhab ek ek 

ddli hai. 

2. Banw&o shivdla yft. masjid, hai int wuhi, 

ohund hai wuhi, 

Memdr wuhi, mazdoor wuhi, mitti hai wuhi, 

gdrd hai wuhi; 

Takhir kd jo kuchh luatlab hai, ndqus kd bhi 

manshd hai wuhi, 

Turn jinko namdzen kahte ho, Hindd ke liye 

pujd hai wuhi. 

Phir lame se kyd hdsil hai ? Zi..fahm bo turn, 

n&ddn nahin. 

Jo bhdi pa dauren ghurrd kar, wuh ho sakte 

insdn nahin. 

3. Kyd qatl o gh&rat khunrezi tdrif yahi imdn 

kihai? 

Kyd dpas men larkar mamd tdlim yahi Qurdn 

ki hai ? 

Insdf karo, tafslr yahi kyd Yedo^ ke fanndn 

kihai? 

Kyd saohmuoh ye khunkhdri hi aald khaslat 

insdn ki hai ? 

Tom aise bure amal par apne kuohh to Khudd 

se sham karo, 
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Patthar jo bau& rakhd liai ‘Saeed’ is dilko 

zard to narm karo.”'^ 

A Common Hindu Sentiment. 

The real cause of the conflict does not lie in the basic 
doctrines of the two religions. There are many sects 
which, within the general fold of Hinduism, present 
differences, not only of ritual and worship but even of 
what we may term secondary principles, which, are some* 
times greater than those existing between some of them 
and Islam. Por instance, the root conception of one God 
is common to Islam and most of the sub-divisions of 


* Translation of the above : 

1. Say Bam, or say Rahim, both mean but God ; 

Say Dharm or Din, both are the Way to Him; 

Prem or Ishq, both mean the Love, Him ; 

Salik or Yogi, both are Heart in touch with of Him ; 

Why will ye fight, then, like the mindless brute ? 
All creeds are branches, God is the One Root. 

2. Build mosque or temple—water, earth, brick, lime. 
Labourer and architect all are the same. 

The Azan and the conch, both call to Prayer, 

To puja or namaz, both mean the same. 

Why fight then ? Are ye not endowed with mind ? 
Scarce e'en the animals are so purblind. 

3. Murder and plunder, are these meant by " Faith " ? 
Does God's word in the Quran or the Ved 
Command you thus to bum and loot and slay ? 

Is such blo^-thirst the highest grace of man ? 

Brothers I soften your stony hearts, take shame 
A little; and foul not Hm Holy Name. 

46 
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Hinduism (Ekamevddvitfyam, there is but One with¬ 
out a second, M il&ha illAlUh, Walidahd Id sharikalahu, 
tlieve is no god other than God.) But this conception 
varies amongst Hindus from that of a personal God, a 
beneficent Father and Ruler, to tliat of a mere mechanic¬ 
al natural force guiding the creation. There are some 
sects wliosc philosophy takes no account of the God-idea 
but whose followers, from the point of view of the Hindu- 
Muslim question, are regarded as Hindus. Apart from 
these differences of secondary principles, there are wide 
differences in regard to details of religious ceremonies 
and worship. These differences have in the past often 
led to fierce persecutions and sanguinary conflicts, and 
have left traditions of bitterness behind. Ancient history 
points to certain periods when in our land there were 
serious conflicts for power between Aryas and Anaryas, 
between Brahmans and Kshatriyas, Hindus and Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jains, and Shaivas and Vaishnavas. But 
inspite of these ancient rivalries and conflicts, time has 
cemented these peoples and sects, and ages of comradeship 
liave evolved what may be called a common Hindu sen¬ 
timent. 

A Common Muslim Sentiment. 

Amongst Muslims also there are various sub-divisions, 
wliich differ from one another in the interpretatiim of the 
Quran and the Hadis on certain matters. These differenc¬ 
es of interpretation have led to differences of ceremoni¬ 
als and Usages which have caused most deadly conflicts 
and social pwseoution. Shias, Sunnis, Ahmadias, Ahl-i- 
Hadis—^they all have their tale of woe to relate. But these 
sects, though the inherited elements of religious bitterness 
against each other are even more deeply marked in some of 
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them than among the sub-divisions of Hinduism, have, on 
the whole, learnt to live together peacefully, and have 
evolved a common Muslim sentiment. 

Insistence on Separate Hindu-Muslim Cultures 
A Wrong Out-look. 

Now iuspite of the clash of kings and generals in the 
past, there has in the course of centuries been a distinct 
tendency towards the moi’ger of these two sentiments into 
one common culture. If this had gone on unhampered, 
things would have been different from what they are; but 
interested parties have played their game so well that 
Hindus and Muslims have begun to think of themselves 
as separate units and to insist on their separate sentiments 
as entities requiring individual and separate presentation 
and preservation. This outlook, it seems to us, is the real 
cause of all Hindu-Musliin differences. It lias been 
^ravated within the last five decades. Side by side 
with a rising surge of nationalism, an insidious attempt has 
been carried on not only to prevent the process of fusion 
but to widen the gulf under the guise of friendliness. 
English writers and politicians have, on the one side, sung 
praises of Hindu philosophy and culture, and stressed the 
hdoessify of keeping that culture intact and well-preserved, 
and have, on the other side, laid similar stress on the 
necessity of preserving Muslim culture as a separate 
entity. Some of the best intellects among Hindus and 
Muslim have taken up the tune. Not that they do not 
desire Hindu-Muslim unity. They speak and write about 
it eloquently and withjmeere feeling, but they base it on 

vi^e of toleration and the doctrine of ‘Live and let 
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live.’ It appeal’s to us that this whole outlook is funda- 
mmitally wrong and must be changed. This insistence 
on separate cultures is the rationale of the separate cducar 
tional institutions, aud the latter have gradually helped 
to build a cultural wall aud to prevent the currents of 
their social life from minsfling with each other. 

o o 

Fusion oue Objective. 

To bring about a fusion of these sr;-oalled ‘separate’ 
cultures, to remove all barriers which prevent these 
streams from commingling and flowing in the one direction 
which nature has marked out for them, would, therefore, 
be the final object of all our recommendations. And we 
feel that, though the goal may appear distant to many, it 
is not impossible of attainment witliin a reasonable period 
of time. Our chief reason for entertaining this feeling . 
is that the things that bind them and are common to them 
are stronger than the things that separate them. Hindus 
and Muslims come from a common stock. They have in 
all essentials a common language. Poetry, music, paint¬ 
ing, architecture, these have been developed by common 
efforts, and they belong as much to Muslims as to Hindus. 
The common folk, particularly in rural areas, observe 
many common local practices and rituals in their daily 
lives and also on ceremonial occasions, such as festivals, 
marriage and death. There are great differences also on 
such occasions, and we are not blind to them, and do not 
minimize them. These differences have grown stronger 
within the last few decades with the growing consciousness 
of separateness. All that wc emphasize is that common’-* 
bonds have existed for centuries and are even now very 
strong, and the differences that have been recently created.. 
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or have existed for some time, are most of them remov¬ 
able or reducible to such an extent that they may be con¬ 
fined within very narrow limits and may not aflect the 
common social and political life of the two communities. 
If leaders and workers of the Indian National Congress 
who have faith in this common culture and social life, and 
who can resist the temptation to work for their own 
separate communities, come forward and organize them¬ 
selves with courage, devotion, and selflessness, and appeal 
to the imagination of the masses, both by teaching and 
example, Ave feel assured of success. The cause is worth 
the lives of the best amongst us. 

A Suggestion to Government. 

Before considering remedies, however, we think that 
we might briefly refer to one practical and effective 
method of preventing communal riots. If the Govern¬ 
ment sincerely desire that these communal riots should 
not occur, they have only to let it be clearly understood 
that the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of 
Police of the district, where a communal riot occurs, shall 
be forthwith suspended and then allowed to submit ex¬ 
planations. If this procedure is adopted, we are con¬ 
vinced that there will bo very little possibility left of 
such riots. Mi^trates and Police officers ought to know 
and do usually know the mischief-makers and promoters 
of such trouble. They have only to take preventive 
action against them. If they do not, then they are not 
worth their salt. 

Clabsificatiom of Remedies. 

We group the remedies recommended by us under 
three heads : (1) Beligic-educational, (2) Politico-economic, 
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and (3) Social. We are conscious that some of the radical 
remedies tliat we have in view cannot be put into im¬ 
mediate practice on a large scale; some will meet with 
opposition from one community, and some from the other. 
But our duty has rendered it imperative for us to indi¬ 
cate them, so that th^ may not only be always kept in 
view as the goal of all our efforts, but that a beginning 
may be made in adopting practical measures to make 
them a part of our national life. We will now take 
these heads seHatim. 

We begin with Eeligio-Educational Remedies. 

I. Relioio-Educational. 

(1) We feel that it will be very helpful in bringing 
about better relations between the different religious 
groups if emphasis is laid on the essential trutlis common 
to all religions, and if the minds of the people, parti¬ 
cularly of the younger generation, are attracted towards 
these common truths. We advise that the Congress should 
take it upon itself to bring out a series of graded books 
in which these essential truths are presented in an im¬ 
partial and attractive manner, as far as possible, and are 
illustrated by parallel passages from the scriptures of 
the several religions with translations. Efforts should 
then be made for the incluraon of these books in tiie 
courses of study prescribed for primary and higher classes 
of all educational institutions. 

The need for such a series of books was recognized by 
all the thirty-six Hindu, Mudim, and Christian witnesses 
(with one single doubtful exception) whom we questioned 
on this point. 
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We nlso suggest that the Congress should, from time 
to time, issue appeals to the religious leaders of all com¬ 
munities to lay particular stress on the common essentials 
of all religions when giving discourses io their followers. 

(2) In the view that we take of the whole question, 
the denominational institutions for the education of the 
youth of the country should be nationalized. It is there 
that the seeds of separatism arc sown. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that Hindu and Muslim students who 
liave received their early education sitting side by tide 
in non-denominational schools and under Hindu and 
Muslim teachers, possess a broader outlook on Hindu- 
Mxislim relations than those brought up in the atmos¬ 
phere of exclusiveness which is inseparable from denomi¬ 
national institutions. 

Our definite recommendations on this matter are:— 

(«) In future, no new school or college should be 
opened bearing the name of Hindu, Muslim, Christian, or 
any other community, or any of its sub-divisions. 

(d) Wherever possible, the names of existing denomi¬ 
national institutions should be altered in such a manner 
that they may not appear communal; where some delay 
is inevitable steps should be taken to bidug about the 
the change as early as possible. 

v^(c) Members of other communities should gradually 
be taken on the governing bodies of these institutions, 
and be given a real voice in the management. 

n/ (<0 The courses of study and lectures should be so 
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framed as to brin;; about a broad cultural and national 
outlook, as distinguished from a communal one. 

f {e) Students of other communities should be invited 
and especially encouraged to join. All existing prefer¬ 
ences ill favour of students of any particular community 
should be abolished. 

(f I During the period of transition, students of Mus¬ 
lim instutions such as the Aligarh Muslim University, or 
tlie Islamia College, Lahore, should be invited by Hindu 
institutions, such as the Benares Hindu University, or the 
D. A.-V. College, Lahore, on festive and other important 
occasions for a period of a week or ten days, and vice-ver¬ 
sa. These occasional visits should be sources of enjoyment 
and profit to the students, and the visitors should be made 
to feel that they are loved and honoured guests of the 
receiving institutions, and should be encouraged to mix 
freely in its social life. Most of the national educational 
institutions, though not denominational, are, in fact, limit¬ 
ed to students of one or the other community ; they should 
take a lead in removing these limits. 

(3) New books on history should bo written in such 
a way that while adhering to truth, they may not only 
not tend to create a communal mentality, but may help 
in the evolution of a national outlook by regarding the 
heroes of history and mythology as the common heroes 
of all the communities inhabiting the motherland. Most 
of the standard books have been written by or under the 
influence of foreigners with the purpose of embitteiii^ 
the feelii^s of Hindus and Muslims against each others 
and the text-books wliich are taught in schools and colleges 
are generally written under their influence; If error and 
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bias are unavoidable in human authorship, then let ihem 
go in the direction of—^not opening up healed sores—but 
of forgiving and forgetting the “old, unhappy, far off 
things and battles long ago,” and of promoting love and 
brotherliness. 

In other departments also, such as poetry and fiction, 
literature surging with a new life and bearing a new 
message of hope and unity should be created by the 
scholars of the two communities. Writters of short 
stories could be particularly helpful in this direction. The 
great educational institutions, such as the Benares and the 
Aligarh Universities, should take up part of this work 
and give a lead to other scholars and writers. 

(4) Intimately connected with the above question is 
that of the national language. Hindustani is now, by 
common consent, recognized as the national language. It 
is a language which has been evolved by the contact of 
Persian and Arabic with the indigenous language of the 
land. Its two forms, Urdu and Hindu, have been deve¬ 
loped by both Hindus and Muslims workii^ side by side 
and writing for both communities. Kabir, E!husrau, 
Bahim Ehan Ehanikhanan, Baskhan, Malik Muhammad 
•Taisi, Anis, are among the master builders of Hindi 
poetry. Similarly, Haya Shankar Nasim, Chandulal, Bam- 
chander, Jwalaprasad Barq, Batannath Sarshar, Bishan 
Ifarain Dar, and Brijnarain Chakbast, are among the great 
names of Urdu literature. We feel that, with the gradual 
fusion of the two communities, these two streams of litera¬ 
ture which emerge from a common source should merge 
into one, the Hindustani literature, written in a language 
which would combine the best elements of Urdu and 

46 
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Hindi and wliicli could without difficulty be understood 
even by those of our countrymen whose mother>tongue is 
not Hindustani. 

The cause of nationalism would have been much far¬ 
ther advanced, if it had been possible for the Congress to 
insist more strongly, and sooner than it has done, on the 
use of the Hindustani language in all proceedings of the 
Congress and its subordinate bodies. It is a matter of 
satisfaction that the Congress at its annual session held in 
1925, added a clause to its constitution recc^nizing Hin¬ 
dustani as the language of the Congress. We strongly 
recommend that full cflfeet should be given to this part 
of constitution. Our further recommendations on the 
question ef language and script are— 

{a) Both Hindi and Urdu, written in Nagri and Per¬ 
sian scripts, should be compulsorily taught to all students 
in Hindustani-speaking areas. 

v (b) All Congressmen in Hindustani-speaking provin¬ 
ces should seriously try to know both Hindi and Urdu, 
and all Congressmen in other provinces, whose mother- 
tongue is not Hindustani, should learn Hindustani through 
the medium of either the Nagri or the Persian script. 

(c) Notices and circulars issued by the All-India 
Coi^ress Committee, or its subordinate bodies in Provin¬ 
ces where both scripts are prevalent should be in both 
scripts. 

(d) Hindi and Urdu authors, speakers, and news- 
paper-editors should help in the evolution of a common 
Hindustani language by making greater use of common 
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phraseology and eschewing, as far as possible, difficult 
Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit words. 

{e) The Persian script should, in'our opinion, be some¬ 
what simplified and made more phonetic. We are glad 
that the attention of Urdu scholars has already been 
drawn towards the subject. 

if) We think it very desirable that the Congress may 
undertake the work of issuing a large weekly paper. 
This paper should be mainly devoted to articles educa¬ 
tive of public opinion on all the serious questions of life 
with which Congress has to deal. These articles should 
be written by Hindus and Muslims in the common Hin¬ 
dustani language which we have advocated above, and 
every article should be printed in both Nagri and Per¬ 
sian scripts. In this way (1) knowledge of the Hindus¬ 
tani language and its two scripts will spread widely all 
over India, and ( 2) both communities will come to learn, 
understand and appreciate, and reconcile each other’s 
views and viewpoints, as they do not at present, because 
each community mostly reads its own view in its own 
papers and in its own favourite script. 

(6) Some Hindu youths should from time to time be 
induced to study Islam in all its bearings, through 
original Arabic sources, if possible, and some Muslim 
youths should similarly be required to study Hinduism 
on the same lines. Stipends should be given to such 
students during the period of their study. 

A comparative study of religions and cultures should 
also generally be promoted in higher educational 
insHtutions. 
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The national educational institutions should give a 
lead in these matters. 

(6) Speakers, writers, and editors of newspapers should 
regard it as a sacred duty to refrain from speaking, 
writing, or publishing things that may tend to incite one 
communitv against the other. 

Attempts by any individual to inflame communal 
feeling should he condemned by the leaders of the com- 
.mjunity to which that individual belongs. 

'' (7) The Shuddhi and the Tabligh movements, as con¬ 

ducted during the last 10 years, have been the main cause 
of discord between Hindus and Muslims in this countrj% 
and should be discontinued. This is not intended to stop 
any person from propagating his religion by all honest, 
fair, and above-board methods, nor to take away from 
any individual the r^ht of changing his religion. We 
stroi^ly recommend that persons charging their re-1 
li^on, should not change their names. In the Indian 
Christian community, we often see persons, of high status 
tw, preserving their old names. This greatly helps 
to preserve the spirit of Pan-Indianism from being nar¬ 
rowed into communalism, and makes social relations 
easier, without in the least interfering with the sincerity 
of rel^ous conviction. True religion is a matter of the 
heart, and not of name or dress. 

Local joint Fanchayats referred to in ]^a. II (12) 
infra, should see that no unfair or underhand means are 
employed by any one in making conversions. 

Minors under eighteen years of age should not be 
converted unless it be along with their parents and guar- 
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dians, and if any minor under 18 is found stranded by 
a person of another faith ho should be promptly handed 
over to persons of his own faith. 

II. Politico-Economic. 

We now take up Politico-Economic Eemedies. 

(1) Our task has been lightened by the labours of the 
Fundamental Rights Committee. At the same time we 
think that the Congi’ess should place before the Indian 
people the outlines of a more complete scheme of Swaraj, 
mentioning the fundamental rights and duties of individ¬ 
uals, embodying its economic policy, and indicating its 
methods for secui’ing an upright and honest as well as 
able and experienced legislature. This scheme should 
convince Hindus and Muslims alike that the Congress 
strives impartially for the moral and material good of all, 
and does not favour any one community or section at the 
expense of another, Hindu or Muslim, landholder or 
tenant, capitalist or labourer. It should allay the fears 
of the minority communities and sections while assuring 
the poorer classes of all communities that their welfare 
will be the first consideration of the Swaraj Government. 

When this Scheme is ready a vigorous propaganda 
should be organized in favour of it. 

(2) Changes should be introduced in the Congress 
constitution with the object of laying down certain quali¬ 
fications for persons proposed to be elected as office¬ 
bearers or members of an executive body. We suggest 
the following—. 

(«) They must be at least 26 years of age, for the 
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Provincial and Suboi'dinate Committees, and 30 for the All- 
India Committee. 

{b) They must have been members of the Congress 
for at least five years. 

(<?) They must not be members of any communal 
organization which works for safeguarding the political 
rights of the Hindu, Muslim, or Sikh community as such. 

(d) They should have the faith that, under the pre¬ 
sent conditions of our country, the path of non-violence 
is the only one which should be followed for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj, and that all acts of violence committed 
in our political fight injure our cause. 

(3) The policy and methods of communalistic leaders 
should be exposed, especially by members of their own 
communities. It should bo diligently explained how 
communalistic bodies injure the interests of all, while the 
Congress works for the benefit of every one in the land, 
trying to bring about such a distribution of necessaries 
and worldly comforts that poverty may be banished and 
a living wage may bo secured for all, and thus the danger 
of internecine clashes betweeu creeds and classes, between 
“haves” and “have nots,” may be avoided. 

(4) We ai’e strongly of opinion that the system of 
separate electorates on the basis of religion should be 
abolished, and the Congress should on no account agree 
to its continuance. Out of 26 Muslim witnesses whom 
we questioned on this .point, 19 condemned the system 
of separate electorates and ascribed to it most of the 
present communal bitterness, while seven supported! the 
system. On principle, we are also opposed to the idea of 
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reservations of seats on a religious basis, but having 
regard to the suspicions and fears entertained by a large 
nnmber of persons among some minority communities, we 
think that, for a fixed period, reservation of seats may be 
permitted to minority communities. Our faith is that a 
better and more national outlook, born of a new confidence 
and bope, will ere long render reservation unnecessary. 

v'" (6) The Congress should cease to deal with separate 
communal organizations lor the settlement of communal 
rights. It should, as the body representing the whole 
nation, negotiate, when necessary, with the Government. 

(6) All attempts at organizing Hindus and Muslims 
separately, such as the Sangathan and the Tanzeem, for 
defending one community from the attacks of the other, 
should be stopped. 

(7) All communal volunteer corps, like Mahabir 
Hals and Ali Ghols, should be abolished and Joint volun¬ 
teer corps consisting of both Hindus and Muslims should 
be organized. 

(8) Every Congress volunteer should be made to take 
a vow that in case of a Hindu-Muslim riot occurring in 
his locality, he will do his utmost to bring about a re¬ 
conciliation and to help both Hindus and Muslims impar¬ 
tially, and will, even if attacked personally, not retaliate 
but suffer in the cause of unity. 

(9) Every attempt at the economic boycott of any 
section of one community by members of the other com¬ 
munity is a lasting source of bitterness and conflict and 
injures the best interests of both. It should be strongly 
put down. 
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(10) Econoxnic co-operation betw^een members of the 
tvro communities should be encouraged. Banking, In¬ 
surance, Trade, and Industry should be organized by joint 
efforts. 

(11) Special efforts should be made to carry on Con¬ 
gress prop^anda among the poor—the peasants, the labour¬ 
ers and the unemployed. The economic programme of 
the Congress should be particularly explained to them, 
and they should be made to see that Hindus and Muslims, 
the higher castes and the lower castes, all suffer equally 
under the domination of a foreign power'and the present 
organization of society, and that a betterment of their 
economic condition is possible only by their working 
together for common ends. 

(12) Joint Hindu-Muslim Fanchayats, with joint 
volunteer organizations under them should be formed as 
widely as possible for consolidating intercommunal unity 
and keeping a watchful eye on local requirements and on 
the work of local boards and officials. 

(13) In all Congress meetings and processions, cries 
ending with “Hdi, hdi 1 ” and cries of “ Jai! ” or ** Zindabhd 1 
for violent revolutionaries, should be stopped. 

(14) Hartals, like picketing, should be absolutely 
peaceful. No coercion of any kind should be employed. 

III. Social. 

We now come to our third group of remedies, 
namely, Social. 

(1) Every Hindu and every Mulim should try to be 
on familiar terms with at least one friend belonging to 
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tile other comiuuuity. This will help in bringing about 
a better understanding of the view-points of eaeh com¬ 
munity by the other. 

(2) Hindus and i\rusliius should join more and more 
ill each other’s festivals ; some of the present festivals, 
such as IToli, Diwali, Idul-fitr, and Sliab-barat should lie 
regarded as common lestivals of both communities, and 
n<‘W common national festivals should be created. 

(3) Joint clubs for veoreiition and sports, and joint 
reading rooms and societies should be established. 

(4) All inliabitauts of our country should call them¬ 
selves Hindis or Hindustanis, and differences in dress 
and appearance which tend to make obtrusive the distinc¬ 
tion between Hindus and Muslims should be abolished, or, 
at least, minimized. This will be a strong factor in bring¬ 
ing about unity of sentiment and fellow-feeling. 

(5) S[)ecial efforts should be made for fhc abolition 
of Purdah, but with such rc'straiuts as are demanded bv 
the best traditions of Indian society. Hindu and Muslim 
women should see more of each other, and women shcmld 
be generally encouraged to take greater jiart in public 
matters. The abolition of the Purdah would, we are 
convinced, remove one of tlie greatest barriers to Hindu- 
Muslim unity. * 

* If Muslim women cume out and mix freely with Hindu 
women, antagonisms and conflicts are sure to abate; the great 
Ruocees of the Mixed Women's Confcronco is conclusive evidence ; 
the main reason why Hindus objec.t to the presence of Muslims at, 
e, g., bathing ghats, and typically Hindu melas, etc., is that, while 

47 
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(6) Untoncliiibility, except when it attaches to 
uncleanliness and particular diseases, should be abolished. 
No man and no man’s food or water should be so sacred 
as to become polluted merely by the touch of another in¬ 
dividual who belongs to a particular caste or faith. 

(7) C< mplaintsare often made that in Municipal and 
other local bo<liPs, wherever one community is in power, 
communal partiality is shown in the matter of distribu¬ 
tion of elected offices, of paid services, of mojiey grants, 
and of contracts, of the framing of byelaws affecting the 
social or religious practices or the trades and vocations of 
a particular communily, of permission to open meat-shops, 
and of the teaching of Indian languages in schools, etc. 

Such tendencies, wherever and to whatever extent 
they exist, are extremely reprehensible and anti-national. 
They should everywhere be discouraged and stopped. 
Ix)cal joint Panchayats c.'in be very helpful in this 
matter. 

(8) All slaughter of quadrupeils for whatever pur¬ 
poses, including that of religious sacrifice, should bo 
governed by tlie general laws of the land, based on grounds 
of hygiene, sanitation, and public decency. 

Cow-sacrifices should not be interfered with by any 
one, any more than the saorifices of goats, sheep, bnfRi- 
loes, etc. 


Hindu women go there, Muslim women do not, but only Muslim 
men—^whence annoyance to Hindus. If Muslim women, also went, 
all cause for annoyance would vanish at once ; for similar reasons, 
the risk to both sections of iwomen being equalized, riots would 
be minimized .—^Bhagavan Da& 
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Wherever there is such an interference by any one, it 
should be the duty of Cou^essmen to offer Satyagraha 
against it. 

This should not interfere with any arrangement arrived 
at or any custom maintained through mutual consent. 

(9j The playing of music should not bo interfered 
with by any one in the vicinity of mosques, any more 
than any other sorts of sounds near mosques or temples. 

Wherever there is such an interference bv am- 

•r « 

one, it should bo the duty of Congressmen to offer Satya¬ 
graha against it. 

This should not interfere with any arrangement arriv'- 
ed at or any custom iiminhiined through mutual consent. 

(10) The Hindus should abolish the present hereditary 
caste system, with the countless sub-oastes, and shift the 
system of the four main castes (Varuas) from the basis of 
rigid heredity to that of vocational temperament and 
class, namely, (1) the learned professions for men of knowl¬ 
edge ; (2) the executive proftssions for men of action; (3) 
the wealth-producing and wealth-managing professions 
for men of desire; and (4) the labouring professions for 
men who arc not intellectually ev-olved and educablu as 
the other three, and who can only assist them in minor 
capacities. It will be for the Swaraj Government to 
divide equitably the main prizes or rewards of life, 
(namely, (1) honour, (2) power, (3) wealth, and (4) amuse¬ 
ment,) and the main means of livelihood (1) public and 
private honoraria, (2) rents, or public salaries, (3) trades, 
and (4) ample wages between these four classes, so as to 
radhoe extremes of poverty and wealth, ensure necessaries 
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to all, mitliulize joaiousies, ruid inaxiuiize incentives 
to good work, 

u ti’auslbniuitioii oi’ tUe preseut interually 
divided, mutually exclusive, oaate system into a “Social 
organization” of nmtually helpful vocatioual guilds, all 
interdependent, will enable Muslims and Christians, and 
persons of all creeds whatsoever to enter those guilds 
without changing their creeds in any way. 

SUOGKSTIOS KOB A StAXDISG CoNQRESS BoARU. 

We liave iudieaied the remedies that wt; consider 
would be of help in ouriug the social, political, and 
religious antag<»nism which is dividing the' TTindus and 
Musalmans at preseut. It is our conviction tliat the 
disease has gone deep into the social system, and the 
method of cure must necessarily be slow and })rogpessive. 
Most of our remedies must therefore obviously l)e such as 
cannot be applied at once in their entirety. Their appli¬ 
cation would require incessant wire, watchfulness and per¬ 
severance. Therefore, our last suggestion is that the Congress 
should create a standing Board consisting of such membci’s 
as are deeply interested in bringing abuut Hindu-Muslim 
unity and are prepared to work for it. This Board should 
work exclusively for the attainment of this particular 
objective. Its comparative freedom from political pre¬ 
occupations would enable it better to work even among 
those sections of the people who are outside the direct 
political struggle, and on whom the disease has taken the 
greatest hold. 

The Congress has, no doubt, from time to time applied 
its attention to this question. But the lines of its policy 
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Imve so far beeu concerned mainly witli the p dilical aspect 
<‘f the problem, and with specific situations as they have 
arisen. We feel that the Congress should now begin to 
influence in a constructive manner the social life of the 
people as strongly and effectively sis it is influeiiciug their 
})olitical life. No doubt, we are su^esting a new experi¬ 
ment. But it is an experiment which we < ai’nestly mve 
ought to bo tried. If successful, it would mean a permu- 
neut solution of (ho Iliudu-Musliin [problom, and even if 
it fails t ) achieve this end completely, it would have gone 
some way in.solving the difficulties. 

To such a Board may be entrush'd the working out of 
the remedies we liavo suggested. 

Ifliaguvan Das 

'subject to supplementary note.) 

•Stmdav lol. 

Furusliottam Das Taiuh n. 

'subject to separate note.) 

Mauzar AH >Sol<ht:i. 

Abdul Latif Bijnovi. 

Zafarul-Mnlk. 

'subject to separafe nob'.) 
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APPENDIX 1. 

LOSSES DURING THE RIOTS. 

In reply to question No, 19 of our printed question* 
naire, various witnesses have given various estimates. 
Shri Dwarka Prasad Sinha, Yakil, Ciiairman, Education 
Committee, Municipal Hoard, has given us a list accord* 
to which the total number of house'^ burnt or otherwise 
destroyed is 508, out of which 282 belong to Hindus and 
226 to Muslims. They are distributed over 45 Mohallas. 
His list does not include ‘ahatas’ (blocks of buildings 
containing many small hou.ses for renting out), mosques 
and temples. 

The Municipal Board also prepared a ‘ List of houses 
burnt or damaged during the communal riot of March 
1931.’ According to this list, the total number of build* 
ings affected is 418, which includes 18 mosques and 42 
teiQples, 248 Hindu houses and 110 Muslim houses. 

We appointed a Committee of our own, under Shri 
Piaray Lai Agarwal, Secretary, Town Congress Committee. 
Men who were expert in estimating losses to buildings 
wei’e sent to eveiy Mohalla. Care was taken that generally 
a Hindu and a Muslim went together. A list of the 
damaged buildings was prepared, and an estimate made 
of. the amount of damage done to each. According to 
the report of this Committee, 372 bnildings were damaged 
or destroyed during the riots, either through fire or other¬ 
wise. This includes 18 ‘ahatas.’ Each ‘ahata’ has a 
number of small cottages in it. Our Committee did not 
report as to the number of cottages contained in each 
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‘ ahaln.’ I’hey, however, gave the figures in the case of 
four. These were 2 A, 8."), 11, and This would give 
an average of IS to each'ahata.' lJut even making a 
low estimate of ten per ‘ahata,’ we get a total of 180 
cottages for the 18 ‘ahatas.’ Thirs, the total number of 
large and small houses and <‘Ottages affected comes to 
.“tSi. 'Phis includes 28 )nosques and 87 temples. Out of 
the 872 buildings and ‘ ahatas ’ mentioned above, l-M were 
t)\vned by Musalmans and 229 by Hindus. Many of these 
houses owned by Musalmaus had Hindu tenants, and 
vice-versa. According to the report of onr Committee, the 
damages done to Muslim buildings come to Rs, 1,81,000, 
and that to Hi»idu buildings come to Rs. 2,67,000, the 
t ttal being Rs. 4),48,000. 'The Superintendent of the Muni¬ 
cipal Fire Rrigade tells us that “ the number of houses 
Oil fire visited by the brigade may be taken to be roughly 
between 250 and 27u; but in case individual houses in 
‘ ahatas ’ are taken into account the uumber would swell 
to about 430 to 500.” The Superintendent also says that, 
according to his official report, the value of houses.and 
temples and mosques destroyed by fire during these days 
comes to ab >ut 15 lakhs of rujtees. 

"We may here give a word of praise to the work done 
by the Municipal Fire Brigade during those days. But 
for the Brigade’s incessant activity the loss to property 
in Cawnpore would have been at least three times what it 
actually has been. Hundreds of partly saved houses and 
localities bear out the tnith of the following statement 
of the Superintendent: 

“ From Ip. m. on the 24th, to 7 p. m. on the 26th, 
we had not a minute’s rest, nor a moment of sle^, or 
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time even to answer calls of nature. Constantly attending 
to fires, we could attend to almost all fires, except prob- 
.ably say a dozen or two which were not very serious.” 

The pressui’e of work was so great that the Brigade 
could not keej) a complete record of the buildiugs attend¬ 
ed. As for the estimate of 15 lakhs, it may be near the 
truth, if the total cost of buildings affected is taken into 
consideration; but if only the amount of actual damage 
done and the cost of repair is taken into account, then we 
tiiink the estimate of our own Committee is nearer the tmth. 
We would, therefore, considering certain discrepancies 
which may liave crept into the estimate of our Committee, 
and taking all the evidence before us into consideration, 
say that roughly the total damage done to buildings alone 
in Cawnpore comes to about 5 lakhs, in which the propor¬ 
tion of Muslim losses to Hindu losses is nearly 2 to 3. 
While, no doubt, some very large three and four-storeyed 
houses were completely gutted, and one fine and large 
mosque and an almost equally large temple near it were 
very badly damaged, almost destroyed, the majority of the 
buildings damaged were of clieaper quality, and inhabited 
by poor people. 

The above estunatc does not include moveable prop¬ 
erty looted or destroyed. We may mention here that 
it very difficult, almost impossible, to give a correct 
estimate of the total loss of moveable propei*ty. While 
there are a few cases in which people suffering losses have 
not reported them to the authorities, or sometimes have 
(weh minimized them, in a lai*ge number of cases, they 
have exaggerated them greatly. 

The estimates of total losses, through arson and loot 

48 
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and otherwise, given to us by various witnesses, range 
l)etwecn seven and a lialf lakhs and ten orores. We think 
tine statement of 8hri Iqbal Krishna Kapoor is nairest the 
tmth. Ho says: “ We liave prej)ar(Hl charts, for certfiin 

Mohallas, of immoveable and moveable propei-ty looted or 
destroyed. The total in those Mohallas goes to about 
a lakhs. From that my idea is that in the w'hole of the 
city the loss of moveable and immoveable property, both 
included, cannot be more than about 25 lakhs, I think 
it is somewhere between 20 and 25 lakhs.” 

As for the loss of lives and the number’ of wounded, the 
tosk of estimating is still more difficult. A number of 
df’ad and wounded were sent to the hospital, but a large 
number could not go. A number ol‘ dead bodies were 
burnt in the debris or thrown into the drains ; and many 
wounded persons did not care to go to the hospital. 
Whole Mohallas are lying deserted, and the people who 
could have given some information about their dead or 
wounded ai’c now scattered far and wide in various 
tUstriots. We can therefore form only a rough idea of 
the total losses. According to the statement of Mr. S. M. 
Bashir, B. Com., Bar.-at-Law, Honorary Magistrate and 
Municipal Commissioner, the hospital admitted dead 
bodies till the 27th, and a complete record of Hindus and 
Musalmans was found there. The figure upto the morn- 
|ing of the 28th, of the killed were 41 Hindus and 99 
I Mu^lmahs. After that the hospital refused to take any 
further dead bodies. It is also alleged that each com¬ 
munity tried to show the number of its own dead as 
greater than that of the other. Several Muslim witnesses 
stated that a number of Muslim corpses were burnt and 
counted as Hindu ; and a Hindu lady doctor who once 
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liajipoQcd to bo present at the buruiug-ghat has deposed 
that a lorry-full of corpses was unloaded there before 
lier, and she recognized through the dresses and other 
distinctive marks that there were ‘*a few Muslim 
corpses” among them. The figures oflicially given later ^ 
Avere 106 Hindus, and 100 Musalinans. Adding to these, 
the bodies that could not be recorded, the majority of 
witnesses before ns have mentioned figures ranging from 
500 to 700 for the total number killed. Allowing for 
the possibility of o\er-statement on the part of wit¬ 
nesses, Ave estimate the murdered at about four hundred. 
Tlio Avoundod were probably three times as many. There 
were in all 61 Mohallas affected. They cover practically 
the Avliole of the city, Avith the exception of the Civil 
Lines, and a few other small areas. There were some 
([uarters where the suffering was intense, but scattered 
incidents occurred all oa or this area. 
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Goiiri Shaiiker (1) 
Ram Prasad (2) 
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Shyara Simclar (2) „ I’einple 

44-7 „ Nandan lal (1) 2r>0 
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Kishun Bihari (2) 
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218 89-107 Balelpurwa Gurcharan Gurdayal (1) Pucca House 6,000 

219 89-109 „ Kunj Beharilal (1) Pucca House 100 
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APPENDIX III. 


LIST OP WITNESSES. 


(«) Witness^ examined on tlie spot. 


No. 

Name of the witness. 

Address of the 

Date of 




witness. examination. 





1931 

1 

Syed Nawab Hasan Ri/iVi (rwaltoli 

Apr. 12 

2 

Nawab Nawab Ali 

99 

99 

3 

Shri 

Malkbe 

Tamboli, Gwaltoli 

99 

4 


Babu Lai Teli 

(xwaltoli 

9* 

5 

f « 

Mahku Teli 


99 

6 

!*> 

Ravi Datta 

St 

99 

7 


Munnulal Siyaram 

*9 

99 

8 


Hori Lai 

39 


9 

81 

Antu Bania 

99 

93 

10 

99 

Vazir Mohammad 

Shopkeeper, Bisatkhana „ 

11 

f9 

Shakir Ali 

Gwaltoli 

99 

12 

99 

Alauddin 

Tailor, Gwaltoli 

39 

13 

99 

Abdulmajid 

Ahata Abdul Rashid, 




Gwaltoli 

39 

14 

99 

Nizamuddin 

Cook, Gwaltoli 

93 

15 

99 

Ghhotelal 

Gwaltoli 

99 

16 

99 

Mubarak Ali 

39 

99 

17 

99 

Oayadin 

Colonelganj, Khati* 

Apr. 13 




kana 


18 

99 

Banwari Ehatik 

33 

33 

10 

99 

Ahmad Khan 

33 

99 

20 

91 

Allah Bakhsh 

3$ 

99 


68 
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No. Name of the witness Address of the Date of 

witness. examination. 

1931 

21 Shri Kallu Mukhia ColonelganjKhatikanaApr.lS 

22 „ Saiiktu Prasad „ 

23 ,, Ganga Pra.sad Eye-Physician, Colonel- 

ganj 

24 „ Yusuf Husain Colonelganj, Khatikana „ 

2“) .. Mohammad Saleem Mohalla Josivana, 


26 „ Ajodhya 

27 „ Buliohaud 

28 „ Audan Ga^hiria 

29 „ Muthra 

30 „ Bam Charan 

31 „ Ahdussattar 

32 „ Shahha 

83 M Ha^i Eakhruddin 

34 „ Badlu Chataiwala 


^5 „ Jawahar 

36 „ Kalioharan Teli’s 

wife 

37 „ Wahid Ali 

88 „ Sadanand 

39 „ Tameezuddin 

40 « 


Colonelganj Apr. 14 

if 

Colonelganj „ 

Baldeo Singh ka Ahata, 
Sisamau „ 

•» 9f 

9f *9 

%f 

Thekedar, Colonelganj ,, 

Patkapur 

(Mohamedan side) Apr. 16 

Etawah Bazar, Patka¬ 
pur (Mohamedan 
side) 

Patkapur 

(Mohamedan side) „ 


Bmgali Mohal Apr. 17 

*9 

Head constable, 

Parmat Apr. 18 

Phobi, Flarmat „ 


Girdhari 
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No. Name of the witness 


41 Shri Shriram 

42 „ Bashir 

43 „ Abdulgafoor 

44 „ Maihur 

45 Munshi Parmeshwari 

Bayal 

46 Shri Khalil 

47 „ Mirza Ayub 

48 „ Natthu 

49 „ Abdussalam Khan 

50 ,, Lakshmi Narayan 

51 ,, Biaz Ahmad 

52 „ Mahmud Mian 

53 „ Basbavat Ghosi 

54 „ Beni Madho 

55 Hakim Abdul Hayi 

56 Shri Devi Prasad 

57 Doctor Ganga Prasad 

Shukla 

58 Shri Mahadeo 

59 „ Bam Balak 


Address of the 

Date of 

witness. i 

examination 


1931 

Parmat 

Apr. 18 

S/o Hafiz Halim, 


Parmat 

n 

Jamadar, Parmat 

>9 

Parmat 

« 9 

>> 

Farrashkhana 

9 9 

Apr. 20 


99 

>> 

99 

94/24 Farashkhana 

99 

Shopkeeper, Generalganj,, 

Farashkhana 

99 

Munshi of Shri Ahmad 

Husain Mukhtar, 


Farashkhana 

99 

Farashkhana 

Apr. 20 

Hiraman ka Purwa 

99 

(Farashkhana) 

>9 

Anwarganj 

99 

Deputy ka Parao 

99 

Shera Babu’s Park 

99 

Baconganj 

Apr. 21 




m gim-xmnt tHOBLtM 


No. Name of fbe witness 


60 Shrt Sita Bam 

61 Noueet Lai Gujrati 

62 ,, Badlia Mohaii 

63 „ Hafiz Abdul Ahad 

64 Bansidliar 

65 Di-.J. N. Dass 


66 Hafiz Fakhrud-din 

67 Pandit Saligram 

68 8hri Shahabud-diti 


69 „ Bam Ijal 

70 Mangal Siugh 


71 Musammat Babbo 

72 „ Satana Kuuwar 

73 Wife of Lallu Mai Sunar 

74 Sbrimati Kashi Kunwar 


Address of the Date of 
witness. examination. 

1931 

City Kotwali, Col* 
lectorganj Apr. 21 

♦ » Sf 

Collectorganj, City 
Kotwali .• 

C/o Saligraui, Nand 
Kisliore, Nayaganj „ 

Shopkeeper, Dal- 
mandi crossing on 
the comer side 

Banjit Purwa Apr. 22 
Cundaniwala Pha- 
lak, Generalgtinj „ 

Vegetable seller, 

Kahn Kothi, 

Shatranji Mohal 
Crostbwaite Hospital 
Harbaus Mohal and 
Mogal ki Sarai 
Crossing ,, 

Bengali Mohal Apr. 30 

Kotwali Gali May 10 

99-171 Khapara 
Mohal 1 , 

Kanghi Mohal. Col* 
onelgaxg „ 



unsBOL ffi 


its 

No. Name of the witness. Address of the Date of 

witness. examination. 

1931 

75 Shri FTiralg l Singhania C/o Seth Kamala- 

pati Singbania May 14 

76 „ Kailashpati Sin- „ >« 

ghania. 

JV.B.—Besides these, eighty other witnesses were ex¬ 
amined whose names have for some reason been omitted. 
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{b) Witnesses examined in the Committee room 
most of whom also submitted a written statement. 

No. Name of the witness Address of the witness First date 

of exam¬ 
ination. 

1931 

1 Shti F. T. Fisher Professov of English 

0. C. College, 
Cawnpore Apr. 11 

2 ,. Narain Pd. Nigani Advocate, Vice- 

Chairman, Muni¬ 
cipal Board, and 
Secretary of Bar 
Asso c i a t i 0 n , 
Cawnpore Apr. 12 

3 ,. Jai Gopal Dvivedi Superintendent, Fire 

Brigade, LaTouche 
Boad „ 

4 .. Balkrislina Mahesh- Shopkeeper, General- 

wari gaiij 

6 „ Muin-ud-din Ahmad Vakil, Meston Boad Apr. 13 

Siddiqui 

6 „ Sevaram Bhasin Advocate, General Apr. 13 

Secretary, Eirana 
Seva Samiti 

7 „ Amarnath Tandon Student of First Year Apr. 14 

D. A.-V. College 

8 „ Mathura Pd. Bajpai The Mall, Cawnpore „ 
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Ko. Name of the witnesa. Addren of the Fint date of 

witness. examination. 

1931 


9 

„ M&sud Ahmed 

14-4 Civil lines 

>1 

10 

Hakim Hazirali 

Editor, Nizam-i-alam 
LaTouohe Road 


11 

Shii Ramkrishaa Nigam 

Phoolmati Devi, Apr. 15 



Sisamau 


12 

„ Murtuza Husain 

Building Insj^ector, 

»« 


Abdi F. T, 8. 

and Trust Attor 




ney, Improvement 
Trust, Patkapur 


13 

„ Fida Ahmed Sher- 

Civil Lines Apr, 16 


tyani 



14 

„ P. D. Oupta 

Professor of Historj', 
Christ Church College 


15 

„ Bhagwati 

Khapara Mohal, Ba- 

>1 



conganj 


16 

„ Bhagwandin 

ff 

>> 

17 

,, Chote 

ft 

n 

18 

„ Ramswai'oop 

t* 

ft 

19 

„ Hinga 



20 

„ Ram Shankar 

Civil Lines 

»» 


Avasthi 



21 

„ Baldeo Frased 

Khapara Mohal, Ba- 




conganj 

1) 

22 

„ Lalman Yaisha 

Bengali Mohal Apr. 17 

28 

„ NandKishore 



24 

Shekh Wajid Ali 

Ram Naraiu ki Bazar 


25 

Shri Dwarka Prnmd Singh Vakil, Chairman £du* 



eal»>n Ccanmittee, 
Munioipal Board 
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Na Name of the witness. Address of the First date of 

witness. examination. 

1931 

26 Shekh MoUammad Yasin Bengali Mohal Apr. 17 

27 liady Doctor C. B. Ramie President, Cawnpore „ 

Women’s Association, 

Mall Hoad 

28 Shri Ramnath Seth Advocate, Civil Apr, 18 

Lines 

29 „ TJmaShanker Mukhtar and Beve- 

Nigam nue Agent, Nala 

Bond Mosque, 

Sisamau 

30 Khwaja Abdul Salam Editor, Sadaqat, B<e* „ 

sidence Topkbana 
Bazar 

81 Shri Sidh Gopal Verma Pleader, Trusty of Apr. 19 

Anglo-Vernacular 

School 

82 Syed Mohammad Jamey Feelkhana „ 

33 Shri Daresh Bahadur Advocate, Shraddha- „ 

Baijal nand Park 

34 Doctor Hulas Rai Medical Practition- Apr. 20 

er, Halsey Road 

85 Pandit Devi Prasjid Priest and Teacher, Apr. 21 
Tewaii Anwarganj 

36 Pandit Hari Har Nath Shraddhanand Park „ 
Shastri 

87 Shri Madanlal Chowdhri Cloth Merchant, Ro- „ 

tigodam 

38 Syed Abu Mohammad Rhankah Sharif, Ba> „ 
Saquib oonganj 
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N<x Name of the witaess. Address of the First date 

witness. of exam. 


1931 

39 Shri Biadha Eaman Agar- C/o B. Pyarelal Apr. 21 

vral Agarwal 78-15 La- 

Touche Eoad 

40 „ Madho Prasad Agar- Churi Mohal Apr. 22 

wal 

41 „ Kedamath Agarwal Anwarganj „ 


42 „ Dwarka 

43 „ Gaya Prasad 

44 Shekh Abdul Haq 

45 Shri Abdul Wahid 

46 Pandit Hriday Narain 

Hridayesh 

47 Shri Bry Narayan 

Mehrotra 

48 „ Eauhaiyalal 

49 Maulana Bias Ahmad 

50 Shri Irfan Ahmad 


ft ft 

tt 

Makhania Bazar or „ 
Shop-keeper, Ghowk 
Civil Lines Apr. 23 

Teacher, Municipal 
Middle School, Colo- „ 
nelganj 

Meston Boad „ 

Mutoolal ka Pha- 
tak, Etavrah Bazar Apr. 24 
Bisatkbana „ 

Eala Khan’s Ahata 
or Shop-keeper 
Misri Bazar „ 


51 Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq Bisati Bazar, Mes¬ 

ton Boad Apr. 25 

52 Munshi Bala Prasad C/o. Bam Chandra 

Gupta, Advocate „ 

53 Shri Mathura Prasad Sarraf and Banker, 

Baoonganj Apr. 26 

64 
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No, Nome of the witness. Address of the First dote of 

witness, exom. 





1931 

54 

Shri £ashi Nath Rao 

Advocate, Hoola* 



ganj, (Oadaria 



Mohal) 

Apr. 26 

55 

,, Banwarl Lai 

Dhapali Muhal 

Apr. 27 

56 

,, Satya Narayan 

Baconganj 



Vaidya 



57 

„ Ganpat Singh 

Karim ki Chakki 


58 

„ Jagannath Singh 


ff 

59 

Syed Ahmad Husain 

15-132 Civil Lines 

Apr. 28 

60 

Shri Ahmad Abdul 

Leather merchant, 



Halim 

Colonelganj 

♦ J 

61 

Doctor Bishambhar Nath 

Medical Practi- 


Bhalley “ Free Mason” 

tioner Philkhana 
(Patkapur) 

May 2 

62 

Shri Shyam Behari Lai 

Advocate, Choubey- 




gola 


e;i 

Shaikh Mohammnd Ibra* Hony. Magistrate, 



him 

and Municipal 
Commissio n e r , 
Grand Parade 

May 3 

64 

Maulana .Shaikh Ohazi Patkapur 

99 


Rhizar Mohammad 



65 

ELhan Bahadur Bashir Municipal Oommis- 



ud*dio Ahmad 

sioner, Bashirganj 

Ma^ 4 

66 

Pandit Bam Ashray 

Hatia Mohal 

May 5 


Bajpai 


67 

S|iri ^m Batan Gupta 

Chatai Mohal 

>» 


Cloth Merchant, 
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No. Name of the witness. 

Address of die 

First date 



witness. 

of Exam. 




1931 

68 

Shri E. V. David, Bar.- Civil Lines 

May 6 


at-Law 



69 

Hemant Kumar 

Advocate, Munici- 



Chatterji 

pal Commissioner, 



Patkapur 

>» 

70 

„ Earn Dharose 

Baconganj 

May 7 

71 

„ Eaghubar Dayal 

Nanghara 



Bhatta 



72 

„ Gangadhar Ganesh Meston Eoad 

May 8 


Jog 



73 

„ Eai Bahadur Vikra- 




majit Singh 

Civil Lines 


74 

Chowdhri Amjad Husaia Sabzi Mandi 

May 9 

75 

Sjred Zakir Ali 

Near Kashmiri 




Hotel, Meston 




Eoad 


76 

Shri Mahadeo Prasad 

Proprietor, 87 Can¬ 



Srivastava 

tonment 

May 10 

77 

„ Bashir, B. Com. 

Hony. Magistrate, 



(London) E. E. E. S., 

and Municipal 



Bar.-at>Law 

Commission e r , 




Civil Lines 

99 

78 

„ Hardeo Shastri 

Kallumal ka Bagh 




Manna Purvra 

May 11 

79 

„ Bhttdeo Sharma 

Moolganj Crossing, 




Hosley Eoad 

99 

80 

Pandit Kishore Lai 

Shraddhanand Park 

If 
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Jfo, Name of the mtness. 


81 Maulvi Abdul Wajid 

82 Sliri Dijendra Swaroop 

83 Lala Suraj Naraiu 

alias Shera Babu 

84 Shri Baya Naraia Nigam 

85 Bai Sahib Bup Chand 

Jain 

86 Haulaoa Peer Khan 

87 Shri Narain Prasad 

Arora 

88 Doctor Muraii Lai 

89 Shri Bam Narayan 

Biohotgi 

90 „ Pyare Lai Agarwal 

91 „ Jang Bahadur 

Hehrotra 

92 „ Gangaratan Misra 

93 „ Jiwan Lai 

94 „ Hari Mai 


Address of the First date 

witnessL of Exam. 

1931 

Professor of Persian* 

Christ Church 
Coll^ May 11 

Advocate „ 

Moolganj, Shera Ba* 
bu’s Park May 12 

Editor, ‘ Azad ’ and 
* Zamaua, * Naya 
Chowk M 

Houy. Magistrate 
Halsey Boad „ 

Mauza Gabraha 
District „ 

President, Town 
Congress Commit* 
tee, Patkapur May 13 

Medical Practitioner, 

Civil Lines „ 

C/o. Dr. Murari Lai, 

Civil Lines May. 14 

78/133, LaTouche 
Boad „ 

Municipal Conunis* 
sioner, Chowk „ 

Etawah Bazar „ 

Contractor, Sabzi* 
mandi Market „ 

t» If 
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No. 

Name of the witness. 

Address of the 
witnessL 

First date 
of Exam. 

1931 

95 Shri Kailash Behari 
Dwivcdi 

Chowk, Sarrafa 

May 15 

96 

„ Balkrishna Sbarma 

Editor, “ Pratap, 
Pratap Office 

IJ 

91 

97 

„ Iqbal'Krishna 
Kapoor 

Karachi Khana 

May 19 

98 

„ Madan Mohan Pandc Badshahi Naka 


99 

„ Kanhaiyalal 

Manna Purwa 
Baconganj 

May 22 

100 

» Prag 


9 > 

101 

Shrimati Farrati 

tf 

>9 

102 

Shri Dhanku 

91 

99 

103 

Doctor Jawahar Lai 

CiTil Lines 

99 



APPENDIX III. [Contd) 

(e) Witnesses who submitted written statements 
but for some reason, could not be examined by the 
Committee. 

No. Name of the witnesa Address of the Date of state- 

witness. ment sub¬ 

mitted. 

1931 

1 Shri Kunj Beharilal Alwar (Bajputana) Apr. 4 

Gupta 

2 Professor Abdur Eahim 1, Jamnagar Lane, 

Calcutta Apr. 16 

3 Shri Kunja Beharilal Purana Eeelkhana Apr. 20 

Sa'pai 

4 Syed Aminud-din Haider Humayun Bagh, 

Madrasa>i-Ilahi* 

yat Apr. 23 

5 Shri Pooran Mistri Public Works De¬ 

partment, Muni¬ 
cipal Board Apr. 24 

6 Eazi Mohammad Inam- Ex-Editor, ‘ Saddi- 

ullah Muslim.’ Apr. 28 

7 Shri Baghubar Dayal Shop-keeper, Oolleo- 

Misra toi^anj ,, 

8 „ Nur Illahi O/o. Haji Mahboob 

Bakhsh Ehsanali, 

Meston Boad May 2 

Pesh Imam, Hoola- 
ganj Mosque May 6 


9 ELafiz Abdul Bahman 
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N 0 , Name of the witness. 


10 Shri Mohammad Sharif 

Faroha 

11 Doctor J. P. Narula, 

M.B.B.S. 


12 

Shri A. Hoon 

13 

>9 

LLakat Husain 

14 


Goswami Narayan 

15 

99 

Badri Prasad 

Paude 

16 

>• 

Bam Swaroop 

Gupta 

17 

99 

Lachchu 

18 

99 

Meva Lai 

19 

99 

Balkrishna 

20 

99 

DurgaDutt Misra 

21 

99 

Lachmi Narayan 
Sharma 

22 

99 

Badri Nath Kapoor 


23 Shri Mahadeo Prasad 


Address of the 

Date of state¬ 

witness. 

ment sub¬ 
mitted. 

1931 

Cawnpore 

May 8 

Medical Practitioner 

Generalganj 

May 11 

C/o. Dr. Jawaharlal, 

Civil Lines 
Humayun Bagh, 
C^p. Muslim 

May 13 

School 

May 14 

Bhagalpore 

May 16 

President, District 


Committee, Balhor May 18 
Secretary, District 


Board „ 

Badshahi Naka „ 

No. 101-343, Colo- 
nelganj „ 

Cawnpore Textiles, 

Ltd. May 19 

S/o. B. Chiranjilal, 


Premnagar, Sisa- 
mau „ 

Shop-keeper, Meston 
Boad May 30 

Chowk Bazar, 

Patehpur June 25 
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iO.—^Thus the total number of witnesses examined 
is as under> 

Examined on the spot ... 156 

Examined in the Committee Boom... 103 

Who sent only written statements ... 23 


Total 


• *« 


282 



APPENDIX IV. 


COX(mF,SS f^NQUIRY COMMITTEE 

(Appointed to discover the causes of Hindu- 
Muslim tensi )n in Cawnpore and to 
suggest remedies for the same.) 

(aJESTIONNAIKE 

1 A\ Jien did the relations between the Hindus and the 
Muslims begin to get strained in this citv ? 

li Since wheji has the communal tension been especially 
increasing ? What have been the causes thereof '{ 
What are the especial forms it luis taken ? 

■) When and what new communal organizations were 
started by either community ? What efiect did such 
organizations produce on the relations between the 
two communities ? AVhat measures were taken bv 

t 

them for producing such effects ? 

4 What individual communal leaders, either local or 
from outside, have been working here, and what 
steps tak(‘n by them, if any, have tended to produce 
undesirable effects on the relations between the two 
communities ? 

0 What was the attitude of the Government officials to¬ 
wards the activities of such organizations ? 

0 What other causes have contributed towards the em¬ 
bittering of communal feelings ? 

7 What was the immediate cause or occasion of the start¬ 
ing of the recent riots ? 

55 
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8 Did the Government officials do anything before the 

commencement of the riots, on the 2'tth Harch 1931, 
which tended to accentuate communal feelings ? 

9 After the tension had begun, what measures, if any, 

did the Government authorities take to relieve it ? 

10 What efforts were made by the Government officials to 

restore peace after the disturbances had begun, and 
when was peace re-established ? 

11 What was the attitude of the District anthorilies, the 

police, and the military during the days of the 
riots 1 

12 Is it a fact that the local authorities refused to give 

timely help to responsible Hindus and Muslims, say¬ 
ing, “ Take help from the Congress, ” or “ Call 
Mahatma Gandhi, ” or other similar things ? What 
inference do you draw about the attitude of the 
Government from such remarks ? 

IS During the days of the riot, what was the attitude 
adopted by the Hindu and Muslim leaders of the 
city and by local communal organizations? and what 
were the steps taken by them for restoring peace ? 

14 Did the local ’Congress workers, 'or any one in the 

name of the Congress, do anything before the riots, 
which could be regarded as a cause of the riots? 
What was the attitude of the Congress workers 
during the riots ? 

15 Was any fear of disturbance felt in the city before 

the riots actually broke out ? If so, since when ? 
Were any steps taken and by whom, to allay the 
same? 
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16 Is there any economic question at the bottom of these 

riots ? If so, what ? 

17 Is there any gonoral political question involved in 

these riots ? If so, what ? Is any other local prob¬ 
lem ooii7iected with these riots ? 

18 Is there any purely religious quarrel at the bottom 

of these riots ? 

19 Approximately how many lives were lost altogether ? 

How many persons wei’e injured? How much 
worth of property was looted or destroyed ? How 
many women and children were killed or are 
missing ? What were the causes of the attacks on 
women and children ? 

20 How many incidents do you know of, in which 

Hindus gave help to or protected Muslims, or 
Muslims gave help to or protected Hindus ? 

21 Can it be inferred from the class of people who took 

part in these disturbances and from the manner in 
which the disturbances were carried on, that any 
previous preparations had been made for the same ? 
Do wo find any indication of pro-meditated or pre-or- 
ganized action in the disturbances ? 

22 What measures can be taken (1) of a temporary and 

immediate nature, and (2) of a permanent character, 
for the prevention of such riots in future ? 

23 Did the students or teachers of local educational insti¬ 

tutions take any part in the recent riots or in the 
endeavour to quell them ? 
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Do vou cuiisiclor it desirable or necessary to take edu- 
cational measures to banish communal antagonisms 
and prejudices from and promote feelings of, unity 
and brotlierliood in the hearts of the rising gen¬ 
erations during their years of study ? If so, what 
measures do you propose ? 

SIJNDAELAL, 

Cawnpore, Member and Secretary, 

Oth April 19oL. Congress Enquiry Committee. 



Al’PENDIX y. 


Map of Cawiij)ore (copy forwai’flcd to the Pvesident, 
All-India Congross Coramitte'^). 




APPENDIX VI. 

Printed Papers. 

1. Hindi Translation of our Questionnaire. 

2. Urdu Translatioa of our Questionnaire. 

3. Invitation letter to witnesses (in Urdu and Hindi). 

4. An appeal issued by us to the citizens of Cawnpore 

(in Hindi and Urdu). 

5. A notice issued by two of us concerning the Moharram 

dispute in Hindi). 

6. The above in Urdu. 

7. An appeal by the citizens of Cawnpore to His Excel¬ 

lency the Governor regarding withdrawal of cases. 

8. “ Earn aur Eahim.” a short Poem. 



3iN 

^ !35I^ fgiTH ^ ?nnftjT k JHPCSC ^ *Tt 11 

?—f5^,g«5*n5ft^<inc?tifN> ?fgF«i ^ «ir^H frcnft ^ 

R — fy yw wT ^ gfa ^ H 3?n^ ^ 

^ ?isi5 ^ ^51 «pn 5? ? 

?itsft g r mg i al ^ s?t *»? ty»g T^:wT ?raw, w5*iw, ms, 
5t*ft«ra, ^HCT SCT ^ «Knm5i*;^3*^ 

WT 9WR srxgiT ? ft^r ^sr 

^ %n ^ ^ 

^ ^ g9wft (5«n*ft«T) ?n ^ 15 ^: ^ ^irer firar f^- 
rnimi gft¥^ ?i5i ^ ^ WT «pn 

^n=^ <p: grepc <t?t ? 

m ?:«iwn fm wrraf gm^rr ^ ^TC^ : < iT w t ^ g?r- 
«i%!R f 

%—gfto ^ 51??^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3Rlt gt* ? 

.s—f^r JTOW sxik ^ ^ gt f 

5—gwri ^ ^ «n»ft # qg% «w:^ ^ 

f ^»i a[ w< iT gJbn 
it f 

£—iriw tgf t iTg ^ icN(^ ^ «pn 

?o—g^5i:tT5I^^WTg»11PCt*^ ?!T*m^«ftflT 

«PiT tifiiisS f ?Sh: iw ww isnro gw f 

5%ir ?lk^iir witwTwiTtt 

^IgT? 
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IT? ^ I fir gsKTift 5 «m ^ 

55T<5imsn ^ ^ qt ^ 

q;s fpqiP: ffsm n 5qf»ft m q^ictn nnsft ^ 

55fT?it, *n wt ^ qra qnff f ??r few % grarqt 
ft *Tqifts>Z % JFW feWcT Wt SRftirT fewSIT f 
^ fesft ft Jir^T ^ fepf 5HgrffrJT 5ft?<Tq ?ft«: ^ 

^ qft^ ft I, grJfUT WT ?:5T f 

WR f5iq« % feq 3S*^ WT W?:^an?qT ^ f 
U-q^i %% qJTfl q;?ft qisft > m % *nqqc fW 

ft??r «*T^ ^ qT?T ^feft «»Tfi?J5: 

fti^ ^ HW q?CR %rT m ^fe ? wnf k ?wTft ft « 
wq ^ qrsl qn ?:qsqT ^ f 
K*i—w^TSX ^ ft q?ft ft «q?T ^ 3»fe qir wt ftit 
m f ?i«n: «n ?ft q»q ft ? wl; ftq;^ fttftT|?Tq* 
^ qf qr ii^ ? 

«Tt *n^ wnsiR wnft kt ?r? ft I m 
f WRI ?ft wr ? 

ftii ’CTiftfeq; qift WR fftqrftt wt^ ftt ?f5 ft ft 

RT Riff ? qwR ft ?ft «RT ft ? qrftri ftfsT. |iRr gqnift (wTsffe) 
qRRTtRWRffft Wl^wftf 

^K—ftft Rnfe^nTfRpft w*rfr ftf ^iw^^aift ftqiRiff ? 

la^qFqnrR 551 feinft snft *ri‘ fecift wqftf ^raift gq 
feaftqSTITM f !KWR 5W f feaftf ftfe qqft Rift 
nft f feuft WRi ^ qft ft f qftwf ?Sk R«ftf qt fqft 
ftf qqrwftt ? 

qo—qrrqftt arnqqft ft ftft ftraft qiswR ft feqift fft^fsifft 
gqramft ftr rt gsigwiRf ft fe^jqft kiim^ ft RT RRftf 
fft9n?fR«ftft f 

q^—5mft ft fe^ aTf ft ftfift ft fe^m feqi ^ fe^ iidft 
qq s^ftgqqqftqqiqf RtguiRfeqr str ftfe tWKT 
ftqirc ft q*ftqw feqr nm «rr ? fth: gifit ft ^ aq* 
ftf ftfq ftr^ firarc ftf gjcs qrt 3nft ft f 

56 
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^ «Tf»^T ^ «nJT % TW t 

^ ^ ht I f 

vnfWKsn^^«rT^^en^iNin^irniy 

WRt^T fTOrgpft ^ mflRf94t ^ %it ftim f 

^ ?n«f siTO 5nwn> I ftj «n*ft f%mgp i t ^ 

f^fjH^KFrrjRreif 9rT^^> srar#^ ff# 

ftdsiiitsf %?WRn?T^ 

«W«JI JW«HWIT Wf^ WW ^K*IT ^lfi[ft eft wP 

^ 5 T 5 f 

mo Sr^-\\ ft*^ erai Hfsft, 

«tq^ ^gg ^d V «ftgt I 



^ vs^I^^UmJ |»l»*fc^ ^JbXib ^ 

“ <S i/ yy^ J^ J ie»fl»5 XL^ ^ 
oVIj^ 


**^ ^ V*^ uV u)*^ tt»liI*J A )<JA» — I 

? l»>f ifl* V^ lj*»)a- »l V-lA* — r 

JXA „f 

l^^l^XatJiW *i|jfj*J^ ^_jtJ ^ (JJ>')‘* “” 1^ 

^ \j" »^ v^ *)*h >> > * » »* > tir* J* 

pi ^ «»V21*J ^ jpp ur’V ^ 

^ v>*^ u*'^ ^ A^ A. ij^y^ uA »l Jt5 

L>*'^ u*'^ ^ Ve «*^V-«I i/aiJ ts 

g-*iel i. UJ+'f ^> uV l}]y\yt3yi 

^ fji >4 uwUW «Jt)f}A?p ^ ^ 
iJJa*-* X U>*^J»^ u5^ *>**» USW** cjl *i)> iS^XJyA — 6 

SU, ip 

V »f j/ -^5*1 X tA^ t/*is — 1 

^ fyy^ *4^)^ u"^ — V 

gifri **- |g)U fr 4^14 
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xjl^ ^ ^ 45^)^ Jt4 

^9) ^ ^ X JUXAf — 9 

J '^^ J 

i:)^^ i>A{ X iW >• £))-* 

? f)* fJU 4^ „| l^^ ^ 

Ut'** ^ a. 5^«^ fij) If ^j» ))t (j***J)i ‘ ij»*^' ^ ^ ^ 

? U, U*^ 

))l uS*^ )!.»*/•<> i. ^sa. *f ,4 Jf- < 1 S Ifci — I r 

l*f ,(sil ^ 

^J^i ^ 5^ LlJL^ jXiU «>A* ^ 

<» (j*»l ? 4^)-»)‘* f-^ 

S Jbj ^pHk*; iftf ut*4.*J js uju i isJu;,^ i v’ 

»• UJ)*^ u)U««* yxu i! n^ 1>V t;y*» I — |r 

l*f It#/ j_^4A*5w| jj) ^ 

^ i UJi^^ ^ i/ (tJI^ )jl ? I*> fij) 

uW 

X (j**^>^’^ V{ i. ^ L vj^>^‘lf X 4jl«ii! ~ 11' 

ff ^^f Jvi ^ ^.J<*> U*' X rt |.4f 

^ >l>* 4-+* 1^ X>» £>>4 t>^ ^ [Jin* 

^ (1^ L \jr*':P^ t»t«5 X ? <X“ 

^ Ijb} C«tft^ 

^ X^ >» J4r* hX J,|.{ ^ |}<l^ «„ 10 
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^ Ji J J JSy, 

J** r*^ ij^ U>J^ u>f Jf*-* ^J*^^ —- f I 

^ >5 <S >i| ? ^)*+» Irf ^ 

c/ <.J^ U“l Jl»- ““^G^ 

>,l W 4 ^1? 

^ ^ jU* ^ (J)>^«. y>f J|j«. ^UU 

^ ^LJ ^ (jX«. ^3^ 

^ JS _ I, 

^ „| jjl <J 1 ^ jj^ 

^ a (j ^ 

C^ J4* «»U3|, ^ ^f ^ ^ 

<»A- ^ £ jfiu^ jj ^uu^ £ ^_,jjju 

^ ^J ctJsUa, 1^ yfc ^ 

i ^ ^IjJ u-»- ri 

^UC. V ^ ^J,f Jyj, 

»l ? Wl V uu«<,aA{ ^ ^ jXi*j H jJ iS 

i/i «»)»- ^ ^ „| tr*- ^^I^J 

^ £ f\4f cJ„ .AAif ^ ^ u-»- rr 

^ Jtt-M. „| Oteij ^ ^ 
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1**^ 1)^ if) J ^ jir>» u^'i — rr 

i trf jfJAihSo J 

^ (_)«* i J i ?* *** *^))f^ W “■ rr 

jt^ ^ ut^ »•* v*^ 

j*-* Af ^ Jbi/^ i J»% J*- 

by >S| by fUixJi ^ 

<?V 

JJ )0A-. 

) j"*** fliri ^ 



{MrI J<>4l 1 

bT* 

j, ^ i V^ “ f*^ 

•>Ui £ ^ j_jJU< ^ jj*.| ^U*Saa5 i_^I 

r<>^ ^^<•1!l »l 4S.>^ c:«»»W)'> ( ) S»U»I X 

}^ »><• ( ,»«jA»-. X LTi? ^ 

^ u“^ )>' ^ >* )y* “> ^ i/^ )* 

. i^}«aa^ ^ u>44.o.« ^| tsiUUU 

)5 {Mrl <*• J<>4f II s/ 

^ U“^ U*^ i/XX^^ ^ ^ B’*) ««< ,J^ 

“ v/-*) «-0 twl) ^ ^ ^ ^ *;f3„ <)«f 

cfM^ i/ lT^ 4* 4^ )V va^Mi v-^<l t^Jf)- i. 

- 4* 4XP*« ^ ^j* 

ijlf** ^ ^clbaJL* ft ^pi ^ ^ ui *t»}f^yi j«» k^T 

)jf Vij^ J»* ^ )J^ ^ 

X o^>* ij“l )j^ - ifij^y^ *'^> ^ u^y^ 

^ (&«}(,;)<> j*JW )jf ^ t5^J> «J><^J^ B)^ ^ 

C>^ lT^ ly^i X U"f ^ Jeyil II (^yf »f>}? j*X-, l^. 
jf ^yX*4i )il uJ^ytJ ijyiy*^^ '^^yi *** v^U-* 

-i>e* 1)^ •k*<j43 uwW** ^1 
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tpl)) X 4^. Sr*^ 

•• li-JW)** I^W ))l fcS-kJj tJ**< 

ta«^ tX^idJU (J^' ^1 ^ ^ •>fiV*l U-! J vf 

j* ^ Jt 1*^1 ^ u»l - i •'**f a* <<T* 

" 4elt>i!}^>^ ** U**} > f)M *‘ " ■^ ^3 

vi 

()A«» ) 

( ) \4^ 

( > )+*^ ) J* )‘^ 
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5iT?»^r, ?Fi*i5p: I 

irafWJW, 

9cr^iT I ^ q?T fq» qj’cr^ qnro h 

q;^ W qtir ^ qsirt t fe q>w^ % % v^- 

fw qrre^ q^?n»T5f wx, ^ 6tqft gnt^^ q;^ fiR# 

qi^jft ?rai5iqiT?r irm'V sirq^r ^ 1 5 ft qm^ W ^ »Ti I 

qi[ fq lit qre ^ qnqrqw % g!RmTcr ?qr g^qa# u^^.qr?t> 
^ qjrccqit qwqy qrq^ to 1 ^ 

qr JTqraqriqqixq^'t t^ft*ft, qqr%qiqqtqnsfi 

cftq q^ % ^ qiw q^ Tlcl ?fq; Sflrt T|»ft I qj^zt ^ 519151151 ^ 

qqi^^e fNirc ^ I, fsiqi^ gqt ft qq^i qnq^ ftiqjRr ft 
ftftt sneft 11 

qmi ft qqqqiR I fe qq^t gqiiftan q;q«n q^ Ci: ^qnqr ft 

g5T3|%«R qiqqi ^ fw fSIT 31919 51?^ Rq q i q* ^ ftft'qft 
q^qr-^-qftft ft qiqr 59191 '^591 ft', qqi *1531 ft %ft ^ 
99 3 i 9 ift ftt ftqjsft ft qnqft ^t 5 qni 9591951 ftt 39 laft ®qi 
95ft u 9199 ftt 91 q^ft 919 fftqi % qnq gqifftq 519^991 
9511951199ft ft 5m5'tq: 5119?:qftft ft999:^ 99191995519- 
9»9 9!^ft t 

995 919 9lft 5 ft 51915119 ft 31919151 .^9 9ftft ft 999: ftqi 
1^5919 5Ilfq; qftt 99? ^ 9lft 9^99* 955 ftt 399 I 

qnqftt 95199919 ( 5191959 ) ft q5ftft^ 99^^9599599 ft 

9f9^ q5199lftlft qnftq I 5 951 (ftft 9 f 5!1999 (91991) | fft 
999 95lft 5ft 319951 ( 959 ) ^9151 ?5591^ ft MlilW 9 95 59 1^ ^ I 

_^ _fv__ 

^HFPB^fTuipi— 

999 1 99W ( 995 ) 

3119951 gqq? (ft595) 

5951, (ft595 9 ftflK'aft) 

qnnqf 9 it9 919911 
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fiwcr 5(i5iT 5n??iT I I to 

q^: g«5fhra ^snn I aN: to^ 3^:5 toi # nfw a?c?rT 1 1 

w»r ft ¥Rr,^ %!n ^n»K mm I, tow ft^fTOTOrrl, 
TO mm 11 WIT TO ^ gTO 

l^wftWR ft «T^ few ^ ggqq Til TO feft Wlft 3ITft 11 

lliftTOT^ wfepctsrol feTO ft 5RW ^TOftW 

TOftfT; w: ^ WTO ft ftsi nw wto mK ?Rft | 

m sffit IWTC sr^f eft 5TOW ftt !f^ 1 wit if, ?ft 
fet'liWR ft TO7 ft ^TOT I I 

TO ftfe W«^ K fe ftit 5l?ft Wljft TOT fe*^ TOT 3TOfm*T 

TO mm w ^ !Tiff w^ I jRiTOt sftftf ft ft ww ft^ift 

QiftftiTO ftftft wnftwftwTOt ^ wftji ftq? wfti 
’ftk TO TO^ W wft 3!RWST TO STSlft I fttft ftft | ITO- 
toV ftfe ijqw TOTO froiaft I, »^TTOT 3«Tft I, tfaift I, wro 

TO^ I \ TOW qft WTW 55nft ftssTlif ftf TOUn 

qww I ^ :ni?:, g«^ ^jt ftt!«: ?t^i 11 

ft, «I1 ftroPC fe W»Tft ftt W^ TOft TOftf ?Tf TO 

qfror, to ftt*TTft ftt ^ sfe awftfe tow, 3<erft 
TOJjft TOI3T ftt TOftfe man I, to mim iftft gi?^c ftt | 
firoft ii wTOR wiftft ft TOftsT fqgft «;^wif ftTOTOift 
sHftfiRi feaf; gpwiTTft ftt ^ ft 5jaft ftWf ftt TOTfftnf 
ftw gi: TO f^n I, ift^: ift to TOifipft q?:feTOTO:ft wft 
ftfesT TOTife8wfft»|;g^TgTiiT*ft ft fesftft 
TO TO HfTOTfST ^TC TO ^ ft irof fftw5T ^ 4k 
TO TO# inro ftt fee ft WWl TOW TOft 11 

TOftfeft«fft’iwtftfejaieft www^ferft fe;;4k 
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^ cnm I ^ ?rq*t 51 ?^ 

ft ^ ^wsift*, «?reTr^ ^ ^ ftgi 

q5Pro'»»cft^?ri:^^ I f*T 

qijgWH firft fft ?[gr ftt 1 *rd 9^?rf^ 9 fWRr 

^ w 11 5WT ^ ^ sifftfea 9^r^<i wr 
SW?!r ft 5f«T nft 11 S?T1 ^Tf sRreftt wft 

H 

ITI^ ^ I 

lisrd arT?r «r5 ftt 31^ I lit g^ ^gi?ft ft^ra^l 
Vt ^FRT ft ^ mft J 1W cT^ g<R^ sSRlft ^ft 
aw?w; ft ’sufr ^ ^^fthr sfsr h?b 1 1 ^ 

'p: Vf g^*ft ft, 5i*K «if :n^T sft ^ ft ^sraft ?ft, ^ ^ 
^inft, sftft ?R'i; ft wn * 0 ^ iftm, wn: ?{^r fpn*Tn: 
q^ 3nq*ft eft 'ftftft, ^15^: ft sqxqR ^ftk ^pftqp: 

qc q?:ftt ft %ft q|t 3»Fnft, qilft % WT ?»T? ft qiT 
??: ?ftm ^ fftftt ftt 5051 q qra q ^ ^rftftt 1 rsr ^ 
qwr qftsft ft q ftmqq^ qq qpq ^ qw qq; ft 
gqsqjftft fiBqft%f;g^*nq^q?:qtqqq3iT qfkqqfttqrqqft 
*ftqRq»n:ft qft^ q^qi 3iqft|i qqift ^Rftftftt TOqft 
gqrfqqjqi^^ ft^ fttqif^q fft^g^r^wR n^rftlftft 
q?c qft 11 qirq qrq qq q^* l^qnq qqfttw gq?ftq 
qqq^q; qnftft q^ q^ ^ qq qiqqTiqf fttsft 
#fqq: qft qft I gfsqq ft qqq qqrftt fsil^iT qsa: fftqft 
iqf?: ftt qqqrq q>^ \ 

qtqrft qtq, qft ft ft ftftt qqr qqft ^ qq qjq iwRft I (ft 
gqm q^qrftt qT?ft sft 9 ^ qq: ftq 9 ^qq q yT ftq r gft qi?f 
qqffc ftt srrq’ i qqq 5ftq qiqiqrc ftqfft iftft fife gjnq qqqr qftq 
jq qqri qq; qft ft qi*^ q^ft^ qqft ftqr^VTiqiqnq 
ift qqr ^ qift qnqr ni* 1 qt qsiff qiqisiqq qmi 
wp: qq qnp: qm ft qqi I qq» qq; qft ft ft ft qqqr inft* qnqr 
ft <ft’ ^ iqq;ft qftf qq gqsqrR ft qqr 11^ qriq ft IR 
ftift ft qrqqnr qnfift fftqqrqi^qqft qiqqiqq qr «r 
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«rr«n m, *Tr vwTt wrt «ft fiw# cwt 
jrr?r m ^ ^tett i ?m?‘ 5*!?^ ^ ft «if sratsir «jt fis irt 

gfT ^ ^ «Tf *T^f ^TRT I !J^ ^PRT ^ ft ?rt 

WR «Btf^ ^fp?r # «if irtf t 

gff f;<TC s rtferp % irurtuRt 

^1 

^ fTcrt # mf ^(fCH # fcT5[?; ^ 

ninft ^ ff 5 i ^ flR § f^ 3fsf<» srnhft 1 
5 f 5 f 5 r muik ^ ^ fi?%nT ^ ft «ft 

^ tf ^ i 

ff Mpff W RTH P ^ 5Bt ^— 

^ sft f«KfT! 5 I ^«t 5 r 

?. „ mo mo „ 

«i „ »ft#n«T ftrf „ 

ift m I ift ^Tf5^ ^if5^ ^ ^ fTfimp « 

fTsr 5rflT ?R^ f^t g ^ gw T ift ^ ^ st 

sfit ^ ifH^ ^ ^*rff ^ t sjJN: srpftmsr 
€t ff^p^ «t 11 

f^gewiR R^iit srpfsti fRfPR ^ MI!hMI« 
fj am t Jiff ^ aft ?w; ^« 5 r% Brsr aWt nSt f f ^ ya 
*it ^ ^ f?! ?ff-f»^i£t ^ armt ^Rm fia mna awm 
fmft! ff gpifJcgsRif^ ^maRianr^ amrai^ fjsift, 
frtt # ma gjjRft 11 g# # g«rT ^ailfftm i gfsmr# 
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jjWT ifTwr 11 ^ 5?^ ^ ^f?T ^ ^1, 

5IT5ITf«ft 

35 # q«: insft ^ ^ ini^ wt?: g59R 5 rt ?wr 

^ 5(Rn ^ I ^ ^ ^ jRf^ I 

«n5rR2[TH, 

srfrT ) 

317^5135^ I 
5r555ra?ft^. i 

Jf3lt915ft ^WWT 1 
(^5F^) 

(*Ht) 

ITTJTSr U— 



• )Ai* £ y^ 

jt UjJ uiHSBb* ^ A 1^ tr^ )t^f h^ 

40 ! ^ U“f )J^ ^ ^H t is-«-«« Jh H 

l^lo* ^ Lt“^ ' ^ ^ lJLo Vym yS jJjS t,^| - Jb U^ 

^ lj"y4 (J*»> ^ ^ ))l ^ ij^ 

|ii<M« ,_**^ ^)lx*»)iiA* L-XU ^)l*> 

4 ^ - i^k** i>A. Jf>J ^ <s<^‘'> 

))l }^ ))** »^ i:jl ^ (34- ^p*• d- ij>^** c)^ f* 

t* 0 *f* ^ O*^ l}*^ l>*^ U“ 4 ^ 

£ |j)U«.jAi* 5l»» >5 >Sf ‘j*t^’ c^>*“ 

t*J i*x ^j>^V *s ^*4- <-?)J v*“ 

i. 1^4 ^ u>^»^ ij*^^ - ^V c^l a>^'^ “ >’ * 

^)) ^ oXaw g_SL,> y^^ j*>* 

yS ^^\4a^i j_y)W t? ‘-i<t ))t ^>** i.1^ t t>*^ } 

Ujt J_5+U»^ - £)) J*-* >^•4 >»l ‘ iJ*» J?J |5 

- J4* £l^i j*Ui ‘ JtmX* ‘ 2W’f »'^ 

uvf u)>t>» )>l ui}^ *3'**^ Lrf 

- <£ ^>*» >* »/ ‘-^ * >+^ >J^ 

^/ o.}^ ^ <L 

jjh&a; i-Xm3 i-W t/ ^>5 c>-l ‘ '^‘rti *-6 it* 
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‘-^1 Jt ^ xi^ u"^ ))l 

dW 5)) >* 4 >lfc^ l*S ^ Jt ^ 

^ ijp^t) ^y*"y^ ))t jiXAa yj*^ ^Jlf^ «L«*L> ^ 

£)S )ji H ij>*»*)J u)l ))f ‘ ^ li!>> fjr* u'**^ 

A.>*)*^ <--^l ^ jjjjUiw-* jAAA U5f 

>*i rr* Jr» u-i >jl >^^>5 jjf 

- -* u»»P* Of 

>Ai| £ Jqo^ yX £ ^ ^ ^ ^( 

c5*>* U5^ US^ J^UW „f ,aU Jlj ^jj<.( 

^ UP^I) t)*^ Ut^ ^1 »*%- *4 ^>»-« ty |JU 

^ £)^ u^k^aa/* )jf ‘ ji tJUJ ‘ 

„| y^ ujlj^r’ ^J o^)^ 

(J*^ “ \J^ t^)})^ iJ** «?>* ^ tj)W»i«» 

(•*^ lP’^ j*^ 35*^ )t^ ' Ji £)^ cujm<» 

ij*»l ^ ij*>* ^ V? ‘ t)** ^ ‘-^ 

- oiJ>^ ‘»*k^ ^/ ^J j*- 

U)*** U>**^*^ ^Atr* *S ^ Lf>i>^ u5*i **i *®'^ »/>*)** 

•-S' tP A \j»*S V"" *) j** 4 ) 

^ ^J|^>• >t-6 •-S' ^1^) .^yjju 

^J^ ^Jy•Ai,• y)f ^ ))!» ^ vf»^ ‘-Ssl IJ**'* 

‘ J^ y 4 ^) ^ ^ li jSI 

d.'iH cP^ y^l " ICj* **i)> ^ vJ)J» 
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)*4>**. ^ ‘ 4 . ujj^" y 

^ t^t e>.> 4:>t - ^ i. J*/* 

JU } ^ )jt If^j )5 \£ fjyiimi l_5UcJ)cL 

uy)>i) vl «;? uyV ^ *> ** 

1 ^ |JJ 4 *.XA<* J_ lSS l^f ))t 1^ 

VfS ^JtJ,fS ^ ^ u)f »l '-'>^ 

3 >^ li. 4^ ^ ~ ^ LS)i)^ 

(J)V^ !_»»*. ji (J^)^ 4^ X 1^1 ^jUt«*/* JiJJA 

|,l^ ^))>>.& »l i-^4p> (J«I Sr*t 4i ^ 

^ ^lu3 ^ yS ^ ^ |J)*5W v-“ {J 

* tji)^ 9 ^ )ir^ ^ Hi ^ ^ 

^ £ 1 )^ f<Hi MS *S ^ uult t 5 )-Hy 

J*^ JfH ijyW ^fj ^ ^ mS t5My* ^ 

Mf*Ji t>y* <-f>J vi - i/ ut*«a»4. 

^J)3))^ ).x!| / iSX^ lS^I - V*S Vf»j 5 51^ )jt Ij| jjjVijJa ^’j* 

" )* ^ ^ **t» 

- )* i^ti y^ (f jjl l^f *JjJj jjf ^ 

jjjXft* )jf }•) }•> J^4* *AAi LJit t-irfi 

U |<p «,<.i j5 ^ji)J l*A jj*»l - j* 

t5>W< ^yi Irf V y l^ *5 

^)U» - l^S )* ) uj'a* ^1 4tf iJ**^ 

- Ijf ^ iJ,l» f.XaL U? <y A XJ ^ 

«!-AaX4 , j)L 4^ „t y4,f ^ ,5 ^ Uy taJ 
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l/ 9 ^ f^ 9 ^ > 4)1 ‘ t/ 

- ^ utJftUg^ J, ^juS 

'~*y^ uiM- ^'> 4 ' ^ L>"^ »l tts <L)^ 

i: >.>-')•» •-^ii ^ 

ij«< 1*^*)^ (_^) ^ m^t- a a/* - vAf^i^sa^Z ^ 

- ^»* 

i ^y "/ ^ yS jjjf 

tV) )f^ J45f ijlAa.,— f 

» - (h}J - |j**i}f •t’^^ •— f 

». fX; JJ,^ AlX« ijU:^ — r 

» <A*S^t —- r 

>» — 0 

iOav. OSM ^ 2! uS<» >^ »5^ iSjl J 

^5iU» 2 Jlia. i uyUSf, ^f 

y liA. ^ l^f ^,1 j J_,^-UU* 2 ,j5‘>J^ »t u/ 

“ <® tS^ UuJiUa, y JU J jjf ^ 

«/ ^ is«w|)£L)I> ^ U»ft^4i jj;UL«m» jjJU c^ 

^ )* uO Jjlja. ))t 2>^ ,J*^ i. uyUJifj ^1 

cubUa. y ^fSfj 

>f*A/* >^ *) 0 ^^ 9 )^ u>^ ^Uk 2 

‘ <fi y*^ ^ y^ ‘ y*^ j*t^ «_?f ^ v 

t)*^i ^ ftioA - ^ ^ u>4av« ‘l5yi &ai ^ 

58 
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TBS BISDU-llUSLIU FSOBLBM 


^ ^ymyi U^t tjf - >» Ut^hl ^ ‘-^ 

^ ^*SJ» ^ „| ^*4^ ^ jjJL{ jf j^hi 

If jjl If 1_XU J ))l ‘ J*- ‘ ^yi ^yl> 

~ iJx^ (J'> 1,^ X 't^ 

tj**!** 

)>>«•) 

L- « 4 l ftlJi>X»B 

JtAC^^AW ^ ^h X/* 

jjjSJJ (JbIj f3^y» 

JJ )<xL* 

5 >»*•) 


£Mri rA )t^ 



f^qpBWi^ ¥Ri% 511# 11 ?raTf^ 

JKT^qCTCT^nm #q: «K5i # r[^^Siw(^^ms 
4 iitN{i ^ ^ qs# ^ qf^ ^ ^ qm 

fff ^nr %T 5IFI ^siT qjra^ I flw# ^raer qai# ^ ^ i 

Om # 9 ^ ^ IT^ 9(911 (KT 9R?9«nr^#5C# 

qq:«nq;q;qq;«iqn ^#nq9 9(iqs^ <ft% ^ i qifii9 ^ I# 
qq; qr# «Bq: 355 s ^ qq^ 9T qqnsr ^sk qnqt i qi^gq 
5^ fe.9^ % qrw qft ^ g^raKW wf# # # qr^wi#* qq 
•crersr m 1 qqft ^ qq; di# ^qr-wfiifd qr^inqiq m # 
#q#^iqr#5C9fq:%#9$9zqq gqn «n i #«: qifq 

yiqvpcqqm #f# 5Pi:q qifq; % qisq^rgmoT 1 

q i ^ qi gq qT9f Vm ^ m f« iSfipCT qq# ft 
aqq # qqros q? 9q# # 15997 ^ wft ^ qNn «n 1 
qqiqqffq;! qrq^^qqrftqq^qfiftqrr qq^f^Brer 
qqq # qpT# qq f^sfcr qsft % %q fift #q ^ ftnft # gqw 
ciq^qiqnf^ feqi^qrairqqrft^^qqjaqqj^qqqf^ 
qiTO I gqfft ftqrr f^qqi i 

qnrq? qqwi qr qw gqrawiq (lu# # qiqft gigqr fti if# 
ft qqq 9T qqqfqi w ftinr i fti^g qqi^ qrq 9 ^ ft qfw 
#«ft ft fftFc qrqiqiqiq qfft ^ ft qsift qnft qq fftq # 1 m 

X M, V - -V — *q ^ _*c <N t ^ V ^ 

wnnnwnc ^jbtcww n wth 

qqqqs q#qfq(q# I q# qq f aq> wqqw T qqrfft ^ ft 9»q«r9r 

qn*f qiT iqqi9i 9 siq 9n ipq cr q qt¥9i wqqq 9qt qWi m qpq 

qq 91 ^ qq q# ftit <^iqn( qqr mi qifq ft qft qftifftq j^iqmiq 
ftm qf^ qq #q|q ft qqftft # f9 qm ftr (ft« qnnqqtq iiqft 
fjaft jjswww qw# ftr qrwR# qii qqw ^ftwr • # 
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^ fT? % 5ft»r 5mw wk fviT ^ ggw w 

'n: tr ^ ^ ^ fn ^fW^iT 5? 5»«»r 

«fT VT ^ i ?fkr*«sft% inr ^rm ’snit 

15k»55r ^TJPi 5«TfnnTO «mf fecw ^ 

^rawfK «nf*ft ^ 93 i«r ^ ft msft <fts ^ i ift 
g^5i«w «it wjft % ^ ft ^ far; 

ftift ft aro *wft ftr qra »nr fttft fzra^ fta fftm ^ 
fa arRT m ^ ftt fft sni ?Ta sft^* ftr nf; 3 ??;k ib[t jt ^[ar 
3 fra«n aift sf^f a^m I *ii ^isw: k: ?TO| ft 
arn: awFff«Tapc ftr ataa at ftin ??RT aTaFunffl^ 
aT<aft at ^ ^ ftt sfiarwft at «ipi ftt ar ^ ftt, 
5115iWt ft ga^a argRTsw writ ftr ftt fttfi ar «ia aa?i; ft? 
5851 ^ 5 TI ra 5 a: 55 f ft 1^ amftr ft? gaar ann i ^ 
at*ff ft 5?ia: a? aa: at fa?: ^ftt^ aaacarftan aT5T, 

fad ata: ^ gag i 5 i «ft ft fa qc at fa ahr* ftr aftar ^ 
aa ?iasK ftr aaar kan arft i qtaff ft ara ^ ^prsft 
aft *i5t aa ft; ft^*t ft atfft qanft Taft fttftaraftiPia: 
a^aa: itw' ftr aftar ^ ftift ftt aTaqffTsn aifr ^ ^aft fip^ 
Wft ft aft faa: ifta ft ftr aar ft ftan ?fta: ft at?p: awa ft 

afar mftt iftft aaft« fa aarrq qa: qq ^ a^aaft ft fttaa, qawft 
fta aia^, ^ qqft swRift at ?n^ ^ ft^ anff a:5 aq^ i qa 
^a5T ft at uftflw gaauw ftmar^ qat^araftftqft'fq 
igpft aiai aa aft ft qa^ aqft anawF gaamn 
aiipftftf aiqaiq;aTq:awCTftftft qawftfaqftar aftftifqft- 
aa qsT ai^ Taar, aiqf qa fa ^vkt aaaq ffta ai5q ft ftm 
qa aqia ^ qa: 55 aaa an ar^ aiaa: qrcakt afta ifta ft ft 
at fttftqr ftt3^ ft 551^ ^^wft qn^ gaaanaaifqtftt 
aTq;ffimq;aft5ifai5q;5T fftq5ftT<T 5 5aTO awi 5ft ftft I 
5 aift 55ft I ftk qa ftar ftpfqa: «ft gq 1 1 fa ftw 5*naT awr 
I ipi qrft fttft ftkift ftift aift |, 55 qnft anff aian ai^ 1 
fa qa: ^ ataft ft? jgm jqn ftta: fftarn ftt 5^ 1 ^ ft ft 
qa ft qJtaft ai5q fti ^ w ftqa aj5 fftaia: arft fa fa #<t 
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^ ^ «TTi vnt ^ wu st ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ «??K «rc ^15?: ^ tn% ^ggniw ^ 

Bif^rer %iT!n fis sfhr* ^ ?!??« 3iw»n» 

5*r *!np^ <i)^(£t 3^ 3^*1 tKi*i<Kaf^ ^ sft 

<p:^f3|j^«r^3ft3^ ^9P^5 r; fWt?n:f ^ ?it5C^!iT- 
^srwft ^ 3;p#f %T soPcT ^ ^ flw <dn.ig«ft^ vft’csi 

^3rtsf# <K »a 5 qqi gs ! 5^5C|, sl^c 
?irar ^ 3qqift % qspqt qo vg^qr ^ ^qr a as snfrar 

ftqr q^ ?C5 i at q n : q >T d q>4a rc t q^ at3j3[ ^ qq< t 
sqqfp: at a^f aa ?q a% 5 ^ aaa; at?: ar^s 9 ft ?i?q; ^t 
3i^ gar firaxt ^ar i ^a ait ’^Iqraaa; ai atat % 
ai?qr af? % aasr ft aa at? aaa q? aift qq aa ar i ^ 
^ a? araar tqpc ai*a fen aar \ ^ 3 qat ft aft feaa 
aaraaqftqaft aacatftifaq a?ft q? at ftraa^ 
atar a? aa^ 5 ft qat ^ t fa^ aarc 3 ^a qa aaq 
^aar i qa w: ^ atat ^ ftt ^[a aia ^ sndar aari ft» 
qra aaa^ I fe ?aqt afaa ft? aa acai? aaft ft fei^ ft aiq 
at 3^ arfe ft ara aaia a5^ ft ^ fftaa aar qft? a^^ft 
aaa aiaa ?5 aar i 

aqfe^aT 3 aaaw arpft # 5 a qaar ft a*rr auft | 
fefft ari ftf aa ft 5a^ saasr^ ft feat aai? ate aiftt ft 1 
^ara aarar af?fq^ft aaf? qjaiftft^ qftft ftaataa 
qqq qft qiaT I fes sft? 3 aaaTq anpft ft a’’^ ftaaai ftr fc 
asft ft feq 5»ft qa? ft aa ft a^iaaftar feqa ^ aa 
ft afea fea safe ar qfeqiq aa ft fean ftqt ^ ft aaa aat 
aa nft 1 1 ftat gjar ft ijam aaaia aftw ftaa a^ ai ak I 
fe laft a?ra aft ft ai^q aai 

awNn ft feft ftft ate ft aasRai? ftft ft a? ^atet fera 
q ra q r ft fe ft fa fttet ftrft arft ft aa? aqqt * aqat q?a ft ar 
awR atai ft feft fti fea q?5 ftr aft aJWCT 5WT a? fes3 
^ Sfarftaraftft iJjRteft ftaratft? faftaa? afftaatft 
aftft ft9ft lift aan ftfe ft at? ft aaa aiaa?aft ftfea 
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«i^ «iqipi«b 1st ^ sncnnc 5(nf*it ^ fc wbr ^ «inc *e^ ^ 
qMtqiT<if^i^t^inqw 


mo 


(^EqTR q;fd« «f^ 



If lAa. ^ J y\ ^f - 4 ^ L 

JiUUft ^ 4 >t«V*l ^ '■r^ U»*^Ut*^ ^>*» ,j-*^ 4A )X& 

*i H»l - ^ )iS i:)-^ O*^ «»l) ),f - l*S t* 

If <« 5 |, £ js iS ^ySjJ vf ^ *S l*j^ »^UU 
1*^*4 A^ lrf*> 1*4 Jla. lJ^ 

- )* 

-l*i L-^, ^ ^1,^ ^ (f^J)^ U->^ If -:?=^ 1 (.U 

Ji i. j** >4 i.,* ^ MVij ^ g^ UsJtj ^1 ^ 

«J (,* ^ .V JIa. If ^ ^ 

iJ"*>**^ >4 o^it^ c)** Utfc'Wi ^\*U^ ^ £ ^L, ^ 

i:>»“ (*» ‘-^‘5e> f>*“ ,j^ i-X^f ^ j*.* J- ^ 

,jl V sJU jjjV)** ^ I-^J- ^ ^l,j^ Syfi 

|y> k£) y,V>'» £ i-V- yj. Uj If ,fix<^ ,J^ 

«« tyl (>*li> *s W» ^)tt J’fj (»j) <-C;<S4> - V 

^ u-l 3)^e Ir.,^ - ^ juu ji *,lf„ ^ 

ijH ‘*V^> -i? L>“* -5^ It^ (»» «4-V lij**! «f5»J 

JJ £l)f JIp a,}^ I)* j.)i» u)^ *» W 

-^> )f'5*« )>hJ V *t-i*l f,^ JL u>*«>>* t4i»^ »f i 

-V Vt^ Wf *fMU^ Af^ i^ vs» u;^f ff Syft 

£ t/«r4» ^1 jJ uf«^ ^jLlm* Lg>l jcS Jt#L (jL* 
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(jt>^ ^ jj*»t *J (jol>X£| If iV*Ji 

<il 2 » X 5 )J< ^Ij (*)) ^ 

til*®—, i. jyV^. ‘i- >M 

J - Jj ^ ^ 5)»i tS 

^ )0 X >> ^ ^))J W ^ip **» i-ti 

^,jU J J,| «< X 5;,< s, ^ x>* 

^jLJLw* }> X - <4 >i 

jS fisx*^ va^).3 ^ «1*1> ^JM\ ^J^i X Uli>^ d^ ‘*»^r* U^5 

- ^ us* ^ • ^r’>‘* 

X 5jjJ Xi )jl > <<?> *»« <—«) X u53>*' 

^ Xf ^ J,| ^ fto X X^- 4si X* (J")^ 

X Xi V l>* >*► >+“ 

is-jj J_j<»t uS*^ “ ^k5 iJXJ xi u5^ X >* 

X (jjXW )*** 4^ X ^ 

ej'-X-.* »> - Xi^ O*^ ij^>^ u/ tf** 

X ijj«^t >jl fj» (*)^ J d? XJ 

‘-^» X X X X tPi*' 

t! is* v-iyb tJ^^I j5 5jj^ t_S5 6 )|j#pf ^ »a>l{ jj«*l jj) 

ij“J X ‘♦^ *«! “ Xi' u>"X^ 

X X uXX X U?**- >4 uW>^ X (*>»♦ 
^ '--*X’ ^J ujXWj )»> - d i>X u)*-’ 

^X X (j»S>J (^ “ iX 

ij»] - (>s* ‘-^X® ^ h>*^ ij*i X Xl> (•)) ‘-^^) 
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i- mV Cai ^ ,tU» ^ i ^U, ^ 

1*^ >-»>i* (jr-)** - ^!^ i^r- 5>»< «*5^ 

uX|{I })t t})«S *S l*J jl^j yi ^1 2. 

- ,eP uaJUi. Ljyh Jj,;,.» _ 

>J}t as 4^) >4 i uS*^ uVs 

}i\X* )J Ul^ UsiA^t$ uSi] >j| l5>4J )S 

ur4^ ^ ^ hyi ^ L>*^ i. u>*^ 

-e-l ))f J. u»V >4 

J- H" ^ *> \JH* >*^ 4^ is»]ll*i. 

A ^ U*P* c5^ )) fA «« 

m*S4< ,*qa— (»^ ^ j^jL, ,*jL 

jS J *s J<i) L>*f^ vf jV ^lt-yu4» kit# kill* 
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iilTTIB rilOM THE CbAIRMAM, CaWNPORB BiOTS EHQmRt 
COIIMITTBB, TO THE PRESIDENT, AUcInDIA ConORBSS COM¬ 
MITTEE, BUBMITTINO THREE SEPARATE NoTBS 

AND 


Notes by Individdax. Members. 




Prom 


To 


Dr. BHAGAVAN DAS, 

Chairman, 

Cawnpore Biots Enquiry Committee. 

Sirtlar VALLABUBHAI PATEL, 

Prcsidont, 

AU-India Congress Committee, 

Delhi. 


Chunar, D. P., 
October 26, 1931. 

Dear Sirdar Yallabhbhax Ji, 

In continuation of my letter of the 4th inst., forwrard* 
ing the main Beport, I have to say that I am submitting 
herewith three separate notes also which ^ould be read 
togetixer with the Beport. 

One, a supplementary note, is signed by myself and 
by Pt. Sundarlal .Ti, under date 4th October 1931, another, 
a separate note by Shri Purushottam Das Tandon, under 
date 23rd October 1931, and the third, a note of dissent, by 
Maulana Zafarul-Mulk, under date 24th October 1931. This 
last has bemi brought to me just now by Pt. Sundarlal Ji. 

It is with very groat reluctance that I add here a few 
words of explanation on one point, regarding procedure 
which my esteemed colleague Maulana ZafaruLMulk 
has raised in his Note. 
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He says that certain passages, which he reproduces in 
his Note, “Were deleted after they had once been discuss¬ 
ed and passed by the whole Committee, “ and adds, 
“ When I received the fair copy of the report I protested 
against this extraordinary procedure and am constrained 
to say that neither satisfactory reasons were given nor the 
deleted passages were restored, even on my request. ” 

I quote as below from the letter, dated 11th October 
1931, which I wrote to him from Allahabad in reply to his 
letter of protest:— 

“ . . . The Report was written in the last few 

weclvs under perpetual discussion between the members 
present. It was exceedingly unfortunate that circumstanc¬ 
es prevented you from being present at those discussions, 
otherwise, needed modifications satisfactory to all might 
have been made, and the deeply deplorable misunderstand¬ 
ing would not have arisen. I beg you most earnestly ot 
belieye that we did not realize that you had any feeling 
that any portion of the Report, except the Remedies, had 
bem deckled upon as final and unchangeable. . . . 
The Section on Remedies . . . was twice discussed 

right tiirough in your presence. After the conclusions 
arrived at in your presence, not a single word has been 
changed in that section, excepting the omission . . . 

suggested by yourself afterwards, by letter from Luck¬ 
now. ” 

In fact, with the exception of the Ranedies practic¬ 
ally the whole Report was revised and re-arranged after 
Manlana Zafitrul-Mulk left Benares finally in August. 
He has kindly agreed as to the rest of the Report (point¬ 
ing out his differences of opinion in Ibot-notes and hw 
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Note of Dissent, of course), but somehow—it must be due 
to some lack on my part, for which I am deeply sorry— 
he got the impression about only this particular portion 
which he reproduces in his note, that it had been finally 
agreed upon by all the members. If my memory satvcs 
me right, and I think it does, because Pt. Sunderlal con¬ 
firms it, when this particular portion was discussed, one 
of the members was not taking part in the discussion but 
was working on another portion of the Report in another 
room, and another who was taking part, objected to ihe 
inclusion of the passages. 

Besides the consideration that they were lik^y to 
produce a wrong impression, outside their setting, and 
without much further explanation, what finally influenc¬ 
ed the members, who remained behind in Benares to 
revise and arrange the Report as a whole in the month of 
September, to drop them, was'the consideration that the 
depositions were taken in camera, that the witnesses left 
it to the discretion of the Committee whether the evidence 
should not be used or should be used and in what way. 
In these circumstances, it appeared to those members that 
in this particular case the evidence might be used only in 
a general way, i. e., its substance might be described, but 
specific quotations should not be made. And, as a fact, 
a para, of the Report incorporates the substance of these 
statements. 

In my letter dated 20th October 1931, telling him that the 

papers he required were being forwarded, I explained all 
this to the Maulana and suggested to him to avoid specific 
quotations, but added that if he could not agree in this 
view, I would not stand in his way. I realized that my 
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esteemed colleague felt strongly on the subject somohour 
and I could not induce myself to hurt his feelings espe< 
cially as the question involved was largely one of what 
m^ht be called technical propriety. The substance of the 
evidence, as said before, is already given in the Beport, 
and the percentages are oviously more or less rough-and- 
ready and cannot be taken as exact. They signify only 
this that many of the Cawnpore Congress workers were 
not able to rise to that high level of being superior to all 
orthodoxy, and of loving all mankind utterly irrespective 
of creed, which was attained by Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, 
and was illustrated by him in that supreme self-sacrifice 
of which the Scriptures say that “ Greater love than this 
hath no man than that he give his life for his brothers. ” 

Yours sincerely 
Bhaoavan Das. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


Among the many false and dangerous catch-words, ideals, 
and ways of life wliich have come to India, together with 
a few good things, in the walce of “ Western civilization” 
and Western domination, some of the most actively 
mischievous arc “ nationalism, ” “ majority versus minor¬ 
ity, ” “ communal nationalism, ” and “ economic 

nationalism.” The “ blessings ” of this “ rate’s progress ” 
which is called “ wi'stern civilization ” have cost us far 
too dear, in the way of pauperization and demoralization. 
“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
but lose his own soul ? ” We have been losing both. We 
have lost almost all our proper means of proper living, 
and also nearly lost our soul, our Self, our Self-dependence, 
our unity, our Hindu-Muslim inter-dependence and broth¬ 
erliness. We have gained, instead, utter dependence 
upon the stranger—so that our Motherland is even 
expressly called a “ Dependency ”—and that internecine 
jealously and hatred which make up “ commtmalism. ” 

In the text of the Report, the growth of this com¬ 
munal nationalism under the fostering care of priestcraft 
and kingcraft, and its manifestation in communal riots, 
have been dealt with at length. Even if there were no 
other evidence available, the crxiel taunts freely uttered 
by the police and higher officials, against Mahatma 
Gtandhi anil the Congress, to those panic-stricken citizens 
who ran to them for help in their dire distress, would by 
themselves show the kind of interest taken by them in 
the riots. These taunts indicate amply the darkness of 
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the avaricious, proud and guileful spirit which animates 
that organism, that whole evil system of utterly irrespon¬ 
sible autocratic Government, whereof these individual 
officials form cells and tissues and organs, and which makes 
them feel themselves to be [public-masters instead of 
public-servants and kills their sense of thefsacred duty they 
owe to the people, whoso salt tliey eat, of giving them 
helpful and protective service whenever needed. 

Separate electorates, the latest device of that system 
of statecraft of “ divide et impera, ” are inseparably con¬ 
nected with the notion of “ majority verms minority. ” 
This notion—^that a majority always tyrannizes over a 
minority—has been latterly exploited by interested 
parties for all it is worth, to divide Hindu from Muslim. 
In twelve whole centuries, the Hindu population of India 
has decreased from about 100 per cent to about 65 per 
cent, and the Muslim increased from nil to about 25 
per cent, the remaining 10 per cent being covered 
by other religions, Christian, Parsi, etc. This fact 
is mathematical proof, on the one hand, that Islam 
has spread very, very, little by the sword, some¬ 
what more by unobtrusive political and official in¬ 
fluence in peaceful times, and immensely more because 
of the internal rel^ous degeneration of the Hindus 
and the tyrannies of their own irrational rigidly 
hereditary caste-qrstem and don’t-touchism^ from wlnoh 
the simpler faith and more solidarian brotherhood of 
Islam offers a means of easy escape; that the shrinki^ of 
Hinduism has not been much greater can only be due to 
the continuing existence therein of a strong mid healthy 
core of principles which seems capable of slonghiag of^ 
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some day, the rotted surface of evil practices, and of put¬ 
ting forth new branches which will intertwine happily 
with those of sister faiths. On the other hand, it is even 
stronger proof, if possible, that the Hindu majority” has 
never thought of tyrannizing over the Muslim or Chris¬ 
tian or Farsi “ minorities, ” but has, on the contrary, 
fostered them and allowed them to grow at its own 
expense-—to say nothing of the fact that the “ Hindu 
majority ” is a myth, for the so-called majority is only a 
heterogeneous mass of separate small (some of these ridi¬ 
culously small) minorities. More ; we see plainly that in 
every country to-day, even in this “ age of democracy, ” it 
is the compact minority which rules successfully over the 
loose so-called majority ; and not the majority over the 
minority. What can be more glaringly patent than that, 
in India, the all-powerful bureaucracy is an infinitesimal 
minority. Yet the Maya of Western catchwords is pre¬ 
venting Hindus and Muslims from seeing even these 
mathematical and ocular proofs, and from uniting into a 
homogeneous nation, as the Japanese Shintoists, Buddhists, 
and Christians have done, and is, instead, giving impetus 
to artificial Tabligh and Shuddhi by unfair means—^both 
most harmful to the national cause and the latter a 
failure too because of the hereditariness ” of the “ caste 
system to increase numbers and secure more votes and 
seats. 

This hypnotic power of catch-phrases about majority 
and minority is preventing us from seeing that mutual 
diMarusit is a psychological and ethical disease, and that 

remedy fev such disease must be psyohol<^cal and 
ethical alsa It cannot be anything mechanical in the 
shape ti election devices, or arithmetical in the way of 
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fixing the numbers of the wearers of utterly artificial 
orthodox labels of different kinds. GUkkI and wise laws 
can be made only by good and wise legislators, not by 
wearers of creedal names as such. How to secure pure, 
impartial, as Avell as experienced legislators, ethically as 
well as intellectually fit, and therefore trusted by all 
alike—this problem of problems should engage our atten¬ 
tion first and foremost, not how many legislators should 
bear what communal names. If we can solve this problem 
satisfactorily, then the communal problem will disappear 
of itself. If not, then we will only see repeated on a 
smaller scale, in the legislatures, the communal discord, 
and even now and then the violence perhaps, that we 
are witnessing outside. 

The remedies which we have suggested for this psychic¬ 
al disease of communalism are therefore largely of the 
nature of constitutional alteratives rather than temporiz¬ 
ing palliatives, such as have been experimented with un¬ 
successfully by Unity Conferences and Enquiry Committees 
in the past. Attempts to film up old ulcers superficially, 
by hurried patch-work, are very futile, are indeed worse 
than useless. They aggravate the disease. Deep du^csis 
and radical remedies are indispensable, if we sincerely 
wish to cure the disease. As the works on Ayur-Veda 
(medicine) say: lOlranam chikitsyam, na kdryam. “It 
is the causes of the disease which should be treated,' not 
the symptoms.” 

Among the suggestions we have offered three are radic¬ 
al, (I) the countrywide promulgation (through press, 
platform, and educational institution, especially the last) 
of the common and permanent essentials of all religions, 
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as distiliguisUed from tln' pociilifir non-essentials which 
vary with time, place, aud circumstances, (2) the diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge of the true history of the relations ol‘ 
Hinduism and Islam in India, and (3) the replacement 
of the present hereditai“y caste system of the Hindus by a 
genuine psychologically scientific social organization of 
I'oui’ main vocational classes by temperament and aptitude, 
which social organization will be capable of including all 
pci'sons without any necessity of change of creeds. 

By the first, we will spread throughout the land that 
Solf-depcndence on our higher S(df, our better nature, 
which alone can successfully and permanently overcome 
theocracy as well as bureaucracy, priestcraft as well as 
kingcraft, ])ervcrted spiritual power as well jis temporal 
power which instead of serving God, by uplifting human 
beings and curing their natural weaknesses, are serving 
Satan, by deliberately aggravating those weaknesses, 
sowing discord between brethren .and pauperizing, demo¬ 
ralizing, and degi’ading them, filling their bodies with 
intoxicating drugs and drinks and evil foods, and their 
minds with religious, political, aud economic superstitions, 
fears, and hatreds. By it also we will raise the general 
level of character, and evolve more and more good as 
well as wise persons, through whom we will secure that 
pure education aud pure legislation in all respects which 
are the only foundation of real civilization—the civiliza¬ 
tion in which righteous impulsion from within will bye 
and bye render legal compulsion from without more and 
move unnecessary. 

So will humanity gradually rise to that spiritual height 
where it will sense the presence of the One Supreme 
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Spirit in all life, will realize Universal Brotherhood, and 
will, in the practical exercise of that realization, regard 
the outer forms of religion as a barrier rather than a help, 
and feel 

“Na voma na varndsliram-AchAra-dharmAh.” 

(Shankaia.) 

•*Na Tarad na Yahi\di-nm na Qabram na Musalmdn-ain.” 

(Shams Tabrez.) 

Not until humani beings are taught that all religions 
are one at heart, will human beings themselves become 
one in heart. To teach men that their religions conflict 
with one another and then to say or hope that they them¬ 
selves should not conflict with one another, is indeed 
fatuous. One great advantage amidst the disadvantages 
of modern civilization is that the spread of science, the 
stimulation of the spirit of questioning, the extension of 
general intelligence, makes it possible to effectively broad¬ 
cast the truth that the fundamentals of all religions are 
the same. Only a resolute band of workers is needed 
who will do it. 

By the second, i. e., the extensive teaching of the 
right history of Hindu and Muslim relations, we shall 
purge the atmosphere of the country from the poisonous 
notion that Islam has spi*ead by the sword. This notion 
is entertained now not only by the Hindus but also by the 
Muslims. It is doubly mischievous. It breeds a provo¬ 
cative conceit of religio-martial prowess and glory in the 
latter, and a wrathful indignation and a spirit of** la 
revanche ” and reprisal in the former. It should be 
destroyed at all costs. Wise minds in the West are be- 
g iunl ng to see that before armaments can be abolished or 
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ermi reduced, war-montality must be abolished or consid¬ 
erably reduced; and that to achieve this, the first and 
most indispensable step is to eliminate from the school 
and college toxt-books of history all nationalistic and 
oommunalistic b mstin^ and vaunting for self and con¬ 
tempt and vituperation fur others. * 

So only can bo made possible that voluntary fusion of 
all that is best in all the cultures which at j)rcsent have 
their home in India but are unfortunately clashing with 
each other, of which Mahatma Gandhi has written, as 


* Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his last speech, at the 
Plenary Session of the R. T. Conference, in London, said, "Were 
Hindus and Musalmans and Sikhs always at war with one another 
when there was no British rule ? . . . Wc have chapter and 
verse given to us by Hindu historians and by Musalman historians 
to say that we were living in comparative peace then. . . . The 
late Maulana Muhammad Ali often used to tell me, *If God 
gives me life, I propose to write the history of Musalmau rule in 
India; and then I will show, through documents that British people 
have preserved . . . that the Mogul rule was not so bad as it 
has been shown to us in British History.' . . . And so have 

Hindu historians written. This quarrel is not old; this quarrel is 
coeval with this acute shame. I dare to say, it is coeval with the 
British advent, and immediately this . , , unnatural relation¬ 

ship between Great Britiain and India is transformed into a nat¬ 
ural relationship . . , a voluntary partnership, . . . you will find 
that Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Chris¬ 
tians, untouchables, will all live together as one man. ** 

The first part of this Report, the Historical Retrospect, en¬ 
deavours to do, all too imperfectly, what Maulana Muhammad 
Ali was prevented by a lamentably premature death from doing. 
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creating an Indian culture and oivilizati )n “ neither Hindu 
nor Muslim, nor any other wholly,” but “a fusion of all 
and essentially eastern. ” * So only will be made possible 
that condition of things of which be has again written, 
“ By religion we may be different, as a nation we should 
l)e one and indivisible. "VVe will choose our legislators 
and appoint servants for their meriU irrespective of 
their religion or race. ” t 

By th(' application of the thii'd remedy (which is 
primarily the task of the TTiudiis, ob\ iously), scientifically 
and systematically, the fusion will be made actual, prac¬ 
tical, and complete, of Hindu and Muslim as well as 
other cultures in respect of th<‘ir best elements, without 
any loss of individual freedom in religion, and with collec¬ 
tive gain of solution of many difiicult educational, domes¬ 
tic, economic and political problems, incidentally. 

There is an id«?a afloat that the communal conflict is 
not really religious, but politico-economical. Were it so, 
the conflict wovild be only between tlic “ haves, ” on the 
one side, and tlie “ have nols ” on the other, as in Euro¬ 
pean countries ; l)etween the rich and powerful Hindus as 
well as Muslims, on the one side, and the poor and power¬ 
less Hindus as well as Muslims on the other. This is obvi¬ 
ously not the case. Therefore we hare to deal with the re- 

V 

ligious aspect of the problem most carefully. Of course, 
thepolitico-economioal aspect is not to bo neglected. It is 
equally important. Imperialism and Mauimonism are far 


* « Young India,” 30th April, 1931. 
t Ibid, 16th July, 1‘31. 
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more murderous than eoimiumalism. All history prort* 
it. The recent Great "War emphasizes tlu' lact terribly. 
The whole world is still I’eeliiv.; and agonizing from its 
elfects. And the ruler has often made a catspaw of the 
piiest ; though the reverse is also true. 'I'he material 
ywlitico-eeonomical asj)oct is thci*erore decydy important. 
Hut it is mtt more important than the religions, or ^since 
tli(‘ Avord reliyion has falh'ii on evil days and has irathered 
associations whicii repel many) let us say, the spiritual 
aspect. 'I’his is so, because the seed tif imperiaism, mili- 
tsirisrn, capitalism, and all tlie implied lust, hate, greed, 
yiride, jealousy, aiul mutual fear, whose cs ncontrated mad¬ 
ness causes wars and oppressions, and proA^ohes revolutions, 
is irreligiousness in the deepest sense of the word, /.e., 
selfishness, the reign of t!ie lower self in the hearts of 
men. The politico-economical problem can be solved etVec- 
tiAady only if we have just and philanthropic poi sons, /. e, 
persons in whose hearts the true Sava, the higher Self, re¬ 
igns, in theiseparate Legislatures of the soA'm’al nations, and 
also in a singly genuine and sincere League of all the. Na¬ 
tions, in place of self-seeking, astute, glib debaters and op¬ 
portunist schemers. Only such legislators and Trf‘agu(‘i s will 
be able to create a social organization wiiich will adjust 
and satisfy the psycho-physical, and as siibserAuent to 
them, the economic, requirements of all sections of all. 
peoples, and give real Swa-rdj to all countries. We must 
never forget that politics aro ro itcd in economics, and 
economics in psycho-physics and personal character and 
life-ideals. 

It will not he out of place here to observe that though 
kingcraft may appear to be the more immediate and more 
powerful factor, yet priestcraft is the deeper and more 
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fundamental cause of the present unhappy condition of 
this country. It is j)riestora('t which has created the 
opportunity and provided the material for the operations 
ofjkingcraft in India. Our own religious and religio* 
political leaders, both Hindu and Muslim, are far more 
to blame than the strangers. As the English proverb 
says, “ If fools provide feasts, why should not clever uien 
eat them 1” If Indians will quarrel among themselves, 
why should not foreigners profit thereby ? And it is our 
priests and our eommunalist guides who arc primarily 
responsible for tbe communal antagonisms, however much 
a selfish temporal power may be interested in fostering 
and fomenting those antagonisms. 

In connection with these econotuicr ro(juiremeuts arises 
the special need here to jioiiit out tb<‘ mischief of 
“economic nationalism,” Periodic and futile, yet baneful, 
efforts at mutual economic boycott by Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims after every serious riots, have been dealt with 
in the Report, and an extract has been given from a 
deposition in which reference is made to the notion that 
Hindus are trviug to barm Muslims cconomioallv. That 
partiality is shown by persons in office to members of 
tlieir own community as against those of the other is, of 
course, a belief common to hotli. Rut this is another 
notion, aw., that Hindus are responsible for a general 
economic and educational backwardness in the Muslim 
community.* And its spread is being promoted diligently 


Some aspects of it were dealt with in a pamphlet on “ How to 
bring about Hindu-Mnslim Unity," prepared by Maulana Asad 
Subhani and Shri Bhagavan Dos jointly, and pablisbed in 1923. 
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by short-sighted ill-wishers ofludia. Itisobvions that if it 
is allowed to persist and spread, whether there be any 
truth in it or not, it must seriously aggrarate ill-will be¬ 
tween the two. It behoves the Congress, therefore, to re¬ 
move it and its causes bv all means. 

% 

I. We would therefore suggest that tlie following be 
added to the Remedies under the head “ II, Politieo- 
Eoonomical.” 

“ 10 («). With reference to the notion which has been 
obtaining currency in the Muslim Community that tliat 
community generally is poorer and less educated than tlie 
Hindu community, and tliat this is due to the manoeuvres 
of the latter, it is desirable that the Congress should 
appoint a special committee of Congress Muslims to go 
into the question thoroughly and ascertain— 

“ (a) Whether it is or is not a fact that, class for class 
and occupation for occupation, Muslims are poorer and 
less educated than Hindus; 

** (5) If they are, whether the causes of this state of 
things are internal, such as, special laws of inheritance, 
ways of life, the growth of weaknesses corresponding to 
the Hindu degeneration, standing aloof from the new educa¬ 
tion for many decades, relaxation of enterprise because 
of the hope of preferential treatment by the foreign 
Government, etc., or external, such as, improper action 
on the part of Hindus, or of the foreign Government 
aiding foreign competitors in trades and industries, etc.; 
or both ; and 

**,((?) If so, what are the remedies.” 

II. As regards the suggestion No. 8 under the head 
** HI. Social. ” (tv. Cow-sacrifice, etc.), we wish to make 
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oui‘ position clear. We subsmbe to the suggestion fullr, 
because, aftei* the most careful heart-searching, our con¬ 
science tells us that tlie wording is in strict accord with 
justice, and tliat so long as Hindus continue to offer 
sacrifices of anj animals themselves, and sell cattle to 
butchers, as they do, they cannot justly claim injunction 
against any others in respect of cow-sacrifices or cattle- 
slaughter in the name of religion. But to us personally, 
beef and ])ork and all animal foods of any kind stand 
on the same level and are equally to be eschewed. 8o, 
too, we personally do not believe that any blood-sacrifice 
is acceptable to the God of all living boiiigs, whetlier the 
.sacrifice b.j ofiered by Hindu or Muslim or Jew. We hum¬ 
bly believe that the only sacrifice acceptable to him is 
self-sacrifice. "N^'e prefin*, in this respect, to regard those 
words of the Quran as most worthy of being followed which 
declare that, “Neither the flesh nor th<‘ blood of these 
victims of sacrifice reaches Allah ; what I’eachos Him is 
that ye guard yourselves against evil and keep your.selves 
pure.” (Sura al-Hajj, ch. 22, v. 37.) We believe that, 
ultimately, when sentiment and reason come into con¬ 
formity with each other, the whole question of tlie 
slaughter and the preservation of animals will be taken 
out of the sphere of what is now-a-days regarded as 
religion, and be decided in the light of psychological, 
medical, and economic science. 

III. Lastly, under the head “I. Religio-Educational,” 
we would add a .suggestion that— 

“ 1 («). In all educational institutions, before begin¬ 
ning other work, all the students of all creeds should sit 
together for a few minutes, and silently, without any 
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utterance of sound or movement of limb, pray, in their 
hearts, that hatred may cease everywhere, tliat 
skanti, peace and good-will may re^u over the whole 
earth, and that all human beings may be happy. All 
meetings of Cougi-ess bodies or held under Congress 
auspices should also begin after the same brief silbnt and 
motionless prayer.” 

Bhagatan Das 

SUMDARLAL 
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SEPAEATE NOTE. 


I. 

I have differed from my colleagues in the view which 
they have talcen of the scope of the task entrusted to our 
Committee by the Congress underwits Eesolution of the 
30th March. My view has been that the Congress did 
not contemplate that we should compass the whole range 
of the Hindu-Muslim problem, analyze the relations of the 
two communities in ancient and modern itimes, discover 
the beginnings of the present discord, trace its develop¬ 
ment, and finally recommend peimanent measures for 
the solution of the problem. It seems to me that the 
object in view at the time was tliat the members of the 
Committee should quickly get into touch with Cawnpore, 
bring about a cessation of hostilities and a restoration of 
peace and goodwill between the two communities, so that 
the discord might not spread further. My colleagues, 
however, took a different view from mine and placed 
upon the Committee a bui'den heavier Iban that with 
which it was charged by the Congress. The Committee has 
thus had to cover a wider ground even than that attempt¬ 
ed by the several Unity Conferences held, and several 
pacts drawn up, during the last decade. 

II. 

Though, however, I differed from the majority of the 
Committee on the interpretation of the Congress resolu¬ 
tion and on the scope of our authority, I decided to give 
my entire co-operation ito the Committee and to do all 1 
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could to help in the onerous task which it had set before 
itself. I have thus had my humble share in the prepara¬ 
tion of the report now submitted. Out of the three parts 
of the report, I agree with Section B of the first 
part, i£., the British Period, and tlie eutire second and 
third parts, with the exception of only one item in the third 
part with which I shall deal later on. So far as Sec. A. 
of the first part, i.e., the Muslim Period, is concerned, I 
I’e'ret, we have not had time to do the same work which 
had t) be done in regard to the other portions. I 
am not therefore in a position to identify myself with that 
part of the report in its entirety. It requires, to my mini!, 
further examination, and modification by other facts of 
history. 

I, however, agree with what I regard to be the main 
themes of the Muslim section, namely, (1) that the Hindu 
and Muslim communities had by long association evolved 
a social and religious synthesis in which the communal 
spirit which distracts us to-day had no abode, and (2) that 
sword was not the real force which brought about 
conversions to Islam but that it was its social oi^aniza- 
tion which attracted and kept attached to it peoples suffer¬ 
ing from social inequalities and tyrannies. 

On the first theme many details have been given in the 
body of the report showing the incidents of the synthesis 
which, though it was in a stage of growth, had yet attain¬ 
ed clearly marked features. The courts of kings, princes 
and governors, Muslim and Hindu, were prominent speci¬ 
mens of this t^ntheds, but it manifested itself in all walks 
of life and among all classes of people. Dross and d^rt- 
mmit, amusements and sports, learning and ways of speech, 
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and the general outlook on life, all these bore unmistak¬ 
able evidences of it. Hindus and Muslims lived side by 
side, and it was not unusual for them to address each other 
in terms of affection ordinarily used for relatives and 
kinsmen. Mnktabs and Pathshalos, where Hindu and 
Muslim youths studied under the same teacher Persian, 
Hindi or Urdu, were a common sight. My first teacher 
who in my childhood taught me the rudiments of Arith¬ 
metic and the Hindi alphabet was a rustic Muslim Guru. 
Memory still recalls with melancholy pleasure how seated 
on a Chabutra in the shade of a Plpftl tree, my little 
hands in his own, he lovingly guided me in tracing the 
baffling figures of sound symbols. 

On the religious side, Kabeer, Nanak, Baidas, Bulla- 
Shah, Hadu, Paltu, Yari Sahib, Shah Abdul Latif, repre¬ 
sented a loftiness and depth of thought and emotion tran¬ 
scending the orthodoxy of Hinduism and Islam and show¬ 
ing the r^bt way for both. 

Begardii^ the second theme, T am convinced that in 
India the treatment of the lower castes within the pale 
of Hinduism by the higher castes was {largely responsible 
for the success of Islam. I am not blind to the fact that 
during the rule of several Muslim potentates, Hindus were 
harassed and subjected to religious tyranny and that there 
were forced conversions of numbers of people ; but when 
all these are accounted for, a very large balance of the 
convernons remains which has to be credited to the prosely¬ 
tizing zeal of the Muslims and to the equalizing nature 
of their social polity, and debited to the caste-ridden, touch- 
me-not-loving and exclusion-seeking systezh Of the Hindus. 
And the process of conversion from Hinduism has not yet> 
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oxliaustcd itsolf. We can have a I'aiv idea of how conver¬ 
sions to Islam must have been brought about by what we 
"ciin sec is even now sroing on in the South in regard to 
conversions to Christianity. A little over six years ago, 

I happened to visit Tinuevelly in connection with some 
public engagements. I was told by a friend, who is a 
resident that district, that within five years, groups of 
whole villages of so-called lower castes had embraced 
Christianity. In Northern India also we arc aware—^thongli 
th (5 process is not so rapid or so marked as in South 
India—that the so-called untouchables of the Hindu socie¬ 
ty often embrace Ciiristianity or Islam to raise their status 
ill s iciety or to escape from tlio tyranny of the .higher 
castes. This must have lieen the chief reason of wh'>le- 
sale conversions to Islam dui’ing Muslim Rule. The fact 
of Islam being the religion of the Ruhu’s, and Muslims 
being shown special favours in courts and administrative 
offices must also have been a sulistantial inducement to the 
change of religion. 

An important consideration bearing on the above two 
tiiemes which has been dealt within the Muslim Section 
and with which I agree is that the Muslim Rulers of 
various countries have not, on the whole, been as intoler¬ 
ant as they are sometimes painted to be. Isolated instanc- 
os of intolerance, of course, abound, but taking historical 
periods in a broad and extended sweep, the Muslim Rulers 
show remarkable tolerance and certainly compare very 
favourably with Christian monarohs of the Mjddle Ages. 
The Muslims and Christians have come into close contact 
with each other at a number of places, both in ps^ace and 
in war, and a reading of the history of their relations, as 
narrated even by European scholars, brings strongly into 
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relief the culture, the chivalry, aud the religious tolecaaoe 
of the Muslims. Whether in Jerusalem, or in Hungary, 
or in Spain, they showed a largeness of heart and a breadth 
of intdleot which towered high above the doings of thdr 
Christian compeers. A story is related that when Hungary 
and Turkey were fighting for the mastery of Servia in 
the 15th Century, George Brankovioh, Prince of Sorvia, who 
belon ged to the Greek Church, asked the Hungarian King 
what he would do if victorious. His answer was, 
Establish the B<oman Catholic Paith. ” Then he wont 
to the Sultan and asked him what he would do with the 
religion of the Servians, if victorious. The Sultan’s answer 
was, “By the side of every mosque shall stand a church, 
and every man shall be free to pray in whichever he 
chooses. ” 

Christianity had preceded Islam by several centuries. 
It had already established itself in West Europe and North 
Africa, and yet we find that Christians in these areas 
embraced Islam with alacrity. During the early year.s 
of its development Islam, it seems, had an attraction 
which made an overpowering appeal to the minds of the 
poor and the oppressed, whether Jew, Christian, or Hindu. 
In fact, it has often happened that during periods of great 
political misery, conquered and oastK)ff Muslims have 
made brilliant achievements for their fmth and made 
converts from amongst their conquerors. JPie Moghals 
overran, conquered and plundered the MusUm countries 
and butchered hundreds of thousands of Muslim 
ants, but ultimately they were themselves drewn j^to the 
fold of Islam. Mahmud and Aurangzeb (who loom so 
large in the past history of Muslim relaisons with our 
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country) are not the true historical representatives of 
Islam. They represent Islam at its worst. To obtain 
a correct perspective of the dealings of Muslims with pcr> 
sons of other faiths, one should cast an eye on the histories 
of the large number of countries, Asiatic, European, and 
African where Islam flourished. The Moors of Spain 
were for centuries the teachers of Europe in fine arts, 
learning, culture, tolerance, and refinement. Even Euro¬ 
pean historians have written with enthusiasm and full- 
throated praise of their administration and achievements. 
Cordova and Granada stand out in the history of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages as two bright spots which radiated rays of %ht in 
the encircling gloom in Europe, and showed her the way 
to progress and knowledge. The small kingdom of Granada 
with a population of 4 lakhs, had 17 colleges, 70 public 
libraries, and 200 primary schools. It is said that over 
the gates of every college in Granada were inscribed 
the following lines setting forth its ideal: “ The world 
is supported by four things only ; the learning of the 
wise, the justice of the great, the prayers of the good, 
and^ ^e valour of the brave.” After the Moors were 
mercilessly driven out of Spain, the country never knew 
the glory and the greatness which had been its own 
during the period of the Moor Government. Writing of 
the desolation of Granada, after the departure of the 
Moors, said Gonde, a Spaniard, ** An eternal gloom enve¬ 
lopes the countries which their presence had brightened 
and enriched. Nature has not changed. She is as smiling 
as ever; but the people and their reli^on have changed. 
Some mutilated monuments still dominate over the ruins 
which cover a desolate land ; but from the midst of these 
monuments, of these cold ruins, comes the cry of Truth: 
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* Eonour and gloiy to the vamiuishod A.'‘ab, decay and 
misery for the conquering Spaniard. ’ ” 

A comparative study of the histories of Muslims and 
Christians very forcibly brings out the fact that Chris- 
t'anity in its dealings whether with persot'.s of its own 
faith or with non-Christians, has not shown a hundredth 
part of the tolerance and breadth of outlook which have 
generally characterized the administration of Muslim 
llulers. The organized atrocities of Cliristian powers on the 
Red Indians of America, or on the Negro race have no par¬ 
allel in the history of Islam. Witli Christians themselves 
Muslims dealt in a spirit which contrasts powerfully with 
the manner in which Christians dealt with them. Ijco, 
called the Wise, relates, with evident satisfaction, that 
on the reconquest of Crete by the Byzantines, the Muslim 
colonists in the Island “ were flayed alive or plui^d into 
cauldrons of burning oil.” The contrast is well brought 
out in the words of a Spanish Muslim who, driven out 
in 1610, is related to have uttered in protest and in 
anguish : “ Did our victorious ancestors ever once attempt 
to extirpate Christianity out of Spain, when it was in 
their power ? Did they not suffer your forefathers 
to enjoy the free use of their rites at the same time that 
they wore their chains ? If there may have been some 
examples of forced conversions, they are so rare as scarce 
to deserve mentioning, and only attempted by men who 
had not the fear of God and the Prophet before their 
eyes, and who, in so doing, have acted directly and 
diametrically contrary to the holy precepts and ordinances 
of Islam, which cannot, without sacrilege, be violated 
by any who would be held worthy of the honourable 
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epithet of Musalman. You can never prodiice among 
ns any blood-thirsty formal tribunal on account of differ¬ 
ent pursuasions in points of faith, that any wise approaches 
your e 3 :ecrable Inquisitions. Our arms, it is true, arc 
ever open to recei\'o all who are disposed to embrace our 
religion, but we are not allowed by our Sacred Quran to 
tyrannize over consciences. ” 

Ill these few eloquent sentences in summarized, it 
seems to me, the whole history of Islam in the Middle 
Ages. I confess that reading their history as a whole, 
the chivalry, the abandon, the prodigal generosity of 
Muslims has always had a fascination for me and drawn 
my heart towards them. T remember there is a dark 
side to the picture also, that some misguided Muslims have 
in the past made, and often even during present-day riots 
try to make, forced conversions, that they have shown 
intolerance by demolishing temples and killing those who 
would not embrace Islam, that among themselves they 
have tyrannized over persons holding different views on 
secondary principles of religion, that Sunnis have butcher¬ 
ed Shias, and Shias being in a minority have organized 
societies of assassins to murder Sunnis. But when we say 
this, we only repeat the truism that Human Nature is 
not perfect, that man’s ambition and greed and religious 
perversity have been and are responsible for all the ills 
of the world, and have enacted millions of Slarbalas du¬ 
ring the long course of its written and un-wi*itten history. 
Whether the world will ever be freed from these evils, or 
whether, in the words of the poet Ghdlib (Merf ta'mir 
mep muzmir hai ek shrat khardbi ki) they are inherent 
in our very make and composition is an unanswerable 
riddle. 


08 
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But one fact seems to emerge clearly from a synthetio 
study of histoi^ and psychology, namely, that toleration in 
religion has great limitations, and that a spirit of toler¬ 
ance alone is a weak safeguard against the propensities to 
oppress, to plunder, and to force others to entertain the 
same opinions as oneself. The Qui*an teaches tolerance, 

“ Let there be no compulsion in religion, ” * is its eternal 
commandment. And beautifully has the reason for this 
commandment been given : “ But if thy Lord had pleas- 

verily all who are in the world would have believed 
together. Wilt thou then compel men to become believ¬ 
ers t The Bible teaches tolerance and forgiveness in 
these noble words; “ Whoever smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. ” | The commandment 
in the Quran, “ Becompense evil with that which is 
better, ” § is almost a paraphrase of the Christian comm¬ 
andment. The same idea is expressed with greater fullness 
of imagery in the following words of the Quran: ** And 
a Paradise vast as the heavens and the earth, was prepared 
for those who mastered their anger and forgave others. ” || 
These great precepts have, we know, acted as powerful 
brakes when, roused by anger or lust of wealth or power, 
ICuslims and Ghristiaus have brought misery and deso- 
latipn to the homes of their brother-men. In the ease of 
Ifualima, as shown above, the commandment of Ttfnhmn. 


! * Koran, ii. 268. 
j ; t Ibid, X. 99. 
t $ Uatthew v. 1-4. 
i ( Kotsd, acli. 84. 

I Ibid, Ui. 183,184. 




mad has received greater reverence in action than the 
Christians have shown to that of the Christ.* But the 
fair-minded amongst Muslims will readily admit that 
their history also is defaced with dark deeds of bloodshed 
and rapine committed in the name of religion. 

For the future, however, a more active principle of 
life than mere toleration Avill have to possess the hearts 
of men before they can rise to the full glories of which 
we catch glimpses now and again in isolated acts of great 
individuals. The spirit of toleration will have to rise 
still higher and evolve into a synthetic and rational 
view of religion and a sympathetic recognition of the 
essential goodness of religions other than your own. 

“Howsoever men approach Me,” says the Bhagavad- 
Gitd, “ even so do I welcome them, for the path men 
take from every side is Mine, O Partha.” t 
And again— 

“O son of Kunti : even the devotees of other deities 
who worship full of faith, they also worship Me, 
though not according to the established custom. ” J 

It is in the recognition of this great principle in deal¬ 
ing with persons professing different faiths that peace, 
progress and happiness lies. 


• Christian soldiers have often converted Christ from the pro¬ 
phet of mercy and love that he was into a kind of war-lord ^foid- 
ing and helping them in their ferocions battles Dnring the cru¬ 
sades the portrait of Christ was aotoally painted on the banners of 
Christian Knights when they went out to fight the Mnsliins In 
Jemsalem. 

t Bhagavad-Gita, iv. 11, 
t Ibid, ». 2a 
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III. 

In the first chapter of the part relating to Cawnpora 
Briots, there is a, marginal heading, ‘Effect of Communal- 
ism on Congress.’ 

Some Congressmen, it appears, .indulged in talks of 
defensive communal action. All o.'’ us agreed that patriot¬ 
ism requires that there should b.e no such mental reserva¬ 
tion. But from my knowledge of Cawnpore workers I 
feel that the lattgnage used in the last paragraph under 
that heading is stronger and more sweeping than it should 
have been. 

The Repo; t has j non ti' ned thegtwd work d-ne byCawn- 
pore Congressmen during the riots. We have also paid 
our homage to the noble sacrifice of Shri Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi. That a Ganesh Shankar was produced from 
amongst Cawiipopo Congressmen was not a mere accident. 
He was the best representative of a group of workers 
capable of making great suorifiof's in the cause of Hindu- 
Muslim Unity. 

IV. 

In the tliird part of the Report the question of oow- 
saorifico has been dealt mth under clause 8 of “Social 
Remedies.” I do not agree with the manner in which 
that question has been disposed of. "Wo are awai*e that 
this question has played an important part in the past 
in moulding the relations between Hindus and Muslims. 
I have spoken above of the spirit of toleration shown 
during the Muslim Rule. One of the aspects of the social 
life in which this toleration was so clearly evidenced WM the 
great consideration which Muslim Rulers invariably 
showed to the Hindu sentiment in r^ard to the cow« The 
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eow quettion in its present form is a gift of the British 
^ule. During the Muslim Period we do not read of oow 
slaughter on an organized scale. Tu fact, we have records 
of definite orders by Muslim rulers prohibiting the slaugh¬ 
ter of cows for any purpose whatever. We also know 
that during the War of 1857 one < f the points of agreement 
between Hindus and Muslims whieh led to such a strong 
bombinalion was the prevention of cow-slaughter in the 
land. 

We have in the body of tlie Report laid stress on the 
essential oneness of the llindu-Muslim culture inspite of 
tlie palpable differences, we have shown that a religious 
synthesis was being evolved which was distui*hed by the 
advent cf tlie British on the scene, and we lu'u e pleaded 
for an absolute fusion of the two cultures as the goal of 
all our recommendations. Keeping this end in view, it 
seems to me that the question of the cow has not been 
treated in a manner which would be helpful hi bringing 
the goal nearer. We cannet too strongly urge that a 
Hindu must never use any kind of force for restraining 
the slaughter of (jcws, but at the same time a definite lead 
should ho given for bringing about a condition under 
which tension would not be possible on this question. 
This I think can he done by laying down that all 
slaughter of cows should be effected only in slaughter¬ 
houses constructed for the purpose, and in villagep, where 
there are no slaughter-houses, away from the abadi, in 
such a manner as not to wound the susoeptihilities of 
Hindus. 

There are two ways of approaching this question. One 
is to ask the Hindus to give up their sentiment in favour 
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of the COW and to reconcile themselves to the vkvr that 
the cow can be saciificed ia the same manner as other ani* 
mals. The other method is that which is traditional in this 
country, viz., that the inhabitants of the soil, including 
Muslims, refrain from killing the cow. Several Muslim 
leaders have from time to time advised the Muslims to 
stop caw-sacrifice in India in the interest of brotherly rela¬ 
tions between the two communities and have adduced 
religions and historical reasons in support, of their argu¬ 
ment. I do not feel competent to give that advice t > the 
Muslim community, But at the same time, T am a dreamer 
of an absolute Hindu-Muslim fusion. I want Hindus and 
Muslims to live in the same Mohallas, in adjoining houses, 
and to have the most cordial social relations. And I want 
Hindu and Muslim t women to have social relations as 
much as men. This dream is not likclv of fulfilment if 
cows may be sacrificed in private houses of Muslims situ¬ 
ated side by side with Hiindu homes. The Hindus may 
be persuaded to keep quiet when such sacrifices occur, but 
there would be no joy and happiness in living in a neigh¬ 
bourhood whore such slaughter may take place. 

Even to-day the number of cows slaughtered for Mus¬ 
lims is very small, and I do not think that it would be any 
hardship If cow-slaughter is confined only t > regularly 
constituted slaughter-houses at some distances from the 
aitadi and is never x>ermitted in private houses. The 
Hindns fshoiild accept this position, and the cow questiion 
most ihen cease to divide the two communities. 

With the rest of the Eemedies suggested, I am in 
full agreement. We have not exhausted all the possible 
ways in which Hindus and Muslims may he ^ught 
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together, but we have indicated lines which, if adopted, 
would lead very soon to a change in the whole atmosphere, 
which would itself l«id on to other ties and relationships, 
so that ultimately their separate identities might merge 
into the one big individuality of the Hindustani nation. 

PuBUSHOTTAM HaS TaNDON. 



KOTE OE DISSEK'T. 


I have expressed ray views in tlie foot-notes on the 
historical retrospect. The portion dealing with the riots 
has lost much of its grace, as the following passages 
were deleted after they had once been discussed and passed 
by the whole Coramittee :— 

“We put the following straight question to some of 
the most prominent Congressmen in Cawnpore: 

‘ Out of the thirty prominent Congressmen in 
Cawnpore, how many do you think are absolutely 
above communal feeling, etc. ? ’ We chose the 
number thirty because there are 'thirty elected 
members of the Town Congress Executive. Their 
answers were frank and significant; we biiefly 
reproduce them in their own words without giving 
the names of the witnesses, as these statements 
were given in camera. 

** One gentleman says :— 

“ Men who .are absolutely above Hbidu-Muslim 
feeling are a microscopic minority—^in the 
Congress organization here. Not more than two 
or three—the rest are all defensive communal- 
ists and not offensive communalists. I regard 
Halaviyaji as a defensive type and Bhai Pararna- 
nandji as an offensive type. . . . About a 
dozen of our executive of thirty are such that they 
think Hindus should be organized separately, lo 
that whenever necessary they should be prepared 
for self-defence. 
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“A second says :— 

“No other prominent Congressman at Cawnpore is so 
much aboA'e communalism as Ganeshji was. 

Nearest to Ganeshji is-. Then comes-. 

Then comes-. Same about-. (So and 

so) was some years back for Sangathan and also a 

Katha Vachak —-. (So and s;) is a coramunal- 

ist. In the 1927 riots he took part with- 

{,n the side of Hindus. He might have taken part 
this time also. He is quite partial in this matter. 
District workers like-and-are simi¬ 

larly Hindus. So ... I am confidentially 
informed that these people created communal 
trouble in the district. I am ashamed of seeing 

-(name of a well-known Muslim 

gentleman) as ofllce-bearer of the District Con¬ 
gress Committee, because he is a communalist. 

-of the Hindu Sabha was one of 

our vice-presidents. . . . I do not think it good 

that a Congressman should be a Sangathani or a 
Hindu Mahasabhaite. I believe that in tins 
matter of Hindu-Muslim feeling there is a great 
need and want of pui ification of heart amongst 
Congressmen. There are very few who are above 
communalism. 

“ A third says:— 

“ Out of the thirty prominent Congressmen in the town, 
there are all grades of people with regard to com¬ 
munal feeling. I think two or three of these can 
be said to be absolutely above Hindu-Muslim 
feeling. About ten to ‘fifteen have some slight 

04 
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Hindu tinge in them. . . Two or three are 

aggressive cominiinalists, and the rest ten or twelve 
are communalists of defensive character. They do 
not mean any harm to the other community, hut 
they do believe in Hindus organizing themselves 
for defence. 

** A fourth divides his comrades in four categories with 
regard to this question. In the fu st category lie puts men 
who are absolutely above Hindu-Muslim feeling. In the 
second he puts those who haA^e got some tinge of that 
feeling, but who do not show it in practice. In the third, 
he puts defensive Hindu communalists, and in the fourth, 
a^ressive Hindu communalists. After forming these 
categoides, he says:— 

“Ganeshji may have belonged to the first category, 
none else in our committee belongs to it. (So and 
so) belongs to the second category. Majority of our 
members belong to the third category. Only one, 
namely (so and so), as far as I hnow, belongs to 
the fourth category. 

“ A fifth savs :— 

» 

“ I think, out of thirty prominent Congress workers 
in Cawnpore, about three are absolutely above 

communal feeling almost like-; about 

four or five are defensive Hindu communalists; 
about three or four are aggressive communalists; 
and the remaining nineteen or twenty are all of 
one type with slight variation. . . . Men like 
(s) and so) are admirers of Bhai Faramanand. 

“ A sixth says:— 

“ If I am asked to give the Commisinon (Enquiry 
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Oommittef}) an idea about the mentality in 
matters communal of prominent Congress workers, 
I sbould candidly say that except the one who 
is no more, there is not a single Congressman here 
who could be said to be absolutely above com¬ 
munal feeling , but this admission does n t mean 
that the Congress Committee is essentially a 
communalist bodv. Most of the members are 
slightly tinged with the communal colour, which 
however does not carry Avith it any shade of 
aggressiou or domination about it. Some of course 
are a^ressively communalists, but their activities 
have never been in the direction of jeopardizing 
the peace of the city. 

A seventh savs :— 

I believe that-is absolutely above Hindu- 

Muslim feeling. I feel I am also of the same 
mentality. It is difficult for me to say how many 
other Congressmen are of this mentality. I believe 
there are gradations in tliis respect, but to give 
percentages is difficult, as I have been for about 
three years not in intimate touch with the workers. 

. . . There are some, they may be one-fourth 

. . . of defensive Hindu mentality. . . . 

An eighth says :— 

Of thirty prominent Congressmen in Cawnpore, I 
believe roughly about 6 per cent, are absolutely 
above communal feeling. A similar number are 
aggressive communalists, and the remaining 90 
per cent, are of various shades, but are mostly 
defensive communalists. 
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“ A ninth sa.vs :— 

“ I think, out of thirty prominent CJougrcss workers in 
Cawnpore, . . . there are hardly two or three 

absolutely above the feeling. The rest are all in 
favour of Hindu Sangathan, but only for defensive 
purposes.” 

“ In such an atmosphere, and with such men at the 
holm, was the 0. D, Movement started in C.awnporc. 

“ But what has been said above must not be understood 
to mean that the Hindus were more acutely communal istic 
than the Musalmans. If the fe'^lings of thirty prominent 
Muslim citizens of Cawnpore were similarly analyzed, they 
would probably be found to be of much the same quali¬ 
ty. Each begins with being defensive and ends with being 
offensive. The World War of 1914-18 is an illustration on 
a vast scale. But what we have said regarding Hindu 
feeling does mean that the Hindu Congressmen should have 
risen higher in qiirit, should have been not defensive but 
attractive and tried positively to break down the others’ 
aloofness and defensiveness and convert it into friendliness 
and co-operation. But, again, we are all wise after the 
event. The causes which led the Hindu members of the 
Congress into the attitude of mind they came to assume 
have been described in an earlier chapter. ” 

When I received the fair copy of the report, I pro¬ 
tested against this extraordinary proceedure, and am con¬ 
strained to say that neither satisfactory reasons were 
given, nor the deleted passages were restored oven on my 
request. And this speaks for itself. 

The survey of Hindu-Muslim relations at Cawnpore 
presented in the first chapter would have remained in* 
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complete if the suppressed pass iges were not reproduced 
here, hence I have taken this responsibility on my weak 
shovilders. 

The description of thn aAvful events of the riots as Avell 
as the losses, requires no comment except tliat, on occa¬ 
sions, the colouring might have changed its shades if the 
brush was in other hands. Bat on the whole it repre¬ 
sents a fairly correct picture. 

Perhaps the most important portion of the report from 
a practical point of view, is that which suggests remedies 
and is hound to have a lasting effect on the llindu-Muslim 
relations in India. AVith this T prop ^S3 to deal at some 
length. 

Altho;.igh I agree with my colleagues in a good 
many remedies suggested by them, I am unable to give 
my Avhole-hearted support t) the introductory note, at 
least, so far as it deals with the idea of the fusion of the 
Hindu-Muslim cultures. 

Doubtless, English literature has greatly inllucnced 
both the Hindu aud Muslim intelligentsia, but it is yet 
doubtful, which of the turn schools of thought has been 
influenced most by English wTiters and Western thought, 
the one that advocates a fusion of the two cultures or 
the other which pleads for keeping the distinctive fea¬ 
tures of each culture intact. 

As for the Musalmans, there can be very little doubt 
that the idea of keeping their general features distinctive¬ 
ly separate from those of other nations and communities is 
as old as Islam itself, for the holy prophet (peace be on 
him) lias expressly commanded the Muslims to avoid all 
such fusion, by saying 
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(IVanslatiun : He ^ Lo imitat-s a people is one of tliem.) 

Numerous examples can be citL’d from reliable his¬ 
torians that even long before ihe English became a 
powerful nation and English literature spread among the 
Musalinans, leaders of Islamic thought, theologians, Sufis, 
philosophers and poets, Ijad b;’en laying great stress on 
heepirig as model before them, the lives of the prophet 
(peace be on him), the Kliulafai Rashideen (Abu Bakr, 
Omar, Osman and Ali), and other companions of the pro¬ 
phet (Sahaba), and following their modes of life to their 
utmost capacity. 

It cannot be denied, however, that people have not been 
generally able to follow this either through their igno¬ 
rance and weaknesses or even for want of faith, but, 
excepting a very few of the free-thiuker class, bulk of the 
great writers and thinkers of the Islamic world have 
always kept the same ideal in view and strongly criticized 
and condemned all attempts to break this line. 

Akbnr, who is so highly admired equally by English 
and Hindu writers and even Muslim graduates of modern 
Universities, however much we may appreciate his super¬ 
ior political talents or his incomparable administration, 
has always been treated contemptuously by religious 
authorities of his own times, and the very fact, that 
Aurangzeb is generally regarded to be not only one of the 
greatest Moslem Kings, but almost a saint, clearly shows, 
which way the wind has been blowing. 

The point need not be pressed further; but as one 
who believes in the infallibility of Quran, and in the 
highest utility and the greatest piety of following in the 
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footsteps of the holy prophet (peace he on him) and his 
companions, especially the Khulafai Rashideen, in the small¬ 
est detail of our daily life and thus keeping the Islamic 
culture and civilization free from alloy and mixture of 
the cultures and civilizations of the other nations, he they 
Asiatic or European, African or American, I cannot 
acquiesce in the following recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee : 

T. Under suh-clause (2) of the S cial group it hasheen 
suggested tliat— 

“Holi, Diwali, Tdulfitr, and Shah-i-harat should he 
regarded as common festivals of both communities, and 
new common national festivals should be created.” 

Innovation in religious matters having been 

forbidden, it is absolutely impossible to accept the first 
portion of the recommendation, but the latter portion may 
be acceptable if the procedure in any newly established 
festival is s > regulated as to make it a purely social 
function and nothing is done that may not be acceptable 
to the Moslems from their religious point of view, as the 
manner in which Hindu festivals are generally observed 
cannot be followed by Musalmans. 

Admittedly the present mode of life here in India as 
well as in other Islamic countries, does not generally 
conform to all the teachings of Islam, just as the followers 
of other and older religions do not generally live up to the 
teachings of their religions, and there are obvious reasons 
for it, which need not be discussed here. But the fact 
that my brethren-in-faith do not act correctly cannot 
make me agree to any wrong su^estion. 
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II. I cannot sj)cak with authority about the teacliings 
of any other religion, but I believe that the teachings of 
Islam are so comprehensive that almost the minutest 
details of our every day life come under the purview of 
our religion. Dress and appearance dealt with in Sub¬ 
clause (4) ordinarily seem to have nothing to do with one’s 
religion, at least jieoplc of cosmopolitan views seem to 
think so, but a Musalman cannot or rather should not 
dress himself in a manner that in any way hinders or 
hampers the performance of his religious practices (for 
instance, prayers), and his appeai'ancc should also conform 
to the type approved by Islam. Ilcnce the distinction, 
whether obtrusive or not, can hardly be avoided—it is 
rather imperative. 

III. Sub-clause (5) of the Social group recommends 
t he abolition of Purdah. I know that the purdah system, 
as in vogue here, requires some changes, and I should be 
willing to accept any mcdificatioiis that do not go beyond 
what is allowed by our religion, but the abolition of 
Purdah will mean an interference in religion which can¬ 
not and should not be tolerated by Musalmans. In fact, 
this is a purely domestic affair and should be left to the 
Musalmans who may solve it according to their own 
religious and social ideals. 

IV. I am in general agreement with sub-clause (8) of 
the Social group, but I must clearly state that interference 
with the right of slaughterii^ of quadrupeds in one’s 
house, cither through legislation or executive orders, will 
always be a source of legitimate grievance to the Musal¬ 
mans and other classes of people, and I hope that the 
phraseology of this section, specially the plirase '^should 
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be governed by tlio general laws of the land” will not be 
made i)retcxt for c naotiug or enforcing laws to infrinoe 
one’s right of freely practising one's religion or the frc(?dom 
of citizenship. A Miisalinan, while perfominghis religious 
obligation freely and without hitch or hindrance should 
ialce every care to s.^'C that ho does not give any ocensifm I'or 
l)rovocati >u to his neighb mrs. 

Y. The rejoiumcudations classed undi r lleligio-Edu- 
cational group are generally agreed upon, but I should 
like to say a few words on the following points :— 

(fl) The statement in the ])rcainblc of sub-clause (2) 
; lhat Hindu and Muslim students of the undenominational 
institutions p )ssess a broader outlook docs not seem to 
me to represent the correct position. It would be useless 
to raenlioa any names in this connection, but I can say 
without fear of contradictioji that most of the promhiont 
Muslim Nationalists are products of the Muslim Univer- 
^ty (formerly M. A.-O. College, Aligarh) or have been 
identified with it, while a very large number of the pro¬ 
minent leaders of Hindu Sangathan are cx-students of 
undenominational institutions. Moreover, the recommen¬ 
dations under this head, do not cover the institutions 
chiefly meant for imparting religious education. 

(A) The recommenda'ion under Sub-clause (7) which 
prohibits the conversion of minors under 18, is against 
the Islamic law and cannot therefore be accepted by 
Musalmans. According to Muslim theologians, even 
those ininors have the light of conversion whose powers 
of understanding are suflioieiitly developed and the age of 
minority does not go beyond 15 years, although many 

Co 
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paople, especially women, rcacli tlieir age of jniberty oven 
at an earlier age. 

I ca!iuot also subscribe to the belief that there were 
no genuine cases of conversion during the last 10 years 
or tbat the activities of each and every organization, meant 
for the object of convemon, were such that they should 
all be dis'contiuued. The Committee only requires that 
in the matter of conversions, unfair means should not be 
allowed and those organizations must be discontinued 
which do not adhere to this principle. 

YI. Thider sub-clause (t) of the Politico-Economic 
group, I do not see my way to agree to the suggestion 
that scpaiute electorates on religious basis ho abolished. 
lYhatover my friends of the JCuslim Nationalists Party 
may think, I am convinced that taking .all the various 
circumstances in view, abolition of separate electorates is 
bound to affect the minorities adversely, and so long .‘is the 
general attitude of high-caste Hindus, who have at present 
almost the monopoly of all that is worth having, does not 
undergo a radical change, and they are not willing to do 
full justice and give due share in all walks of life to the 
unha])py millions, mis-ealled untouchables, mixed elector¬ 
ates should not he forced upon the minorities. Has not 
Mahatma Gandhi himself stated that “ the untouchables 
would be far worse under that Swaraj than they are now, for 
the simple reason that our weakness and our failings 
would then he buttressed up by the accession of power 1 ” 

My own suggestion, therefore, would be that the com¬ 
munity in majority within a certain province he made to 
elect her representatives by mixed electorates, so tbat the 
rights of minorilies may not be altogether neglected while 
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the coiumuuity which is in minority ho permitted to elect 
her representatives, eitlicr by s-'^iarate electorate or if it 
chooses by mixed electorates. 

This may seem rather an incongruity in constitution- 
mahing, but I am confident that it will prove beneficial 
and give the minorities sufiicient protection. Conditions 
in this country arc so different from those of Europe that 
in order to meet the refinireinents of our people wo shall 
have to make alterations in our programme (>f work or 
even the constitution of administration. ^ e need not 
copy the West in every detail. 

I have never been able to appreciate the view that sep¬ 
arate electorate is or has been a source of Hindu-Muslhn 
dissensions. The idea, as is said, might have emanated 
from officials, but there are many other things that have 
been introduced by them, and it cannot be denied that they 
have done some good to us. Why should then separate 
electorate be singled out for such wholesale denunciation ? 
“ Give the dog a bad name and then kick him out, ” is an 
old English proverb, and to my mind it is perfectly appli¬ 
cable in this case. 

If by some accident the position of Mubjilmans Averc 
reversed and they became a powerful majority with the 
position of safety held at present by the majority commu¬ 
nity, it is very doubtful that mixed electorate w'ould have 
so persistently been advocated by the minority of that 
time. 

VII. Under sub-clause (10) it has been suggested that 
bankii^ and insurance, etc., should be organized by joint 
efforts of the two communities. Interest on mone^ ip 
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every ibriu or shape being prohibited by Islam, I cannot 
ask my co-religi ^nists to join the banking or insurance 
Imsim'ss. On tbe contrary, I fe<d it my duty to advice 
them to refrain from all such immoral undertakings, I 
would go one step further and request my llindu brethren 
also to desist from this sort of business, which not only 
retards their moral and spiritual progress but tends to 
nourish capitalism, which is the source of incalculable 
mischief to humanity. I am also convinced that people 
doing this immoral trade spoil all cbanecs of bettering 
the condition of their future generations, and their fami¬ 
lies are washed out of this earth within a very short time 
and thus the verv existence of our society is threatened 

V * 

with destiuction. It is only the good and pious that 
prosper and leave after them a prosperous progeny. 

After presenting my views on the chapter of remedies, 
I want to supplement it by some more suggestions. Simi¬ 
larity in dress or appearance, interdining or comradery in 
educational institutions, or joining in festivals or gathering 
at clubs and societies, will no doubt help to a certain 
extent in advancing social relations; hut a dispassionate 
scrutiny of the whole problem of the Hindu-Muslim Unity 
will, I trust, convince all thinking minds that real unity 
can only he achieved by a change of heart which is sure to 
create an atmosphere of confidence and good-will, sympa¬ 
thy and trust. And as trust disarms even wickedness, 
such an atmosphere cannot be created by mere outward 
and superficial devices. It would require a long and 
weary process of inward purifications. The passions of 
animosity and the desire for gaitiiug ascendency over one 
another will have tp be subdued and sentiments of human 
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brotlierliood and love planted in tie minds of tlie people 
at laTge. 

The experience, gained during the centurios of Muslim 
rule in India, goes to show clearly tliat natural causes led 
to some sort of fusion between the two coimminities with¬ 
out inahing any fuss about it or adopting any artificial 
means to force its pace. 

To my mind, love is the supreme curative for all our 
diseases, and if wo can somehow or other instil it among 
the leaders and followers of the two communities, our 
objective would then be attained, llow to do this is the 
crucial question. 

I'he great nations of Europe avIio fought the terrible 
World Wav of 1911-18 had most of them ncaidy common 
aiipeai’anccs, costumes, manners and customs, yet every 
one hnoAvs how ferociously one nation out another’s throat 
and vied with every other in her inhuman eflbrt of ruina¬ 
tion and extinction. What has haiipcncd in Europe is 
likely to he repeated iu India, even if witln.ut clfccting 
any change in our hearts, avc agree to act upon the vari¬ 
ous suggestions of the Committee that are based on the 
idea of cultural fusion. 

Iu order, however, to achieve a real and permanent 
unity and keep Hindus and Muslims on brotherly terms, 
we shall have to effect, in my humble opinion, radical 
changes in our methods, iu the manners suggested 
below :— 

(1) The Hindus who form the majority community 
and are far ahead of the Muslims in wealth, modern edu¬ 
cation, organization, and propaganda, should try to win the 
hearts of the Muslim minority by unhesitatingly giving 
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the guarantees and facilities required hy her for securing 
a proper place in the constitution of the country. 

(2) Most of us delight in condonniing modern civiliza¬ 
tion, hut, notwithstanding that, the truth is that in eviu'v 
walk of life we are doing our best to imitate Europe. 
Both Hindus and Muslims, pay only lip liomage to tlieir 
respective I’eligions and merely hoast on the greatness and 
ht aut'es of their old cultures. And no one seems to realize 
that the mode of our daily life is hoing so changed, day 
hy day, that we arc drifting farther and farther from what 
we call the Golden Age of our ancestors. 

This farce should he put an end to, and if wc really 
care to he truthful and honest and long to live in peace 
and hai’meny wc should give up all cravings for ‘Western 
ideals and habits and turn hack to the old days of Vedas 
and Quran. 

(3) The idea of the one supreme God is the central 
point of belief, not only of the Musalmans but among 
some of the Hindu sects also, as mentioned on p. 353 
(chapter on Eemedies). If constant and earnest efforts 
be made to propagate and inculcate this belief in all the 
Hindus sects, a certain degree of unity in religious 
thought can be achieved which will in its turn dispel feel¬ 
ings of contempt and hatred from the minds of the mon- 
ist and the pagan both. 

(4) Although it is not possible to eradicate the human 
lust for power and wealth which is the chief source of all 
troubles and antagonism, yet it is not impossible to subdue 
or limit it to a great extent. This can only be attained 
through spiritualism, which is another name for godliness 
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anti purity of life. Ileal and sincere attempts have to be 
made to turn the minds ol‘ our younger generations and 
leaders of thought toAvards this much-desired consumma¬ 
tion. 

When the weak has nothing lo fear from the strong, 
lust has been generally subdued, and people have learnt to 
become God-fearing .and live a purer life, 11 Indus and 
Muslims Avill easily become friends and learn to love 
ca'^di other like s ms of the same parents. 

Ton hostow pnaisos oa K.abir, on Sufis and saints and 
on prophets, hut you turn your face as soon as the time 
for action comes and yon arc required to IoIIoav in their 
footsteps. 'J’his is not the way of bringing nuit.y among 
the nations. It will, on the contrary, divide them Inrthei 
and increase dissensions to an extent Avhich cannot per¬ 
haps he gauged at ])rescut, hut it is siwe to bring ruin 
npon them just as European Nations are being crushed 
under the huvdcn of their own creation—the Western 
Civilization. 

How well has Maulana Muhammad Ali dealt with 
Ibis subject and warned against new experiments in enU- 
making 

“ Religious reformers have at .all times betrayed a 
fatal weakness for composition or tlie preparation of a 
religious compound formed of many simples gathered 
from many tUfferent sources. They have hoped that by 
adopting a policy of inclusion they would be able to form 
a faith embracing doctrines culled from diverse faitbs and 
acceptable to all the follower of all these faiths, tliat- is 
how they hope toattaiii Uniformity and secure Oonformily. 
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But historv lias shown that the cause of r-oaoe and 
«. * 

unity has not been greatly fuvtlicred by the formation of 
siich eolectio faiths. Only too often have they added one 
move to the wevrring creeds existing before and have only 
increased the disunion they were creating. Such well- 
int Mitioned failures have .‘it last made people fall back 
upon Toleration. ” (Presidential Address of the Coeotuida 
Congress, pp. 7 l-7."t.) 

ZAPARUL-lVrCLK 
Oct. 21, 19dl. 
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for Kutoha read Pueca-kutohs. 
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